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MORNING MONOLOGUES, 


BY AN EARLY RISER. 


NO. I. 


KNowLeDGE is Power. So is Ta- 
lent—so is Genius—so is Virtue. 
Which is the greatest? It might 
seem hard to tell; but united, they 
go forth conquering and to conquer. 
Nor is that union rare. Kindred in 
nature, they love to dwel! together 
in the same “ palace of the soul.” 
Remember Milton. But too often 
they are disunited ; and then, though 
still Powers, they are but feeble, 
and their defeats are frequent as 
their triumphs. What! is it so even 
with Virtue? It is, and it is not. 
Virtue may reign without the sup- 
port of Talent and Genius ; but her 
counsellor is Conscience, and what 
is Conscience but Reason rich by 
— in knowledge directly de- 
rived from the heaven of heavens 
beyond all the stars ? 

And may Genius and Talent in- 
deed be, conceive, and execute, with- 
out the support of Virtue? You 
will find that question answered in 
the following lines, which deserve 
the name of philosophical poetry— 
and are divine. 


Talents, ’tis true, quick, various, bright, 
has God 
To Virtue oft denied, on Vice bestow'd; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To deck the insect’s than the eagle’s 
wings. 
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But then of man the high-born nobler 
part, 

The ethereal energies that touch the heart, 

Creative Fancy, labouring Thought in- 
tense, 

Imagination’s wild magnificence, 

And all the dread sublimities of Song— 

These, Virtue! these, to Thee alone be- 
long! 


Such is the natural constitution 
of humanity; and in the happiest 
state of social life, all its noblest 
Faculties would bear legitimate 
sway, each in its own province, 
within the spirit’s ample domains. 
There, Genius would be honoured ; 
and Poetry another name for reli- 
gion. But to sucha state there can, 
under the most favouring skies, be 
no more than an approximation ; 
and the time never was, when Vir- 
tue suffered no persecution, Honour 
no shame, Genius no neglect, nor fet- 
ters were not imposed by tyrannous 
power on the feet of the free. The 
age of Homer, the age of Solon, the 
age of Pericles, the age of Numa, 
the age of Augustus, the age of Al- 
fred, the age of Leo, the age of Eli- 
zabeth, the age of Anne, the age of 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron, have 
they not been all bright and great 
ages? Yet had they been faithfully 
chronicled, over hg misery and 
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madness of how many despairing 
spirits fraught with heavenly fire, 
might we not have been called to 
pour forth our unavailing indigna- 
tions and griefs ! 

Under despotic governments, a- 
gain, such as have sunk deep their 
roots into Oriental soils, and beneath 
Oriental skies prosperously expand- 
ed their long-enduring umbrage, 
where might is right, and submis- 
sion virtue, noble-minded men—for 
sake of that peace which is ever 
dearest to the human heart, and if it 
descend not a glad and gracious 
gift from heaven, will yet not un- 
gratefully be accepted, when breath- 
ed somewhat sadly from the quieted 
bosom of earth by tyranny saved 
from trouble—have submitted, al- 
most without mourning, to sing 
“ many a lovely lay,” that perished 
like the flowers around them, in 
praise of the Power at whose foot- 
stool they “ stooped their anointed 
heads as low as death.” Even then 
has Genius been honoured, because 
though it ceased to be august, 
still it was beautiful; it seemed to 
change fetters of iron into bands of 
roses; and to halo with a glory the 
brows of slaves. The wine-cup 
mantled in its light; and Love forgot 
in the bower Poetry built for bliss, 
that the bride might be torn from 
the bridegroom’s bosom on her bri- 
dal night by a tyrant’s lust. Even 
there Genius was happy, and dif- 
fused happiness ; at its bidding was 
heard pipe, tabor, and dulcimer ; and 
to its lips “warbling melody” life 
floated by, in the midst of all oppres- 
sion, a not undelightful dream! 

But how has it been with us in 
our Green Island of the West? Some 
om are afraid of revolutions. 

eaven pity them! we have hada 
hundred since the Roman bridged 
our rivers, and led his high-ways 
over our mountains. And what the 
worse have we been of being thus 
revolved? We are no radicals; but 
we dearly love a revolution—like that 
of the stars. No two nights are the 
heavens the same—all the luminaries 
are revolving to the music of their 
ownspheres—look, we beseech you, 
onthat new-risen star. He is elected 
by universal suffrage—a glorious 
representative of a million lesser 
lights—and on dissolution of that 
Parliament—how silent but how elo- 


quent—he is sure of his return. 
Why, we should dearly love the late 
revolution we have seen below—it is 
no longer called Reform—were it to 
fling up to free light from fettered 
darkness a few fine bold original 
spirits who might give the whole 
world a new character, and a more 
majestic aspect to crouching life. 
But we look abroad and see strutting 
to and fro the sons of little men 
blown up with vanity, in a land 
where tradition not yet old tells of 
arace of giants. We are ashamed 
of ourselves to think we feared the 
throes of the times, seeing not por- 
tentous but pitiable births. Brush 
these away ; and let us think of the 
reat dead—let us look on the great 
iving—and strong in memory and 
hope, be confident in the cause of 
Freedom. “ Great men have been 
among us—better none ;” and can 
it be said that now there is “a want 
of books and men,” or that those we 
have, are mere dwarfs and duodeci- 
mos? Is there no energy, no spirit 
of adventure and enterprise, no pas- 
sion in the character of our country ? 
Has not wide over earth 


«England sent her men, of men the chief, 
To plant the Tree of Life, to plant fair 
Freedom’s Tree ?” 


Has not she, the Heart of Europe 
and the Queen, kindled America into 
life, and raised up in the New World 
a power to balance the Old, star 
steadying star in their unconflicting 
courses ? You can scarce see her 
shores for ships; her inland groves 
are crested with towers and temples; 
and mists brooding at intervals over 
her far-extended plains, tell of towns 
and cities, their hum unheard by the 
gazer from her glorious hills. Of 
such a land it would need a gifted 
eye to look into all that is passing 
within the mighty heart ; but it needs 
no gifted eye, no gifted ear, to see 
and hear there the glare and the 
pos of great anguish, as of lurid 

reakers tumbling in and out of the 
caves of the sea. But is it or is it not 
a land where all the faculties of the 
soul are free as they ever were since 
the Fall? Grantthat there are tremen- 
dous abuses in all departments of 
public and private life; that rulers 
and legislators have often been as 
deaf to the “ still small voice” as to 
the cry of the million; that they 
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whom they have ruled and for whom 
they have legislated often so un- 
wisely or wickedly, have been as 
often untrue to themselves, and in 
self-imposed idolatry 


*¢ Have bowed their knees 
To despicable gods ;” 


Yet base, blind and deaf (and bet- 
ter dumb) must be he who would 
deny, that here Genius has had, and 
now has her noblest triumphs; that 
Poetry has here kindled purer fires 
on loftier altars than ever sent up 
their incense to Grecian skies; that 
Philosophy has sounded depths in 
which her torch was not extin- 
guished, but, though bright, could 
pierce not the “heart of the mys- 
tery” into which it sent some faint 
illuminations; that Virtue here has 
had chosen champions victorious in 
their martyrdom; and Religion her 
ministers and her servants not un- 
worthy of her whose title is from 
heaven. 

Causes there have been, are, and 
ever will be, why often, even here, the 
very highest faculties “rot in cold 
obstruction.” But inall the ordinary 
affairs of life, have not the best the 
best chance to win the day ? Who, in 
general, achieve competence, wealth, 
splendour, magnificence in their 
condition as citizens? The feeble, 
the ignorant, and the base, or the 
strong, the instructed, and the bold ? 
Would you, at the offstart, back me- 
diocrity with alien influence, against 
high talent with none butits own— 
the native “ might that slumbers ina 
peasant’s arm,” or, nobler far, that 
which neither sleeps nor slumbers 
in a peasant’s heart? There is some- 
thing abhorrent from every sentiment 
in man’s breast to see, as we too of- 
ten do, imbecility advanced to high 
places by the mere accident of high 
birth. But how our hearts warm 
within us to behold the base-born, 
if in Britain we may use the word, 
by virtue of their own irresistible 
energies, taking precedence, rightful 
and gladly-granted, of the blood of 
kings! Yet we have heard it whis- 
pered, insinuated, surmised, spoken, 
vociferated, howled, and roared in a 
voice of small-beer-souring thun- 
der, that Church and State, Army 
and Navy, are all officered by the 
influence of the Back-stairs—that 
few or none but blockheads, by 
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means of brass only, mount from the 
Bar which they have disturbed to 
that Bench which they disgrace ; and 
that mankind intrust the cure of all 
diseases their flesh is heir to, to the 
exclusive care of every here and 
there a handful of old women. 

Whether overstocked or not, 
*twould be hard to say, but all pro- 
fessions are full—from that of Peer 
to that of Beggar. To live is the most 
many of us can do. Why then com- 
plain? Men should not complain 
when it is their duty as men to work. 
Silence need not be sullen—but bet- 
ter sullenness than all this outrage- 
ous outcry, as if words the winds 
scatter, were to drop into the soil 
and grow up grain. Processions! is 
this a time for full-grown men in 
holiday shows to play the part of 
children? If they desire advance- 
ment, let them, like their betters, turn 
to and work. All men worth men- 
tioning in this country belong to the 
working classes. What seated Thur- 
low, and Wedderburne, and Scott, 
and Erskine, and Gifford, and Cop- 
ley, and Brougham on the woolsack ? 
Work. What made Wellington ? 
For seven years war all over Spain, 
and finally at Waterloo — work— 
bloody and glorious work. 

Yet still the patriot cry is of inse- 
cures. Let the ‘few sluggards that 
possess but cannot enjoy them, doze 
away on them till sinecures and sine- 
curists drop into the dust. Shall such 
creatures disturb the equanimity of 
the magnanimous working classes of 
England ? True to themselves, in 
life’s great relations, they need not 
grudge, for a little while longer, the 
paupers a few paltry pence out of 
their earnings, for they know asure 
and silent death-blow has been struck 
against that order of things by the 
sense of the land, and that all who 
receive wages must henceforth work. 
All along that has been the rule— 
these are the exceptions—or say 
that has been the law—these are its 
revolutions. Let there be high 
rewards, aud none grudge them—in 
honour ard gold, for high work. And 
men of high talents—never extinct 
—will reach up theirhands and seize 
them, amidst the acclamations of a 
people who have ever taken pride in 
agreat ambition. If the competition 
is to be in future more open than 
ever, to know it is so will rejoice. 
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the souls of all who are not slaves. 
But clear the course! Let not the 
crowd rush in—for by doing so, 
they will bring down the racers, and 
be themselves trampled to death. 

Now we say that the race is—if not 
always—ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred—to the swift, and the battle to 
the strong. We may have been fortu- 
nate in our naval and military friends, 
but we cannot charge our memory 
with a single consummate ass holding 
a distinguished rank in either service. 
That such consummate asses are in 
both, we have been credibly inform- 
ed, and believe it; and we have 
sometimes almost imagined that we 
heard their bray at no great distance, 
and the flapping of their ears. Poor 
creatures enough do rise by senio- 
rity or purchase, or if any body 
know how else, we do not; and such 
will be the case to the end of the 
chapter of human accidents. But 
merit not only makes the man, but 
the officer on shore and at sea. They 
are as noble and discontented a set 
of fellows all as ever boarded or 
stormed ; and they will continue so, 
not till some change in the Admiralty, 
or at the Horseguards, for Sir James 
Grahame does his duty, and so does 
Lord Hill; but till a change in hu- 
manity, for ’tis more than Adam did, 
and we attribute whatever may be 
_ amiss or awry, chiefly to the Fall. 
Let the radicals set poor human na- 
ture on her legs again, and what 
would become of them? In the 
French service there is no rising at 
all but by merit; but there is also 
much running away; not in a dis- 
graceful style, for our natural ene- 
mies, and artificial friends, are a brave 
race, but in mere indignation and dis- 
gust to see troops so shamefully ill- 
officered as ours, which it would be 
a disgrace to look in the face on the 
field, either in column or line. There- 
fore they never stand a charge, but 
are off in legions of honour, eagles 
and all, before troops that have been 
so uniformly flogged from time im- 
memorial, as to have no other name 
but raw lobsters, led on by officers 
all — or benumbed under the 
“cold shade of aristocracy,” like 
Picton and Pack. 

We once thought of going our- 
selves to the English Bar, but were 
dissuaded from doing so by some 
judicious friends, who assured us 
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we should only be throwing away 
our great talents, and unexampled 
eloquence, for that success depended 
solely on interest, and we had none 
we knew of, either in high places or 
in low, and had then never seen an 
attorney. We wept for the fate of 
many dear friends in wigs, and made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. On our 
return from Palestine and other fo- 
reign parts, behold them all bending 
under briefs, bound by retaining fees, 
or like game-hawks, wheeling in airy 
circuits over the rural provinces, 
and pouncing down on their prey, 
away to their eyries with talon-fulls, 
which they devoured at their luxu- 
rious leisure, untroubled by any cal- 
low young! They now compose 
the Bench. 

Ere we set off for Salem, we had 
had thoughts of entering the Church, 
and of becoming Bishops. But’twas 
necessary, we were told, first to be 
tutor toa lord. That, in our pride, 
we could not stomach; but if ours 
had not been the sin by which Satan 
fell, where now had been the excel- 
lent Howley? All our habits in 
youth led us to associate much with 
intending divines. A few of them 
are still curates; but ’twere vain to 
try to count the vicars, rectors, ca- 
nons, deans, archdeacons, and bi- 
shops, with whom, when we were 
all under-graduates together at Ox- 
ford, we used to do nothing but read 
Greek all day, and Latin all night. 
Yet you hear nothing but abuse of 
such a Church! and are told to look 
at the Dissenters. We do look at 
them, and an uglier set we never 
saw; not one in a hundred, in his 
grimness, a gentleman. Nota single 
scholar have they got to shew, and 
now that Hall is mute, not one ora- 
tor. Their divinity is of the dust— 
and their discourses dry bones. 
Down with the old Universities—up 
with new. The old are not yet 
down, but the new are up; and how 
dazzling the contrast even to the 
purblind! You may hew down trees, 
but not towers; and Granta and 
Rhedicyna will shew their temples 
to the sun, ages after such structures 
have become hospitals. They en- 
lighten the land. Beloved are they 
by all the gentlemen of England. 
Even the plucked think of them 
with tears of filial reverence, and 
having renewed their plumage, clap 
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their wings and crow defiance to all 
their foes. Aman, you say, can get 
there no education to fit him for life. 
Bah! Tell thatto the marines. Now 
and then one meets a man eminent 
in a liberal profession, who has not 
been at any place that could easily 
be called a College. But the great 
streams of talent in England keep 
perpetually flowing from the gates of 
her glorious Universities—and he 
who would deny it in any mixed 
company of leading men in London, 
would only have to open his eyes in 
the hush that rebuked his folly, to 
feel that he was a Cockney, clever 
enough, perhaps, in his own small 
way, and the author of some sonnets, 
but even to his own feelings pain- 
fully out of place among men who 
had not studied at the Surrey. 

We cannot say that we have any 
fears, this fine clear September 
—= : for the Church of England 
in England. In Ireland, deserted 
and betrayed, it has received a dila- 
pidating shock. Fain would seven 
millions of “ the finest people on the 
earth,” and likewise the most infatu- 
ated, who are so proud of the ver- 
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dure of their isle, that they love to 
make “ the green one red,” see the 
entire edifice overthrown, not one 
stone left upon another, and its very 
name smothered in a smoky cloud 
of ascending dust. They have told 
us so in yells, over which has still 
been heard “ the wolf’s long howl,” 
thesavage cry of the O'Connell. And 
Ministers who pretend to be Protes- 
tants, and in reform have not yet 
declared against the Reformation, 
have tamely yielded, recreant from 
the truth, to ruffians who would pull 
down her holiest altars, and given up 
“ pure religion, breathing household 
laws,” a sacrifice to superstition. 
But there is a power enshrined in 
England which no Government dare 
seek to desecrate—in the hearts of 
the good and wise, grateful to an es- 
tablishment that has guarded Chris- 
tianity from corruption, and is vene- 
rated by all the most enlightened 
spirits who conscientiously worship 
without its pale,and know that in the 
peaceful shadow of its strength re- 
pose their own humbler and untrou- 
bled altars. Let us sing aloud a 
high and holy strain! 


“ Hail to the Crown by Freedom shaped—to gird 
An English Sovereign’s brow! and to the Throne 
Whereon he sits! Whose deep Foundations lie 
In veneration and the People’s love; 

Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 
—Hail to the State of England! And conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her Church ; 
Founded in truth; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of Wisdom reared 

In beauty of Holiness, with ordered pomp, 


Decent, and unreproved. 


The voice, that greets 





The majesty of both, shall pray for both; 
That, mutually protected and sustained, 
‘They may endare as long as sea surrounds 
This favoured Land, or sunshine warms her soil, 
—<And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains! 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose ‘silent finger points to Heaven ;’ 
Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient Minster, lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun’s glad beams—may ne’er 
That true succession fail of English Hearts, 
Who, with Ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What in those holy Structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

— Thus never shall the indignities of Time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 
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Nor shall the Elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow 
Upon the thronged abodes of busy Men 

( Depraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit ; 

Of sweet civility—on rustic wilds. 

—The Poet fostering for his native land 
Such hope, entreats that Servants may abound 
Of those pure Altars worthy; Ministers 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed Angels, pitying human cares, 
—And, as on earth it is the doom of Truth 
To be perpetually attacked by foes 

Open or covert, be that Priesthood still, 

For her defence, replenished with a Band 

Of strenuous Champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 
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Of the revolving World’s disturbances 

Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 
To meet such trial) from their spiritual Sires 
Degenerate ; who, constrained to wield the sword 
Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed, 
With their last breath, from out the smouldering flame, 
The faith which they by diligence had earned, 

Or, through illuminating grace, received, 

For their dear Countrymen, and all mankind. 

O high example, constancy divine !” 


From his poetry to our prose what 
a fall to our own spirit! But the 
hymn is in our heart—and we carry 
the music with us, as we utter the 
language of common men in the light 
of the common day. We have been 
taking a cheerful—a hopeful view of 
our surrounding world, as it is en- 
closed within these our seas, whose 
ideal murmur seemed awhile to 
breathe in unison with that glorious 
song. We have been believing, that 
in this our native land, the road of 
merit is the road to success—say 
happiness. And is not the law the 
same in the world of Literature and 
the Fine Arts? Give a great genius 
any thing like fair play, and he will 
gain glory; nay, bread, True, he 


may be before his age, and may have 
to create his worshippers. But how 
few such! And is it a disgrace to an 
age to produce a genius whose 
grandeur it cannot all at once com- 
prehend ? The works of genius are 
surely not often incomprehensible 
to the highest contemporary minds, 
and if they win their admiration, pity 
not the poor Poet. But pray sylla- 
ble the living Poet’s name who has 
had reason to complain of having 
fallen on evil days, or who is with 
“darkness and with danger com- 
passed round.” From humblest birth- 
places in the obscurest nooks fre- 
quently have we seen 
“ The fulgent head 
Star-bright appear ;”’ 
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from unsuspected rest among the 
water-lilies of the mountain-mere 
the snow-white swan in full plumage 
soar into the sky. Hush! no non- 
sense about Wordsworth. “ Far-off 
his coming shone ;” and what if for 
a while men knew not whether ’twas 
some mirage-glimmer, or the dawn- 
ing of a new “ orb of song!” 

We have heard rather too much 
even from that great poet about the 
deafness and blindness of the present 
time. No Time but the future, he 
avers, has earsor eyes for divine music 
and light! Was Homer in his own day 
obscure, or Shakspeare? But Hea- 
ven forbid we should force the bard 
into an argument; we allow him to 
sit undisturbed by us in the bower 
nature delighted to build for him, 
with small help from his own hands, 
at the dim end of that alley green, 
among lake-murmur and mountain- 
shadow, for ever haunted by enno- 
bling visions. But we love and re- 
spect Present Time—partly, we con- 
fess, because he has shewn some 
little kindly feeling for ourselves, 
whereas we fear Future Time may 
forget us —— many others of his 
worthy father’s friends, and the name 


of Christopher North 
* Die on his ears a faint unheeded sound.” 


But Present Time has not been unjust 
to William Wordsworth. Some small 
temporalities were so; imps running 
about the feet of Present Time, and 
sometimes making him stumble; but 
on raising his eyes from the ground, 
he saw something shining like an Ap- 
parition on the mountain top, and he 
hailed, and with a friendly voice, the 
advent of another true Poet of nature 
and of man. 

We must know how to read that 
prophet, before we preach from any 
text in his book of revelations. 


“ We poets in our youth begin in glad- 
ness, 

But thereof comes in the end despond- 
ency and madness.” 


Why spoke he thus? Because a 
deep darkness had fallen upon him 
all alone in a mountain-cave, and he 
quaked before the mystery of man’s 
troubled life, 


“ He thought of Chatterton, the marvel- 
lous boy, 

The sleepless sou! that perished in its 
pride; .- 
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Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the moun- 
tain side ;” 


and if they died miserably, “ How 
may I perish!” But they wanted 
wisdom. Therefore the marvellous 
boy drank one bowl, drugged with 
sudden, and the glorious ploughman 
many bowls drugged with lingering 
death, If we must weep over the 
woes of Genius, let us know for 
whom we may rightly shed our 
tears. With one drop of ink you 
may write the names of all 


** The mighty Poets in their misery dead.” 


Wordsworth wrote those lines, as 
we said, in the inspiration of a pro- 
found but not permanent melancho- 
ly; and they must not be profaned 
by being used as a quotation in de- 
fence of accusations against human 
society, which, in some lips, become 
accusations against Providence. The 
mighty Poets have been not only 
wiser, but happier than they knew; 
and what glory from heaven and 
earth was poured over their inward 
life, up to the very moment it dark- 
ened away into the gloom of the 
grave ! 

Many a sad and serious hour have 
we read D’ Israeli, and many a lesson 
may all lovers of literature learn 
from his well-instructed books. But 
from the unhappy stories therein so 
feelingly and eloquently narrated, 
has many “ a famous ape” drawn 
conclusions the very reverse of those 
which he himself leaves to be drawn 
by all minds possessed of any philo- 
sophy. Melancholy the moral of 
those moving tales; but we must 
look for it, not into the society that 
surrounds us, though on it too we 
must keep a watchful and, in spite 
of all its sins, a not irreverent eye, 
but into our own hearts. There lies 
the source of evil which some evil 
power perhaps without us stirs up, 
and it wells over in misery. Then 
fiercely turas the wretched first 
against “ the world and the world’s 
law,” both sometimes iniquitous, and 
last of all against the rebellious spirit 
in his own breast, but for whose own 
innate corruption his moral being 
would have been victorious against 
all outward assaults, violent or insi- 
dious, “ and to the end persisting 
safe arrived.” 
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Many men of genius have died 
without their fame, and for their fate 
we may surely mourn, without ca- 
lumniating our kind. It was their 
lot to die. Such was the will of 
God. Many such have come and 
gone, ere they knew themselves 
what they were; their brothers and 
sisters and friends knew it not; 
knew it not their fathers and their 
mothers; nor the village maidens 
on whose bosoms they laid their 
dying heads. Many, conscious of 
the divine flame, and visited by mys- 
terious stirrings that would not let 
them rest, have like vernal wild- 
flowers withered, or been cut down 
like young trees in the first spring 
of leaf and blossom. Of this our 
mortal life what are these but beau- 
tiful evanishings! Such was our 
young Scottish Poet, Michael Bruce 
—a fine scholar, who taught a little 
wayside school, and died, a mere 
lad, of consumption. Loch-Leven 
Castle, where Mary Stuart was im- 
prisoned, looks not more melan- 
choly among the dim waters, for 
hers than for its Poet’s sake! The 
linnet, in its joy among the yel- 
low broom, sings not more sweetly 
than did he in his sadness, sitting 
beside his unopened grave, “ one 
song that will never die,” though 
the dirge but draw now and then a 
tear from some simple heart ! 


“ Now spring returns—but not to me 
returns 

The vernal joy my better years have 
known; 

Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are 
flown.” 


To young Genius to die is often a 


great gain. The green leaf was al- 
most hidden in blossoms, and the 
tree put forth beautiful promise. 
Cold winds blew, and clouds inter- 
cepted the sunshine ; but it felt the 
dews of heaven, and kept flourishing 
fair even in the moonlight, drawing 
sweet sustenance from the stars. But 
would all these blossoms have been 
fruit? Many would have formed, 
but more perhaps dropt in unper- 
ceived decay, and the tree which 
“all eyes that looked on loved,” 
might not have been the pride of the 
garden. Death could not permit the 
chance of such disappointment, 
stepped kindly in, and left the spring- 
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dream “sweet but mournful to the 
soul,” among its half-fancied me- 
mories. Such was the fate, perhaps, 
of Henry Kirke White. His fine 
moral and intellectual being was not 
left to pine away neglected, and if 
in gratitude and ambition, twin- 
births in that noble heart, he laid 
down his life for sake of the lore he 
loved, let us lament the dead with 
no passionate ejaculations over in- 
justice by none committed, console 
ourselves with the thought in no 
ways unkind to his merits, that he 
died in a mild bright spring that 
might have been succeeded by no 
very glorious summer, and that fad- 
ing away as he did among the tears 
of the good and great, his memory 
has been embalmed, not only in his 
own gentle inspirations, but in the 
immortal eulogy of Southey. But 
alas! many thus endowed by na- 
ture, “have waged with fortune an 
unequal war;” and pining away in po- 
verty and disappointment, have died 
broken-hearted—and been buried— 
some in unhonoured—some even in 
unwept graves! And how many have 
had a far more dismal lot, because 
their life was not so innocent! The 
children of misfortune, but of error 
too, of frailty, vice, and sin. Once 
gone astray, with much to tempt 
them on, and no voice, no hand, to 
draw them back, theirs has been at 
first a flowery descent to death, but 
soon sorely beset with thorns lacera- 
ting the friendless wretches, til], with 
shame and remorse their sole atten- 
dants, they have tottered into uncof- 
fin’d holes and found peace. 

With sorrows and sufferings like 
these, it would be hardly fair to blame 
society at large for having little or no 
sympathy; for they are, in the most 
affecting cases, borne in silence, and 
are unknown even to the generous 
and humane in their own neighbour- 
hood, who might have done some- 
thing or much to afford encourage- 
mentor relief. Nor has Charity always 
neglected those who so well deserved 
her open band, and in their virtuous 
poverty might, without abatement of 
honourable pride in themselves, have 
accepted silent succour to silent dis- 
tress. Pity that her blessings should 
be so often intercepted by worthless 
applicants, on their way, it may be 
said, to the magnanimous who have 
not applied at ali, but spoken to her 
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heart in a silent language, which was 
not meant even to express the pe- 
nury it betrayed. But we shall never 
believe that dew twice blessed sel- 
dom descends, in such a land as ours, 
on the noble young head that else 
had sunk likea chance flower in some 
dank shade, left to wither among 
weeds. We almost venture to say, 
that much of such unpitied, because 
often unsuspected, suffering, cannot 
cease to be without a change in the 
moral government of the world. 

Nor has Genius a right to claim 
from Conscience what is due but to 
Virtue. None who love humanity 
can wish to speak harshly of its mere 
frailties or errors—but none who 
revere morality can allow privilege 
to its sins. All whosin suffer, with 
or without genius; and we are 
nowhere taught in the New Testa- 
ment, that remorse in its agony, and 
penitence in its sorrow, visit men’s 
imaginations only; but whatever way 
they enter, their rueful dwelling is 
in the heart. Poets shed no bitterer 
tears than ordinary men; and Fon- 
blanque finely shewed us, in one of 
his late little essays, clear as wells 
and deep as tarns, that so far from 
there being any thing in the consti- 
tution of genius naturally kindred 
either to vice or misery, it is framed 
of light and love and happiness, and 
that its sins and sufferings come not 
from the spirit but from the flesh. 
Yet is its flesh as firm, and perhaps 
somewhat finer than that of the com- 
mon clay, but still it is clay, for all 
men are dust. 

But what if they who, on the 
ground of genius, claim exemption 
from our blame, and inclusion with- 
in our sympathies, even when seen 
suffering from their own sins, have 
no genius at all, but are mere ordi- 
nary men, and but for the fumes of 
some physical excitement, which 
they mistake for the airs of inspira- 
tion, are absolutely stupider than 
people generally go, and even with- 
out any tolerable abilities for alpha- 
betical education. Many such run ver- 
sifying about, and will not try to settle 
down into any easy sedentary trade, 
till getting thirsty through perpetual 
perspiration, they take to drinking, 
come to you with subscription-pa- 
pers for poetry, with a cock in their 
eye that tells of low tippling-houses, 
and accepting your half-crown, slan- 
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der you when melting it in the pur- 
ling purlieus of their own donkey- 
browsed Parnassus. 

Can this age be fairly charged— 
we speak of England and Scotland 
—with a shameful indifference—or 
worse—a cruel scorn—or worse still 
—a barbarous persecution of young 
persons of humble birth, in whom 
there may appear a promise of ta-~ 
lent, or of genius? Many are the 
scholars in whom their early bene- 
factors have had reason to be proud 
of themselves, while they have been 
happy to send their sons to be in- 
structed in the noblest lore, by men 
whose boyhood they had rescued 
from the darkness of despair, and 
clothed it with the warmth and light 
of hope. And were we to speak of 
endowments in schools and colleges, 
in which so many fine scholars have 
been brought up, from among the 
humbler classes, who but for them 
had been bred to some mean han- 
dicraft, we should shew better rea- 
son still for believing that moral 
and intellectual worth is not over- 
looked, or left to pine neglected in 
obscure places, as it is too much the 
fashion with a certain set of discon- 
tented declaimers to give out; but 
that in no other country has such 
provision been made for the merito- 
rious children of the enlightened 
poor as in England. But we fear 
that the talent and the genius which, 
according to them, have been so often 
left or sent to beggary, to the great 
reproach even of our national cha- 
racter, have not been of a kind 
which a thoughtful humanity would 
in its benefactions have recognised ; 
for it looks not with very hopeful 
eyes on mere irregular sallies of 
fancy, least of all when spurning 
prudence and propriety, and symp- 
tomatic of a mental constitution 
easily excited, but averse to labour, 
and insensible to the delight labour 
brings with it, when the faculties 
are all devoted in steadfastness of 
purpose to the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the attainment of truth. 

Tis not easy to know, seeing it is 
so difficult to define it, whether this 
or that youth who thinks he has ge- 
nius, has it or not; the only proof 
he may have given of it is, perhaps, 
a few copies of verses which breathe 
the animal gladness of young life, 
and are tinged with tints of the beau. 
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tiful, which joy itself, more imagi- 
native than it ever again will be, 
steals from the sunset; but sound 
sense, and judgment, and taste, which 
is sense and judgment of all finest 
feelings and thoughts, and the love 
of light dawning on the intellect, 
and ability to gather into knowledge 
facts near and from afar, till the 
mind sees systems, and in them un- 
derstands the phenomena which, 
when looked at singly, perplexed 
the pleasure of the sight—these, and 
aptitudes and capacities and powers 
such as these, are indeed of promise, 
and more than promise ; they are 
already performance, and justify in 
minds thus gifted, and in those who 
watch their workings, hopes of a 
wiser and happier future when the 
boy shall be a man. 

Perhaps too much honour, rather 
than tco little, has been shewn by this 
age to mediocre poetry and other 
works of fiction. A few gleams of ge- 
nius have given some writers of little 
worth a considerable reputation; and 
— waxed the pride of poetasters. 

ut true poetry burst in beauty over 
the land, and we became intolerant 
of “false glitter.” Fresh sprang its 
flowers from the “ dzedal earth,” or 
seemed, they were so surpassingly 
beautiful, as if spring had indeed 
descended from heaven, “ veiled in 
a shower of shadowing roses ;” and 
no longer could we sufler young gen- 
tlemen and ladies, treading among 
the profusion, to gather the glorious 
scatterings, and weaving them into 
fantastic or even tasteful garlands, 
to present them to us, as if they had 
been raised from the seed of their 
own genius, and entitled therefore 
“to bear their name in the wild 
woods.” This flower-gathering, 
pretty pastime though it be, and 
altogether innocent, fell into disre- 
pute; and then all such florists be- 
gan to complain of being neglected, 
or despised, or persecuted, and their 
friends to lament over their fate, the 
fate of all genius, “in amorous dit- 
ties all a summer’s day.” 

Besides the living poets of high- 
est rank, are there not many whose 
claims to join the sacred band have 
been allowed, because their lips, 
too, have sometimes been touched 
with a fire from heaven? Second- 
rate indeed! Aye, well for those 
who are third, fourth, or fifth-rate— 
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knowing where sit Homer, Shak. 
speare, and Milton. Round about 
Parnassus run many parallel roads, 
with forests of “cedar and branch- 
ing palm” between, overshadowing 
the sunshine on each magnificent 
level with a sense of something more 
sublime still nearer the forked sum- 
mit; and each band, so that they be 
not ambitious overmuch, in their 
own region may wander or repose 
in grateful bliss. Thousands look up 
with envy from “ the low-lying fields 
of the beautiful land’”’ immediately 
without the line that goes wavingly 
asweep round the base of the holy 
mountain, separating it from the 
common earth, What clamour and 
what din from the excluded crowd! 
Many are heard there to whom na- 
ture has been kind, but they have 
not yet learned “ to know them- 
selves,” or they would retire, but 
not afar off, and in silence adore, 
And so they do ere long, and are 
happy in the sight of “ the beauty 
still more beauteous” revealed to 
their fine perceptions, though to 
them was not given the faculty that 
by combining in spiritual passion 
creates. But whathas thither brought 
the self-deceived, who will not be 
convinced of their delusion, even 
were Homer or Milton’s very self to 
frown on them with eyes no longer 
dim, but angry in their brightness 
like lowering stars ? 

But we must beware—perhaps 
too late—of growing unintelligible, 
and ask you, in plainer terms, if you 
do not think that by far the greatest 
number of all those who raise an 
outcry against the injustice of the 
world to men of genius, are persons 
of the meanest abilities, who have 
all their lives been foolishly fight- 
ing with their stars? Their demons 
have whispered to them not “have 
a taste,” but “you have genius,” 
and the world gives the demons the 
lie. Thence anger, spite, rancour, 
and envy eat their hearts, and they 
rail “ against the Lord’s anointed.” 
They set up idols of clay, and fall 
down and worship them—or idols 
of brass, more worthless than clay; 
or they perversely, and in hatred, 
not in love, pretend reverence for the 
Fair and Good, because, forsooth, 
placed by man’s ingratitude too far 
in the shade, whereas man’s pity has, 
in deep compassion, removed the 
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objects of their love, because of 
their imperfections not blameless, 
back in among the veiling shade, 
that their beauty might still be visi- 
ble, while their deformities were 
hidden in “ a dim religious light.” 
Let none of the sons or daughters 
of genius hearken to such outcry but 
with contempt—and at all times with 
suspicion, when they find themselves 
the objects of such lamentations. 
The world is not—at least does not 
wish to be an unkind, ungenerous, 
and unjust world. Many who think 
themselves neglected, are far more 
thought of than they suppose ; just as 
many who imagine the world ringing 
with their name, are in the world’s 
ears nearly anonymous. Only one 
edition or two of your poems have 
sold—but is it not pretty well that 
five hundred or a thousand copies 
have been read, or glanced over, or 
looked at, or skimmed, or skipped, 
or fondled, or petted, or tossed aside, 
“ between malice and true love,” by 
ten times that number of your fel- 
low-creatures, not one of whom ever 
saw your face; while many millions 
of men, nearly your equals, and not a 
few millions your superiors far, have 
contentedly dropt iuto the grave, at 
the close of a long life, without having 
once “ invoked the Muse,” and who 
would have laughed in your face, 
had you talked to them, even in their 
greatest glee, about their genius ? 
There is a glen in the Highlands 
(dearly beloved Southrons, call on 
us, on your way through Edinburgh, 
and we shall delight to instruct you 
how to walk our mountains) called 
Glencro—very unlike Glenco. A 
good road winds up the steep ascent, 
_ and at the summit there is a stone- 
seat, on which you read “ Rest and 
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be thankful.” You do so—and are 
not a little proud—if pedestrians— 
of your achievement. Looking u 

you see cliffs high above your head, 
(not the Cobbler,) and in the clear 
sky, as far above them, a balanced 
Bird. You envy him his seemingly 
motionless wings, and wonder at 
his air-supporters. Down he darts, 
or aside he shoots, or right up he 
soars, and you wish you were an 
Eagle. You have reached Rest- 
and-be-thankful, yet rest you will 
not, and thankful you will not be, 
and you scorn the mean inscription, 
which many a worthier wayfarer has 
blessed, while sitting on that stone 
he has said “give us this day our 
daily bread,” eat his crust, and then 
walked away contented down to 
Cairndow. Just so has it been with 
you sitting at your appointed place 
—pretty high up—on the road to the 
summit of the Biforked Hill. You 
look up and see Byron—there “ sit- 
ting where you may not soar,”—and 
wish you were a great Poet. But 
you are no more a great Poet than 
an Eagle eight feet from — 
to wing-tip—and will not rest-and- 
be-thankful that you are a man and 
a Christian. Nay, you are more, an 
author of no mean repute ; and your 
prose is allowed to be excellent, 
better far than the best paragraph in 
this our Morning Monologue. But 
you are sick of walking, and nothing 
will satisfy you but to fly. Be con- 
tented, as we are, with feet, and 
weep not for wings; and let us take 
comfort together from acheering quo- 
tation from the philosophic Gray— 


* For they that creep and they that fly, 
Just end where they began!’ 
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THE FALSE MEDIUM.* 


Crowns of creatures have long 
been trying to squeeze themselves 
into our literature, with loud out- 
cries about genius, who are not so 
much as Sumphs. For there is 
an air almost of originality about a 
Sumph; but these are mere block- 
heads without any surrounding at- 
mosphere, just as if you could 
figure to yourself a number of 
pert images in hair-dressers’ win- 
dows’ collecting themselves together 
under leaders, and attempting to 
pass themselves off as—the Swell 
Mob. 

Such a swell is he of the “ False 
Medium.” From his blundering fa- 
miliarity with the affairs of the Lon- 
don theatres, one might suppose him 
a discarded scene-shifter or candle- 
snuffer—or one of those lads in li- 
very, who, in great alarm, make 
their first appearance on any stage, 
amid much unprovoked laughter, 
and, perhaps, some orange peel, to 
carry off chairs and tables ; and such 
probably was his original vocation ; 
but from his intimate acquaintance 
with musicians of the lowest grade, 
and his utter ignorance of all those 
of the highest, whom, nevertheless, 
he hates, we should be inclined to 
think he plays one of the more easy 
and disagreeable instruments in the 
orchestra; were it not that he prates 
about painters and pictures, not so 
much in the style of an oilman as of 
an apprentice to a carver and gilder. 
Be his trade what it may, something 
has given him a craze—and he is, 
evidently, what in Scotland we 
should call—no wice. He frequently 
flushes in the face; a sort of smile 

lays about his mouth, and a sort of 
eer about his eyes; and when at 
his gravest, he will suddenly burst 
out alaughing, as if he had found a 
mare’s nest, or a plan for paying off 
the National Debt. 

His malady seemed to us, at first, 
delirium tremens ; but by and by we 
became assured that it was a case of 
Monomania well worthy the attention 
of Phrenologists. His craze is,that all 


“ superior” people—as he calls them 
—have lived and died miserably, and 
that none but blockheads have had 
a good bellyful since the day our 
first parents were driven from Para- 
dise. This fact he not only esta- 
blishes, but explains to his entire 
satisfaction ; and so delighted indeed 
is he with his “ Exposition,” as mani- 
festly to forget his own utter desti- 
tution of all the necessaries of life, 
a state to which, in common with 
all superior people, he must, on his 
own theory, long ere now have been 
reduced, for he tells us that he has 
been in Mexico, and is well stricken 
in years. 

His craze includes this. kindred 
crotchet, that almost all those who 
have gained high reputation among 
their contemporaries, in literature, 
philosophy, or the arts, have been 
either persons of mediocre talents, 
or quacks. And the third crotchet 
in his craze is, that multitudes of 
persons of the most splendid genius 
“in all the departments of human 
knowledge” are for ever hopelessly 
excluded from the public by a “ False 
Medium.” On these three crotchets 
making one craze he harangues, oc- 
casionally with great vehemence, for 
upwards of 300 pages, shutting his 
eyes and his ears to all sights and 
sounds but those full of woe, blind 
and deaf to all that is seen and heard 
by the sane, and now and then kind- 
ling in the cause of starving genius 
into a stark-staring martyr. 

Let us not be accused of inhumanity 
in thus speaking of a person in his 
condition, for we are far from think- 
ing his case hopeless, and propose a 
course of treatment which will, in 
all probability, far gone as he is, 
effect a partial cure. His more im- 
mediate friends have been much to 
blame in allowing him to be at large, 
nor is it any excuse for this omission, 
that hitherto he has been harmless; 
for there is no saying what turn the 
complaint may take; in place of 
strutting along, he may all at once 
jump over a bridge ; nay, eschewing 
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suicide, he may indulge himself in 
murder. That would indeed be a 
sad practical “ exposition of the 
False Medium and Barriers exclu- 
ding Men of Genius from the Public;” 
and it is to prevent such a catastrophe 
that we sit down to compose this 
Article. 

He must, without delay, be drench- 
ed with drastics—purged within an 
inch of his life, and nothing so safe 
as plain glauber salts. But previously 
he must be bled—cupped. Every 
Saturday night, for some months, a 
dozen fresh leeches must be applied 
to different parts of his body, and it 
is almost needless to say, that he 
must be kept on the lowest diet— 
such as sowens and small beer. 
The plunge must alternate with the 
shower-bath, so that he look like a 
drowned rat once every lawful day 
—Sunday being one of undisturbed 
repose. 

But all will be of no avail, unless 
he be denied access to pen and ink. 
Even paper should as much as pos- 
sible be withheld, and none allowed 
but whitey-brown. He alludes in 
his Exposition to the case of a “ su- 
perior” person so poor that he could 


not afford to buy a pen, but sup- 
plied its place with a contrivance 


“ painfully ridiculous.” He is too 
cunning to let out the secret ; but we 
suspect that great and “‘ unrequited 
chief” made use of the slit — of 
his big toe nail; therefore his feet 
must be deprived of the power of in- 
juring his head, as well as of wearing 
out his worsted stockings, and of ne- 
cessitating eternal darning, which ul- 
timately is very expensive. Having 
plainly been bred a tailor, he may 
perhaps be occasionally permitted to 
stitch a bit; but that is doubtful; 
for such occupation may awaken 
mysterious memories ; and certainly 
he must not be suffered to sit under 
a skylight. 

Most medical men are of opinion 
that it is wrong to reason with the 
insane; and so it is in all cases where 
there is not the faintest glimmer of 
intelligence ; but in such a case as 
this, there ought, in the treatment, to 
be a union of physical, moral, and 
intellectual means, and such, judici- 
ously applied, will, we venture to 
predict, accomplish a cure, before 
the appearance of the second edition 
of that work which has been partly 
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the cause and partly the effect of 
the malady. We have heard it whis- 
pered that the patient has been sub- 
ject to a more diversified disease ; 
but as that under which he now la- 
bours is manifestly monomania, it 
should be dealt with as such, without 
any immediate reference to those 
many other kinds of mental disorder 
to which he may formerly have been 
a prey, were they Lunacy, Insanity, 
Mania, Frenzy, or a complication 
of those afflictions. It is possible 
he may be mad on many points; it 
is certain he is mad on one; to that 
one let the treatment recommended 
by the wise and humane be rigor- 
ously applied, and in part thereof, 
this Article. We would mildly reason 
with him on his delusion, hoping to 
help him to dispel it by the simple 
logic of the sane—to convince him 
that it is silly to be the slave of sha- 
dows, when he may be the master of 
substances—to persuade him by 
honied words that all the affairs of 
this world are not exclusively and 
ane in the hands of idiots, 

ut that even he himself may one day 
be successor to Lord Althorpe ; and 
to shew our sincerity, we shall send 
him our October Number, with an 
invitation to our Noctes on the First 
Night of the New Year. 

In the “ exordium”’ to his “ State- 
ment of Facts,” he says, “a common 
stone meets with more ready patron- 
age than a man of genius. It may 
be said to have its social home and 
proper place of refuge in some so- 
ciety, expressly established for its 
discovery, polishing, classification, 
preservation, &c., and all its numer- 
ous claims to notice and learned con- 
sideration are admitted instantly, but 
genius is sui generis and a homeless 
outcast, by general consent, during 
the full term of its natural life.” Does 
he not see that a “‘ common stone” is 
as much sui generis as a “ genius?” 
And where are societies for “ dis- 
— common stones?’ No- 
where but in his own brain.- The 
same thing may be said, at a venture, 
of societies for giving “ a social home 
and proper place of refuge” to com- 
mon stones—nay of societies “ for 
polishing” them, which, when done 
at all, is always done by dishonest in- 
dividuals, at their own expense and 
speculation, greatly to the loss of the 
public, Will he try to enumerate a 
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few of the “ numerous claims to 
notice and learned consideration” so 
strenuously urged (and “ instantly 
admitted”) by common stones? The 
truth is, and thus considerately ad- 
dressed, he will not, even in his mo- 
nomania, refuse to admit it, that a 
common stone is “a homeless outcast 
by general consent during the full 
term of its natural life.” Not so with 
genius, sui generis though it be—no 
—no—no. Let him look at our 
principal living poets. Is Words- 
worth a homeless outcast by general 
consent during the term of his na- 
tural life? Not he—he is happy as 
the day is long at Rydal-Mount. Or 
Bowles in his Rectory at Bremhill ? 
Or Rogers in his fairy palace, amid 
the din of London still as a tohman 
in a Highland wood? Or Barry 
Cornwall, taking tea by the light of 
an argand lamp, and attended by a 
lacquey-lad in green livery? Are 


they, or their compeers, “ driven 
through the inhospitable desert of 
mortality, or tossed upon its bleak 
and stormy seas ?”’ Sitting—one and 
all on easy chairs—or reclining on 
sofas, “ in social homes and proper 
places of refuge,” that might melt 


with envy the heart of the hardest 
“ common stone” that ever was dis- 
covered, polished, classified, and pre- 
served, by geological or mineralogi- 
cal society, “ instantly admitting its 
numerous claims to notice and learn- 
ed consideration,” at their annual 
commemorations in the full moon. 
Well—you please us by giving up 
that crotchet—but what new drivel 
are you spattering now? “ In vain, 
as relates to his own advantage, has 
a man made the most important dis- 
coveries in science ; on the contrary, 
his reward has always been paid in 
persecution, and the current coin of 
calumny or ridicule. We have seen 
this conduct pursued towards the 
greatest astronomers ; we have seen 
a similar patronage bestowed upon 
the chief promoters of original 
knowledge, in natural history, in me- 
dicine, in chemistry, in mechanics.” 
Now, our dear sir, do not groan so 
grievously about Galileo. Though 
yourself a “ superior person,” a ge- 
nius sui generis—would you not— 
come, be candid—and do not look 
roud as Pharaoh—would you not 
ve lost all, temper with Galileo, 
had he insisted on your believing, 
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contrary to the evidence of your 
senses, that the sun had from the be- 
ginning of time kept standing as 
still as a goose on one leg, and that 
the earth it was, the seemingly stead- 
fast and immovable earth, in many 
places apparently flat as a pancake, 
yet all the while—oh! gay deceiver 
—a globe shaped like an orange— 
that kept rolling away round the 
said lazy sun at the rate of heaven 
knows how many thousand miles an 
hour, to the astonishment even of Mr 
Osbaldestone ? The wonder is that 
ore ever came to believe it at all. 

et believe it they do—though not 
one in a myriad, any more than 
yourself knows any thing about the 
matter, and takes all astronomy 
on trust. You must, even in your 
monomania, make allowances for our 
fallen nature, and not be so indig- 
nant with some monks for not imme- 
diately comprehending the solar 
system. Mankind do make mistakes, 
we cheerfully allow, and have been 
too often most mulish; but Sir Isaac 
Newton was not an object of univer- 
sal contempt during his lifetime, nor, 
as far as we have heard, did that 
master of the mint, and assayer of the 
golden orbs of heaven, die of hun- 
ger. Chemists have not generally 
been poor men—Davy had a good 
income—Woollaston despised gold 
for sake of a more precious metal— 
and Hope is as generous as he is 
rich. Naturalists have rarely been 
needy men— Buffon wallowed in 
wealth—Cuvier was covered with 
honours in his independence—and 
Lacepede left behind him a Napoleon 
for every beetle—though a noted 
entomologist once told us that “ his 
collection was of all collections in 
Europe the richest in clocks.” But 
we are giving youa headache—so to 
make a long story short—do—our 
worthy patient—just do this for us, 
and we will do as much for you an- 
other time ; just believe, that though 
not a few exceptions there have been 
and will be, the general rule has been 
and will be, that genius, in the phy- 
sical sciences, brings to its posses- 
sors, honour, or wealth, or power, 
and that they have been happy in 
their illustrious lot. Groan not then 
for Galileo, “ the starry Galileo and 
his woes;” let that one glorious line 
suffice. Byron saw him and them 


through no “ False Medium,” and 
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after that magnificent anathema, even 
you in your monomania must be 
mute. No more of your nonsense— 
sirrah—or, ay, ’tis the knout. 

Do not be alarmed—’tis not the 
knout; you are staring through a 
“ False Medium” on our silk poc- 
ket-handkerchief—not a “ barrier ex- 
cluding men of genius from the pub- 
lic.” In this absurd volume of yeurs, 
sir, you take what you suppose a 
wide sweep, from Homer to George 
Colman. ho was Homer? You 
say he led a lingering death of fa- 
mine. Why, Wolf and Payne Knight 
deny he ever existed, and that 
should be your consolation. But 
you must not, for all that, be per- 
mitted to pity Homer—no— nor 
Milton. What is this you say about 
Shakspeare ? “ Had Shakspeare been 
an epic poet, we should have been 
almost induced to believe that his 
banishment had been more especi- 
ally affected to prove the consis- 
tency of Ignorance with respect to 
writers of that class. As it is, how- 


ever, we have to conclude that he 
was outlawed, merely to make good 
the charter by virtue of which the 
highest genius is held, and as though 


to shew that the world’s accustomed 
rule of conduct towards its most 
extraordinary benefactors could ad- 
mit of no exception.’ Why, don’t 
you know, sir, he absconded from 
Stratford, on account of having in a 
boyish frolic helped himself to one 
of Sir Thomas Lucy’s fallow-deer ? 
No great harm either in the prank or 
in the punishment; but, seriously, 
you must not be suffered in your 
monomania to philosophize after 
this foolish fashion about the “ char- 
ter by virtue of which is held the 
highest genius,” and “the world’s 
accustomed rule of conduct towards 
its most extraordinary benefactors,” 
but must be made to see, and on 
your knees acknowledge, that no be- 
nefaction is bestowed on the world 
by stealing a deer, or even a couple 
of ducks. 

Our friend believes, then, that 
there are many men, now living, of 
great capabilities, quite unknown to 
the Public, who “ can no more rise to 
notice than a sapling oak can get 
through a city pavement. There is a 
Jalse medium between their hopes 
and a fair hearing ; there is a barrier 
between an author’s heart and the 
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Public, be his work of what merit 
soever, which nothing but an acci- 
dental contingency of wealth, rank, 
interest,&c.can surmount; sometimes, 
not even these, unless exercised to the 
highest degree. There is a regular 
commonplace turnpike to the first 
step on the high-road of Fame, the 
only toll for which is mediocrity.” 
There never was an instance, he as- 
serts, in the whole history of our 
literature, of a work of high merit 
having been at first accepted by any 
bookseller, except by Taylor and 
Hessey, who, in consequence of their 
singular sagacity, were not success- 
ful. The refusal of all “ the most ami- 
able and entertaining works, full of 
talent and beauty, and void of of- 
fence,” must, he says, be “ a regular 
rule—for surely it could not have 
been stupidity.” The instant a pub- 
lisher suspects, however slightly, 
that a work is “ amiable and enter- 
taining,” he returns the manuscript, 
and shews the author the door. A 
list of rejected works now popular 
to the highest degree would, he says, 
be with few exceptions, “a black 
list of all the best works our litera- 
ture possesses.” Strange as this 
seems, there is one thing stranger 
stillin “the conduct adopted by our 
publishers.’ Even when the “ case 
is reduced to one of palpable busi- 
ness-like advantage,” they will have 
nothing to do with it—they will not 
even be bribed into publishing “ an 
amiable and entertaining work,” but 
indignantly fling in the author’s face 
a Bank of England note that might 
purchase the fee-simple of his car- 
cass. This charge, so disgraceful to 
“our publishers,” he substantiates 
by the following “ amiable and en- 
tertaining” anecdote. 


* A gentleman, about a twelvemonth 
since, having written what he conceived 
an original work, offered it to a publisher 
of respectability and capital, together 
with one hundred guineas—not as an ad- 
vance, or with any view to its being re- 
funded—but purely as a compliment to 
qualify his own want of sufficient literary 
reputation to justify the presumption of 
producing an original work. After due 
and minute consideration, the publisher, 
admitting quite as much merit and ori- 
ginality as the writer cared to hear from 
him, declined the offer. The author 
requested to know if there were any ob- 
jections in a political, moral, or religious 
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point of view, as he was not aware of it 
himself? Was the title unfavourable, 
for if so, he would change it? ‘ Nothing 
of the kind; the great objection was the 
style, which was not like that of any 
other writer!’ ‘ The very thing,’ said 
the author, ‘ which, if it had not come 
naturally to me, I should have taken 
pains to produce. Tie public are liter- 
ally gasping for something new, and for 
excitement. Besides, style is to matter, 
only what the frame is to the picture, or 
the contents of a box to the wood-work.’ 
The publisher admitted this: still it was 
not the ‘taste of the day—it ought to 
be re-written.” ‘It is not the defunct 
taste of the day,’ represented the author ; 
‘and that what you advocate is defunct, 
is manifest by the present indifference of 
the public to works of a similar deserip- 
tion, compared with their extraordinary 
request a few years since. It is novelty 
that is wanted, and craved for at all times 
—now especially—yet all novelties, no 
matter by what merit supported, have 
been refused at first by every purveyor 
to the public. It is prudence to act 
according to a set rule; it is a point of 
wisdom to know when to make a judg- 
matic exception.” The publisher ad- 
mitted all this, and a great deal more. 
The author challenged him to name a 
* stock-book’ of importance, which, as 
a first work, had not been rejected by 
all the publishers. ‘ He did not know 
that he could :—but the subject in ques- 
tion was only a manuscript !’ 

“ The above individual having formed 
himself in solitude upon his own models 
and reflections, without any mechanical 
imitation of others, or identifying himself 
with any particular ‘ school,’ and having 
been a steady and searching self-examiner 
for years, thought he might venture to 
seid his work to a second publisher. 

“ He did so with the same pecuniary 
offer. The money was declined before 
the MS. was seen; ‘ the publisher not 
requiring any thing of the kind, if he liked 
the work,’ (verbatim) and the latter was 
returned very soon after, the objection 
being doubtless of the same kind as be- 
fore. It ought not to be omitted that 
the first publisher to whom lie made the 
offer declined the money alse, before the 
MS. was sent, and in nearly the same 
words. ; 

“ The gentleman stared a little; and 
if he was surprised at the second rejection 
of his work, he was no less so at the un- 
hesitating generosity with which his pe- 
cuniary offer was politely waived in both 
instances. Thinking it however a some- 
what hard case that his manuscript, pos- 
gessing, as he believed, some merit and 
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originality, should be ‘ shelfed’ without a 
hearing, chiefly on account of its style 
(which, upon a fresh examination and 
comparison with that of others, he really 
could not find to be so uncouth and outré, 
as the antipathy manifested against it had 
almost led him to fear), he determined to 
supersede the difficulty without further 
delay, by making the sum adequate to the 
whole expense of print and paper. He 
accordingly offered the work to Mr 
M. together with two hundred gui- 
Neas, in a most unqualified manner, to 
be given on the instant, and without any 
after-consideration whatever. 

“ The offer was politely declined, the 
work never having been seen. It only 
remains to add, that there was no per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of any of these 
gentlemen against the writer: on the 
contrary perhaps. 

“ The above story is one of those which 
ought to end in some good joke. This 
is not impossible ; but at present the only 
joke to be made of it is that of the MS. 
which the author, simple man, had fan- 
cied rather a lofty affair, being laid at full 
length among the cobwebs. The sum 
offered with it would have met all the 
most important expenses; there was no 
essential objection to the work, as dis- 
agreeablyinvolving author, publisher, and 
public; and the connexion alone of all 
these publishers, especially the last, would 
have ensured their gain, probably to the 
same extent as the author had secured 
them against loss. The anecdote is 
merely given as a curiosity in the annals 
of the publishing business.” 


Our friend, from a want of moral 
courage we cannot sufficiently con- 
demn, withholds the name of this in- 
famous publisher; with a super- 
abundance of another quality we 
find it hard to designate, he lays 
claim for himself to the credit of 
being the “gentleman” who offered 
the two hundred pounds to dissipate 
the “false medium” and remove the 
“ barrier” by which he, a man of 
genius, had been “excluded from 
the Public.” Some will think hima 
mean-spirited shabby fellow, to sup- 
pose that for such a paltry trifle any 
publisher would break through “a 
regular rule” on which be had acted 
all his life. His work must have 
been out of all measure and beyond 
all precedent “so amiable and enter- 
taining,” that it was not in flesh and 
blood to undertake publishing it 
under a cool thousand. Let him, 
however, even yet return to the 
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charge; but that he may be secured 
against repulse, first issue proposals 
for a subscription, circulating them 
through all the realm of Cockaigne, 
that the world may not be defrauded 
of his Magnum Opus. We have no 
patience with the impertinence of 
the gentleman to whom he commu- 
nicated his rebuffs—and are amazed 
at his own tame reply. “ The taste 
of the day, sir, is an imperative re- 
quisition, even if your production 
really contained any thing to entitle 
it to notice; but I can see no reason 
at present why I should not think you 
a fool!” That is barely civil; but 
nothing can be more courteous, nay 
Christian, than the reply, “ Granted.” 
He thinks he has here turned the 
laugh upon publisher and friend, and 
walks away with all the grandeur of 
the Glasgow Gander. 

We live, he says, in strange times. 
He has already been led to devote 
more space to the sufferings of men 
of genius “ than the conciseness of 
his plan ought to have permitted,” 
yet, with so wide a field, he “ could 
easily have evaporated into the three 
usual volumes.’ Here, however, we 
have him concentrated into one. Yet, 
culpable as are the character and 
conduct of publishers, they are an- 
gels of light in comparison with a 
Monster whom he forthwith sets 
himself to describe witha fervourand 
enthusiasm which could have been 
kindled within his bosom but by 
some sense of most aggravated 
wrong. “Notwithstanding all that 
has been said, and all that is well 
known, both by literary men in pro- 
minent stations, and by the public; 
notwithstanding the regular produc- 
tion of startling instances which we 
may trace from Homer downwards; 
notwithstanding all the palpable ob- 
ligations of progressive centuries, 
whose light, while they flourished, 
was chiefly owing to such men, even 
as that light is entirely so which re- 
mains now that their empires have 

assed into dust; and notwithstand- 
ing the present march of intellect, as- 
sisted by nine thousand five hun- 
dred lawyers, &c.——a man of the 
greatest genius is as liable to be star- 
ved as ever!” The prime agent in 
this system of starvation is the Mon- 
sTER whom we shall allow him to 
describe—a demon in coloured 
clothes—who throws the Gentleman 
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in Black into the shade, and with his 
foul breath withers the whole litera- 
ture of Britain. 


“ There is a * Secret in all trades,’—a 
‘ Skeleton in every house’—and every 
publisher has—nis READER! Invisible 
behind his employer’s arras, the author’s 
unknown, unsuspected enemy, works to 
the sure discomfiture of all original abi- 
lity. This is the fool in the dark, who 
knows not what he mars! He is some- 
times the knave; in which case the 
publisher is made the unconscious fool ; 
but, in either case, the Author is the 
victim. 

* * ” * * * 

‘* He who is incorrigibly versed in the 
rules of a stunted understanding, and 
without the primary impulse, or the in- 
terpretations of imagination, can only 
recollect, compare, and draw inferences. 
This will never suffice for comprehension, 
and the formation of a judgment respect- 
ing any original work, not exclusively 
scientific ; fur what is he to compare it 
with? The first principles of its founda- 
tion are beyond his comprehension, and 
consequently its results. A right judg- 
ment of the whole, therefore, becomes 
impossible. Even the details will com- 
monly be out of his reach, from a want of 
the original key. 

“ Now, if those manuscript works of 
genius, which are invariably condemned, 
were taken up by these individuals in a 
printed form, by way of casual amuse- 
ment, the generality of them, unless their 
minds had become thoroughly warped 
and cynical from long habit, would read 
on, and as the book interested them, they 
would experience a proportionate excite- 
ment, and look forward with a corres- 
ponding anxiety to the close of the essay 
or tale : then, laying down the book with 
a pleasurable sensation, according to their 
capacity of appreciation, there the matter 
would end. This would be a fair crite- 
rion for the public. But when they sit 
down to a book professionally, as critics, 
whose office it is to dissect details for 
the safety of their employers, and the 
benefit of the world at large, they put 
their feelings entirely out of the question ; 
and this is why they have always been 
wrong whenever they have had an oppor- 
tunity, as all important facts clearly 
attest. 

‘‘ The purpose for which these Readers 
are engaged, is to judge of the merit of 
manuscript works, and, more especially, 
of the degree and promptitude of their 
impulse upon the public mind. To arrive 
at this knowledge, and thereby accom- 
plish the end of re employer, they pro- 
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ceed upon some given critical system. 
But a system, the inductions of which 
are but too regularly and correctly made, 
and whose results are contrary to the end 
proposed, must be a false one. The 
system, or means, employed by the 
Readers of publishers, destroys its own 
end; therefore, such system is demon- 
strated to be false. 

“ We now behold the Reader backing 
his mature go-cart into the shade of a 
dead-wall, and covering his pewter face 
with a double mask. We shall leave him 
there awhile, as he is within hearing and 
call.” 

In lieu of this Skeleton with the 
Pewter Face, he is desirous of sub- 
stituting an old woman. Moliere, 
he reminds us, used to recite his 
comedies to his housekeeper; Ri- 
chardson, to read his novels to his 
private female friends, expressly for 
their opinion; and one of our old 
publishers gave every MS. of im- 
passioned, romantic, or amusing cha- 
racter to be read by his wife. He 
is acquainted with authors of ability 
who have adopted a similar crite- 
rion, and seldom been deceived in 
the result; and finally he tells us, 
“jit is the very thing Shakspeare 
would have done, had he not always 
known what the result must be.” 
But the difficulty is to get rid of the 
Skeleton with the Pewter Face ; easy 
would it be to procure an old wo- 
man for the merest trifle, nay for the 
fun of the thing ; nor, under her aus- 
pices, can there be a doubt that town 
and country would soon be inunda- 
ted with “ amiable and entertaining 
works.” The Skeleton with the Pew- 
ter Face is well aware, that should 
the old woman once get in, he may 
sell his face to Offley to be shaped into 
little-goes, or send it down by sea 
to Scotland, to be hammered into 
an awmous plate to stand between 
the elders at the door of a kirk. 
Accordingly he ensconces himself in 
the sanctum behind bench and desk, 
nor will he’ budge any more than a 
badger. Our friend, incensed at his 
undislodgeable obstinacy, contrives 
thus to give vent to his generous 
indignation. 

“ The earth-clogged spirit, the pub- 
lisher’s Delphic oracle, consults nothing 
dinnagehilte he hasan excellent reason 
—and, therefore, his understanding sinks 
away from the real and essential strength 
of ap author, like a parted anchor. The 
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vial he grasps: the ether escapes unper- 
ceived. ‘ The spirit quickeneth, but the 
letter killeth.’ Originality, to such men, 
seems an affectation, or a provoking in- 
terlopement; and power is either a dead 
letter, or an offence. So utterly incom- 
petent are these ‘ oughts and crosses’ to 
the communion of the strong, that, barr- 
ing all quotation, they are unable to give 
any feasible definition of intellectual 
power. Let any one of them be asked 
the question, and he will look thunder- 
struck !—but give him his time, and he 
will expose himself with an answer.” 


The last glimpse we had of the 
READER was when “ he was backing 
his mature go-cart into the shade of 
a dead wall, and covering his pewter- 
face with a double mask.” But he 
has been unable to withstand the 
torrent of our friend’s eloquence, 
and is sneaking off into a more ob- 
scure corner. Our friend exultingly 
exclaims, “the READER, we _ per- 
ceive, has vacated his hiding- 


place under the dark wal], and left 
his scholastic go-cart as a sponsor.” 
But the bolt will reach him in his 
nook—and how must he tremble at 
the following denunciation ! 


** The fundamental error in the present 
case, originates in an ignorant attempt to 
reduce genius to the laws of science, or 
the rules of art. Now, there are no 
definite laws or rules, but those which 
correspond with natural thought and 
feeling. Criticism is an art not to be 
gained by any laborious study and culture. 
It requires great abstract sensibility and 
sympathy, aided by fine imagination and 
well-stored intellect, and governed by a 
manly judgment. The passions must 
have fair play and sea-room : they carry 
their own terrible moral along with them. 
On the contrary, you may examine a man 
in optics or astronomy, and if he cannot 
answer your questioning; that is, if he 
be unable to recollect his books, (for if 
he throw a new light upon the subject, 
or has made a fresh discovery, he is pla- 
ced in the old predicament immediately, ) 
he may be considered incompetent to 
pass; but if a man write an original and 
powerful work, be must be schooled and 
compassed in a different way. He must 
be tried by his peers. He must be 
weighed in Atlantsan scales, before it 
can be known how much he is wanting. 
There is no other means of finding an 
equiponderance to determine the ques- 
tion. The merchant’s warehouse is not 
the immortal field for which he has mar- 
shalled the result of years, and fortitude 
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of mind. He is not to be got into a trap, 
and looked at through the bars. He 
must be led to the foot of nature’s throne, 
and examined in the powers of humanity ! 
—And shall a thing of ‘shreds and 
patches’ arrogate the judge, with a mat- 
ter-of-fact man of business (who scarcely 
ever hears, or even sees, the opposite 
party, either personally or in his work,) 
for the umpire ; shall one, impotent him- 
selfin all good deeds—invisible as calumny 
—drag with a chain of technicalities, any 
individual possessing genius, before his 
own supreme small court ; condemn him 
by a private opinion of unanswerable 
folly, and loaded with grave, false, whis- 
pered accusations of inability, dismiss the 
man, who, if he but catch a glimpse of 
him, can foil him at his own weapons, and 
upon his own ground and showing, leaving 
him no foundation to stand upon, and find 
it a right humorous pastime !” 


“ But where has the Reaper,” 
his enemy asks, “ disposed of him- 
self now? In what dark nook of 
Lethean welcome has he crouched?” 
Don’t you see him? There he is, 
like a cat in a coal-hole, gathered 
up into a red hairy ball, grim and 
glaring, and we say, beware of your 
throat. Don’t keep poking away at 
him in that savage style, or he will 
make a spring at your jugular, and 
we, unable to choke him off, will 
have to cut him in two with this 
sword. We cannot help wonder- 
ing at your rashness, for of all the 
many sorts of hydrophobia, the 
most horrid is that from the bite of 
arabid Reaver. Mercy on us—what 
will people say, should they over- 
hear you barking like his very self ? 
They will think ita judgment on you 
—so easy, my lad—and do let him 
be quiet for a little while in “ that 
dark nook of Lethean welcome,” for 
you can just see the glimmer of his 
pewter face. Well, poke away— 
and take the consequences—but re- 
member there is no trusting to his 
sulks. 


“ A legitimate Reader to a publisher, 
must be a person, who, by nature, educa- 
tion, and circumstances, is inevitably 
fitted for the office. He must be tho- 
rough-bred, in the inverse sense. He has 
had a partially classical schooling, and has 
subsequently acquired an extensive verbal 
knowledge of modern literature, and the 
outlines of ‘science and the fine arts; all 
of which he has sedulously brought to 
bear upon the craft of criticism. In all 
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his applications and inferences, he is an 
unsympathetic, self-taught man, and, ha- 
ving formed his mind upon a set system, 
to which he has predetermined that every 
effort of human intellect ought to agree 
and fall into the proper rule, as shown 
by the index for such a passion, idea of 
imagination, theory of metaphysics or 
morality, he is necessarily at fault with 
every thing above the measurement of his 
general gauge, and his own possibly addi- 
tionalsmall capacity. Being thus reduced, 
either to confess himself over-matched, 
or that the question at issue is an impro- 
priety or an error, he of course decides 
according to his own mathematical con- 
ceit and self-love. From an innate 
meanness, and a circumscribed imagina- 
tion and sensibility, he always begins his 
task with an antipathy, instead of leaving 
an unbiassed opening for sympathy and 
candour. He dreads an antagonism to 
his own insignificance of heart. 

‘** When a manuscript of a really ima. 
ginative or impassioned character is placed 
before him, he sets to work with the 
sharp eye of a sparrow-hawk over the 
passive body of an entranced eagle. He 
finds therein a something which he is not 
used to—it is not his taste of the day— 
it is indigestible and intolerable. Upon 
the whole, he considers it ‘an extraor- 
dinary, unusual, sor of thing,’ and he 
seriously recommends his employer not 
to have any thing to do with it. That 
* something’ is genius. It is that which 
confounds him, because it confronts his 
own paltry individuality. The excitement 
of it—the very quality at all times wanted 
by the public—only creates doubt, anti- 
pathy, and fear; its originality is a proof 
to him that it will not sell; and he advises 
the publisher, by a// means to ‘ let it slip 
through his fingers !’ 

“ With all this perfection of know. 
ledge as to what will, and what will not, 
* sell;’ so firmly established in his em- 
ployer’s mind, we should naturally expect 
that at least a few of these ‘ eminent 
pens’ would furnish the publisher with 
the exact article so much in requisition. 
Far be it from one of the sapient race 
ever to make any such attempt. They 
never produce a work of their own, and 
this would be an isolated sign of sense, 
did it not include the tacit, yet no less 
preposterous opinion, that impotence in 
act induces in them a corresponding 
power of judging.” 

If you do not let him alone, we 
shall begin to opine you have no 
bowels. There—wipe your brow 
and take a caulker. May we ven- 
ture to trouble you for a general 
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remark? There it comes—but there 
is no need to accompany it with 
such contortions. “It is a vulgar error 
to suppose that a man of genius and 
study is, by a regular consequence or 
penalty, without judgment.” Bravo 
—the illustration. “ Is Bulwerapo- 
litician and critic, because he did 
not write Paul Clifford? Some 
will adduce Scott as an exception, 
and pronounce him a bad politician, 
because he was an excellent no- 
velist. But others will assert he 
was a good politician. Between the 
two we will divide the exception, 
though we think neither of them 
quite right.” We should like to 
hear you say that again—for the 
meaning has escaped our olfactory 
nerves—but shame ! shame! poking 
away again at the poor READER. 

“It is very extraordinary where 
this slippery Daniel has ensconced 
himself? We thought we saw the 
shadow of a shade that passed a-while 
ago, ‘ like a thief in the night!’ But 
we have surrounded him, and blocked 
up all the Joop-holes, and he cannot 
escape.” Well—be it so—at him 
again like Jack Scroggins. 

** A publisher’s Reader is a human 


diagram, and considers himself perfect in 
all respects, and proveably so—by the 


rule. We think not; unless he can 
prove the parts to be every thing, and the 
whole nothing. He is, at best, a picture 
of accurate, formal, highly. finished details, 
with no subject or foreground. He is the 
prototype of the soi-disant architect of a 
building, who carried about some bricks 
asa specimen. He is made up of bald 
lines and mathematical outworks, and has 
no substantial concentration. 

* Our ‘chosen one’ must be found. 
He has hidden himself in deep shade; he 
has crept several times round the inner 
walls of the logical arena, and perhaps— 
so atomic is he—he may have got through 
some drain, or. but what is that flat 
form lying prone upon the earth? We 
have discovered the craven!—he has 
hidden himself under an empty sack, 
which was once his employer's weighty 
purse ! 

“So much for his sense of conscience. 
And see! he now starts up, and flies 
across the arena, covering himself with 
the publisher’s name inverted on a half- 
moon shield ! 

“ He speaks! We hear his voice 
muttering from a remote dark corner, 
‘ jike a man with a large reckoning in a 
small room! He affirms that he is no 
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such person—that he is not the creature 
we describe. He denies himself. He 
says, moreover, that the above character 
is either a conjuration of the writer’s 
imagination, or else that we have drawn 
our own!” 


Now you have given him his 
quietus—he is dead as mutton— 
deat as a house—belabour him no 
more—as well “might you sing 
psalms to a dead horse.” Let us 
lug him out to the open air, and 
bury him, pewter face and ail, un- 
less, indeed, you wish the metal for 
a plate on which you may inscribe 
his epitaph. Poo—poo—there is no 
need to tell us he cannot write a 
book—but announce it in your own 
language. “It is a much more ri- 
diculous vulgar error, too absurd in 
itself for refutation, to conceive that 
the absence of genius, and the in- 
ability to write a work, carries with 
it, in addition to a useless lumber of 
false knowledge, the superponde- 
rant power of taking a stand above 
all intellect, and dealing out conclu- 
sive verdicts.” That apophthegm de- 
serves being written in letters of 
gold. “ To resume, however—for we 
have not half done !”—Resignation is 
born of despair—proceed. 


“We have a motive in demonstrating 
this psychological atomy beyond the mere 
exposition of publishers’ Readers. The 
analysis will include the larger part of 
the countless Order of Knights Fualse- 
Oracles. And therefore, 

* Thou shalt be given to the Jeech’s hand, 
To study causes on thy bluodless heart, 

Why men should be like geese ;’ 
or like automatons: things who have the 
passions cut and dried for them. He is 
incorrigible in his mistaken studies. He 
pores over the gospel according to St 
Criticism, and we, who are living men, 
with all our feelings about us, are to be 
crippled, bound hand and foot, hamstrung, 
broken upon the wheel, pared down, and 
melted to make candles for him to read 
it by! Upon this heretic lore he gazes 
‘with fervency ;’ like Antony when he 
fished up the red herring. He is like the 
celebrated * Anatomie Vivante,’ who, we 
all know, was very fond of shutting out 
the sun, and reading by the light of a 
candle placed behind him, and showing 
through his empty case upon the sullen 
page. Oh, men of genius, to what would 
he reduce you! 

“ He does not know the distinction 
between art and nature. He habitually 
confounds the latter with the former; 
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and where he is unable to do so, from the 
determinate and powerful marking, he 
pronounces it all wrong. He would turn 
the tables upon us, and reverse nature 
and the passions. He would have the 
sea swim upon the ships, and insists upon 
a tempest conducting itself with discre- 
tion. He would put snaffles and patent 
bits into the brazen jaws of the four great 
winds, and teach all things propriety. 
There is no excitement in him, except 
the vicious one of heartless mischief. He 
is a mere critic, who has no ideas beyond 
criticism. With him, all intellect is art ; 
imagination is an art; passion an art. 
There must, however, be somewhat of a 
misgiving in his mind, as no one of his 
brotherhood has yet ventured to put 
forth an essay upon the art of imagina- 
tion, &c. Yet such is the foundation of 
his practical system. He knows nothing, 
but of ‘ old usance’ and second nature, 
Nature herself is ‘ pushed out of date,’ 
and, like all her greatest children, out- 
lawed. He does not know that the most 
certain way of producing an original work 
at the present time, is to be natural. He 
has no knowledge whatever of the Prin- 
ciples of Human Action. His philosophy 
is a dull antithesis to human nature; as 
mean and abortive in intellect as in feel- 
ing. He is a partially-read, but regular 
metaphysician, in the corrupt sense of 
the word. He does not know that a 
real metaphysician is a dangerous penetra- 
tor, even when trifled with by the most 
guarded proxy. He thinks himself the 
true possessor of the secret—till he feels 
‘done for.” Whatever he may think, this 
is the only thing he can feel. He is a 
practical man who can do nothing worth 
mentioning, either for himself or for any 
body else; except as shown in the pre- 
sent Exposition. It is his favourite con- 
ceit, by continual innuendos, to riddle 
folks with the idea of his acuteness of 
penetration. He is a cunning clown 
turned conjuror, who knows where ‘ a 
three-man beetle’ is hid! When some- 
body else has found it, and proved the 
fact, he exclaims, ‘I thought so from the 
first!’ He never fairly says at once, ‘I 
can do this thing,’ or ‘I see that it is so,” 
but speaks fluently upon ‘acumen,’ and 
all the wondrous insights of the human 
mind—and listens through the publisher’s 
key-hole! What he generally hears, we 
can readily imagine; but, at best, it is 
casually said of him by his employer, af- 
ter the language of divers periodicals, 
that ‘ Mr —— appears to have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the hidden 
springs of our human nature,’ &c, ; just 
as they would speak of any intimate Mr 
Smith, who was nowhere to be found. 
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But we are not subject to the same tides 
and cross currents as the sea, and no 
book-acquirements or systematic know- 
ledge can Jay bare our foundations. The 
strong excitements of nature are beyond 
the reduction of all systems ; and are not 
its profound depths and silent workings ? 
He talks of ethics, physics, learning, me- 
taphysics, (vain, eaves-dropping pedant!) 
poetry, history, all arts and sciences, &c., 
with correct figures of speech and gram- 
mar, and with that fine, racy, original air 
of fresh information, that so peculiarly 
distinguishes schoolmasters. After all 
his studious Jabours in Jiterature, he is 
fully satisfied in possessing ‘a ticket for 
the season:’ he, however, struts over 
the ‘pons asinorum,’ free in his own 
right! He is the geometrico-moral op- 
posite of Mr Hazlitt. He knows this 
well enough, and is so profound a block- 
head as to think himself on the right 
side. He considers the blind side of time 
as the best policy; and the absorbing in- 
fluence of long habit makes him eventu- 
ally believe it the only wisdom. He has 
no self-knowledge, and wonders at his 
own portrait! Never having viewed it 
hitherto, but through the false medium 
of his own pedantic conceit, he is utterly 
confounded at seeing so many awkward 
conditions attached to his qualities of 
perfection. We know that he considers 
all loftiness of virtue and moral justice as 
a mere abstract idea which has nothing 
to do with the matter-of-fact business of 
life; yet we are also aware that he com- 
forts himself with the conclusive notion, 
that, be it how it may, he will most likely 
be dead before the truth is thoroughly 
found out; and has no objection to be 
denounced a mean-spirited pretender or 
a hypocrite in his grave, provided he can 
pass for a talented Pontius Pilate during 
his life. 


* Truth often swims at bottom of the world, 
Like the sea beast, the huge Leviathan, 
While dolphins play above his grained back : 
So men o’er-figure truth.’ 


* He has no liberality, candour, or to- 
leration. He is a bigoted sectarian upon 
the crutches of false knowledge. He 
exults in the difficulties of the wrong road. 
He cares not who may be right, provided 
his temporary interest be the gainer. Yet 
he piques himself very specially upon his 
knowledge, and refers to Lord Bacon with 
complacency. Now it is the right appli- 
cation of knowledge (accordant with a defi- 
nition that he does not understand, and 
can never discover) that makes intellec- 
tual power; whereas he misapplies every 
great principle or theory he ever heard 
of, and is expert only in the use and 
‘ regulation exercise’ of his own false 
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rules. He is profuse of argument and 
erudite illustration, where simplicity only 
is true nature: where the question is 
intense and elaborate, he treats it as a 
very easy matter. The clearness of day- 
light confounds him; his wisdom only 
moves amidst a haze of obscurifies. He 
is anowl. Truth is too simple a thing 
for an ignoramus: his only chance of 
getting beyond the vulgar is in dogmatic 
technicalities. He overlooks profound 
simplicity, because to him profound non- 
sense ts the subtlest genius. He looks 
into himself, for instance, with sage scru- 
tiny, (like a jackdaw in spectacles peering 
through the roof of an empty house,) and 
mistakes the microcosm of Aristarchian 
idiosyncrasy, for the categoric gauge of a 
transcendental universality! He stands 
over vacuity, and talks to himself: 
‘Ahem! quid agis?’ and the echo an- 
swers, ‘ De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 
aliis.” This he writes down. He con- 
siders it a favourable answer, including 
every truth. He is St Patrick’s own 
philosopher, without Irish wit; he has a 
Sawney’s cunning, without Scotch ability; 
a Taffy’s turnip-headed understanding, 
without Welsh honesty; a Cockney’s 
pert wrong-headedness, without English 
resolution. In short, he is without name 
or country, and has no intellectual ex- 
istence except in the idea of his perplexed 
employer |” 

We can stand this no longer—our 
human heart revolts—is up in arms— 
there is a reaction in all our feelings 
—and we go over to the side of THE 
Reaver. His pewter-face begins to 
shine like burnished gold—thrice- 
beaten gold—he is no owl—as you 
basely called him—he is an Eagle— 
no Glasgow Gander, as we almost as 
basely called his worship—but aswan 
—such a stately swan as seduced 
Leda, and shook all tears from her 
eyes with his celestial wings. You 
have by your unbounded abuse ele- 
vated him to a high place in our es- 
teem. There he sits enthroned with 
acrown of diamonds on his head, and 
in his right hand a jewelled sceptre 
—a King—a God. 


“ There is no high faith, hope, or charity 
in his composition. He has no reveren- 
tial love of truth; no tenacious fear of 
being wrong upon an important abstract 
question ; he has no real feeling about 
literature; it is his business not to have 
any. He sets up a pugnacious standard 
of mechanical moral perfection—himself 
the ‘mixed mode’ pewter pagod of the 
cause—to which, thank heaven, he can 
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find no genuine author bow down or con. 
form. Strong only in the principle of 
exclusive self-love ; or every man his cwn 
idol—though probably, to ensure sup- 
port, they take it in turns to be King 
Log, or the cock ninepin—the ‘class’ 
stand round in their puppet station, and 
only escape knocking down so long as 
they continue invisible. What do they 
support and advocate? Not even the bald 
skeleton of power; not the fossil remains 
of grandeur—but the erect brazen serpent 
of ignorance—and the stalking-horse of 
presumption. They never fight unless 
under cover; and, if once apparent and 
attacked openly, they vanish for ever. 
There is no reaction in them, except on 
the side of their weakness; but, until 
the storm be blown over, they either lie 
perdu and brooding fresh mischief, or get 
up a sort of contest in small, a little pic- 
nic of private venom and malice, to ‘ keep 
their hands in ;’ a kind of Bactricommi- 
nomachia among themselves, by which 
no harm is done, or good either; for they 
never kill one another.” 


Ay —ay—rail on against the 
Lord’s anointed! We shall have you 
convicted of High Treason—drawn 
—hanged—and quartered — your 
head placed on Temple Bar, (rebuilt 
for the occasion,) and your quarters 
sent in terrorem respectively to the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth cities 
in the Empire. What say you to that? 
“ Our friend’s voice is again heard 
in a querulous tone, as though he was 
rather dissatisfied with the few hints 
we have been giving of his character, 
literary and moral; intellectual be- 
ing out of the question. He propo- 
ses to harangue for a while—and 
once again, a pot of the smallest ale! 
He now puts in a sullen remon- 
strance, tending to shew that we do 
not give him fair play.” This sullen 
remonstrance is most just—you area 
Cannibal. 


“ Not give him fair play? Well, then, 
by what other mode of reasoning shall we 
brain you—so to speak? There are only 
three modes or forms of effective finish- 
ing. First, the bare syllogism, or triunal 
tomahawk ; secondly, the pictorial syllo- 
gism, which illustrates while it proves ; 
and, lastly, the syllogism satyrane, which 
includes the elements of the other two, 
surrounds the subject with ‘ chevaux de 
frize,’ gives any ground or weapons, 
drives it into the narrow corner of the 
dilemma, flanked with gaping lions ; 
proves as much by the exception as the 
rule, or reduces it ‘ad absurdum,’ fixing 
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the chief object upon the piguet, the 
scorn, the terror, and the laughter of all 
beholders ! 

“ Now, sir, you are invited to say 
which of these we shall exclusively adopt, 
and we will then begin afresh ? 

“The Reader considers himself an in- 
jured man—a traduced critic ! He insists 
that ‘he is no man of straw; and that he 
is not to be made a Guy Fawkes of in 
this shameful manner! He could say a 
great deal, if he pleased. He could write 
an Exposition of his own, if he chose.’ 
(We have done it for him.) ‘ His em- 
ployer, however, is satisfied with his per- 
formance.’ He retires to another part of 
the arena, with all the dignity of an un- 
dertaker’s foreman!” 


It appears now from a hint drop- 
ped in the very whirlwind of his 
passion,that our Monomaniac believes 
he has scarcely begun yet to flog his 
victim. All this while he has but 
been prelusively flourishing his tool, 
in a somewhat flowery style, partly 
to win the admiration of spectators, 
partly to please his own pride, and 

artly to excite in the breast of the 
Seulee such fears for his back as 
naturally arise from the belief that 
thereon his mortal enemy is about 
“to establish a raw.” There is some- 
thing to us very shocking in such 
elaborate and ornate cruelty, though 
we can imagine, nay, occasionally 
have practised, an opposite kind, in 
its simplicity perhaps more severe 
— “when unadorned, adorned the 
most.” We allude to a memorable 
case or two, where, without word or 
warning, the knout cut the culprit at 
asingle stroke right through the liver, 
and he expired with one gulp. Still, 
the ornamental mode of the Mono- 
maniac is not amiss ; and ’tis far from 
unamusing to hear the avenging 
Cockney unconsciously punning in 
his glee— See—Master—how I con- 
wince the biped.” “ He has nota sin- 
gle pulse of that energy without 
which judgment is cold, and know- 
ledge is inert.” “He straitwaistcoats 
sensation—which every body under- 
stands by instinct—and puts on spec- 
tacles—which the general public do 
not.” “He looks upward to the blank 
ceiling with spontaneous face, to 
consider how Elliot’s ‘Corn Law 
Rhymes’ come to succeed.” And 
then, in his triumph, the Monomaniac 
exclaims in climax, “ He is a greater 
fool than the writer of this Exposi- 
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tion!” Having once said that, he 
— safely shut his mouth for ever, 
and leave the Reaper excommunica- 
ted by contempt—but he knows not 
when to have done, and takes the 
sting outof his curse, by adding, “ be- 
ing now driven to the last corner by 
fact and force, he takes refuge in 
hypocritical equity, washes his hands, 
and looks all humility.’ Well may 
he look all humility on credulously 
believing that he is a greater fool 
than the writer of the Exposition ; 
yet he at least shews himself no 
slavish imitator of the model he 
transcends, in washing his hands ; 
and into what more obvious refuge 
than “ hypocritical equity” can a 
poor devil run, when “ driven to the 
last corner by fact and force” in the 
hands of his natural and acquired 
enemy, mad on the one subject of 
that especial poor devil, and behold- 
ing in his flight the final overthrow 
of more “ devils than vast Hell can 
hold ?” Had he in such extremities 
taken refuge in “sincere iniquity,” 
the Reaper would have been pitied, 
if not pardoned, by every Christian 
writer—even although we were as- 
sured that “he believes himself a 
profoundly wise man, notwith- 
standing his misgivings are fearfully 
excited on all personal occasions. He 
stabs in the abstraction of the dark ; 
he is slain the moment he issues, or 
is dragged from his hole.” Now for 
the private character of the Slain. 


“ Of his private character, as distin- 
guished from his secret character—which 
is no secret henceforth—a publisher’s 
Reader both sneaks and struts through 
the world. He puffs forth inflated no- 
things, and lords it dogmatically over the 
little, always seeking such piddling, gin- 
and-bitter coteries, as he can bear down 
and impress with an idea of his know- 
ledge, acute judgment, and literary im- 
portance. In the society of capable men, 
over their brandy punch, he is still asa 
mouse. If, in desperation or sheer im- 
pudence, he break out, the lion’s skin 
drops from his shoulders in a moment, 
and he stands confessed! But his sexa- 
genary aunt holds him a marvellous con- 
verser, though his wife knows him for a 
very dull man, and the publisher desig. 
nates him—his ‘literary friend!’ In the 
streets, you would take him for a con- 
ceited master of a day-school, or an insi- 
dious private tutor, who has a plot in the 
family; a Methodist parson, learned in 
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© unknown tongues,’ who has just turned 
informer, or a peripatetic undertaker 
seeking for prey; a cadaverous, ill-tem- 
pered, surgeon-apothecary, returning from 
a protracted labour; or a self-sufficient 
coal merchant, who has been thrice bank- 
rupt. His face is never without a sinis- 
ter and peculiarly uncomfortable expres- 
sion, (it will have a very peculiar uncom- 
fortable expression when he next meets 
his employer, after the appearance of this 
Exposition !) and he always looks as if 
he expected to be apprehended. His 
greatest fear is, that an author should 
know where he lives. Now, if sucha 
man, though rarely seen abroad, and 
never ‘ at home,’ be not one of those we 
have mentioned, we then feel assured he 
really can be nothing Jess than a pub- 
lisher’s Reader! If, however, he chance 
to pass an author in the streets, on either 
side of the way, he takes an oblique 
glance at him, with the felonious look of 
arat; but if he meet him accidentally in 
a bookseller’s shop, at close quarters, and 
recognise him for a soldier of the ‘ true 
faith,’ he steals the same oblique glance, 
with the same expression, added to that 
of conscious detection! No sooner is the 
injured Christian gone, than the skulk- 
ing Saracen fetches his breath, and draw- 
ing himself up, feels like the justified 
General Sir Burke of all-rising authors !”” 

Pewter-Face is immortal. You may 
as well hope to knock the wind out 
ofa mug. These dints are dimples 
—he is the most attractive of tank- 
ards. The vision of that old song is 
realized—“ Dear Tom, this brown 
Jug, that now foams with mild ale.” 
He foams at the mouth—but not 
mildly—and lo ! he is transformed at 
the beck of our Monomaniacal Necro- 
mancer into a fish. The angler ex- 
claims, “let us give him line and fol- 
low him round town for a while.” 
He has hooked a Reaper, a queer 
and odd fish, produced between a 
carp and a gudgeon, and away goes 
the monster over the stones, as full 
of filth as an Omnibus. 

“ He starts off at long strides, and 
goes down the Thames Tunnel, there to 
read a MS, sent him by his employer, 
because he is informed it is ‘a tale of 
the sea,’ and he likes to be surrounded 
with profound associations. He goes to 
the top of the Colosseum, to see the pa- 
norama of London, and there study the 
yeasting passions of the vast metropolis, 
He visits the Diorama, and many other 
exhibitions, in the course of a single 
morning; not for the pleasure of im- 
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provement, or the chance of it, but mere- 
ly to gain materials for new impertinences 
—a supply of bilge water for his pump, 
He goes toa picture gallery, and gives 
himself airs before the old masters. He 
considers himself to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best productions of 
modern art ; and in order to prove it, he 
recapitulates what every body says of 
them, garnished with his own queries. 
He writes long criticisms upon ail kinds 
of popular subjects, and by balancing the 
two halves of almost every sentence ; 
that is, unsaying or neutralizing what he 
has just said; contrives to get paid for 
doing nothing. J/s and buts are in fact 
his sheet and best bower anchors; and 
where he can find no good holding ground 
for them, his bark is dragged away from 
Shuffle-port, and he is soon at sea, toss- 
ing about like an old shoe in the Baltic. 
He goes to the theatres, because there is 
nothing worth seeing at them; and ad- 
mires the devils! He goes to hear the 
German opera, because he understands a 
few words of German; and comes away 
with half a dozen more added to his stock, 
He goes to the Italian opera, because he 
has received a ‘ clapper’s order ;’ and 
falls asleep. (Unprincipled fellow!) He 
goes to see the Hindoo Temple, at Exe- 
ter Hall, and pronounces it a splendid 
piece of work. So much for the effect of 
gas upon his benighted perceptions. He 
goes to the Zoological Gardens, that he 
may mix with ladies and gentlemen, and 
compose a sonnet to the monkeys. He 
gets an invitation to ’s routs, and 
‘ makes hay while the sun shines’—at the 
supper table. He goes toa Fancy Fair 
—/ree every where by virtue of ‘ puff’ — 
that he may be able to say ‘ when I was 
conversing with Lady Twaddle the other 
morning,’ &c. He does not understand 
Shakspeare, and therefore goes to take a 
lesson from the Comic Sculpture, in Re- 
gent Street. He finds the dead-and-alive, 
fishy face of Falstaff, exactly according 
with the bard’s idea! He goes to the 
Adelaide Gallery, expressly to see the 
mouse descend in a diving-bell ; and de- 
parts before the ‘ combustion of steel’ 
and the firing of the steam-gun. He goes 
to inspect the Hydro-oxygen Microscope, 
and feeling uncomfortable at seeing a flea 
magnified 800,000 times, (his chief busi- 
ness being to diminish nature,) says no- 
thing about it. As he looks at it, he 
fears his own hour is come. This is 
true; not that he will be bitten and 
eaten, but comprehensively exposed. If 
he does venture to praise the said exhi- 
bition, it is solely on account of those 
destructive reptiles that we see pursuing 
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their remorseless occupations. 
fers the ‘ Industrious Fleas.’ ” 


He lands him on the trottoir, close 
to the site of what once was the shop 
of Izaak Walton! “ The panting 
READER now declares that we intend 
to ruin him and all his fraternity. 
We can have brought him back head- 
long for nothing else. He accuses 
us of resembling Count Charolois, 
‘ who shot at slaters, merely to enjoy 
the barbarous fun of seeing them 
tumble from the tops of houses.’” 
The resemblance is to our eyes far 
from striking ; but a panting Reaper, 
half carp and half gudgeon, lying on 
his side, with his gills crying “ bel- 
lows to mend,” will conceive and 
express the most unapt analogies in 
the desperate hope of soothing a 
monomaniac who has been playing 
him all up and down the Town— 
and who, unmoliified by a spectacle 
that would have softened Caracalla, 
coolly says, as he bestrides his cap- 
ture, “To proceed with this very 
cruel case.” 


“ Now, whether the said Reader for 
any first-rate publisher, is allowed a stated 
salary annually, or that he receive two 
or three guineas (generally one guinea 
per vol.) for each work he operates up- 
on, the sum total produces him a suffie 
cient income for the ordinary comforts 
and pleasures of life, so long as he pur- 
sues the ‘ even tenor’ of his erroneous 
way. If he recommend a work to the 
publisher which does not sel), sufficiently 
at least to cover all expenses, he fears 
that his doing so will soon mar his ‘ com- 
mission,’ and with it, his own interest. 
He is wrong, even here; for scarcely 
any thing will shake a publisher in his 
opinion of his Reader’s competency. If 
it were otherwise, scarcely one of them 
would retain his situation a second sea- 
son. How few books, out of the thou- 
sands that have appeared, have met with 
even the most temporary success? But 
all the fault is laid upon the luckless 
authors—their muse of old has always 
been the ‘ unfortunate Old Bailey :’°— 
nay, when a work refused by one pub- 
lisher, is eventually brought out by an- 
other, and proves eminently successful, 
the Reader of the former assures his em- 
ployer that ‘ it is very materially altered 
since he read it; and no longer, in fact 
—as he may say—ahem!—the same 
thing!’ The publisher has never read a 
page of the book, and is therefore obliged 
to lay the untoward result upon the 
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author’s emendations, the public caprice, 
or his own ill luck. Perhaps the two 
agree in the sage notion that success is 
always a ‘ toss up,’ and entirely a matter 
of chance. But toreturn. The Reader 
having often enough already, ‘ in all con- 
science,’ most unwittingly recommended 
works that did not succeed, is propor- 
tionately afraid of any fresh occurrence of 
a more ruinous nature; and when he 
meets with a production of genius, the 
essential quality of which is that of ma- 
king a strong effect upon the public 
mind, he is terrified at the contemplation. 
We are here admitting that he perceives 
considerable merit in it, and a certain 
power of some kind, though he does not 
understand it: still, his judgment being 
formed upon such sieve or thimble- 
gauging principles as we have explained, 
he knows not on which side the blow 
may fall; whether on the right side of 
public excitement, or the wrong; which 
latter he takes for granted will rebound 
fatally upon the publisher's interest. 
This again is absurd reasoning; except 
the book be inflammatory, scurrilous, 
violent in theology, politics, &c. ; and is 
both erroneous and ignorantly weak, as 
applied to works of genius, simply as 
such. In this ridiculous dilemma, the 
Reader determines at all events to be 
upon the safe side; and condemns the 
production accordingly. In-fact, he has 
no opinion but a certainty. Mediocrity 
can do no harm, and may sell. Yet even 
in giving this no-opinion, he instinctively 
contrives it so as to leave himself a loop- 
hole, in case of—accidents. He begins 
with praising the work under considera- 
tion, sufficiently to determine the pub- 
lisher’s mind upon accepting it—and then 
drops in a gentle but, &c. If the work 
sell pretty fairly, he rubs his hands, and 
with a sagacious wink remarks, ‘I said 
so—I saw it would do!’ If it does not 
sell at all, he says with a wise, long face, 
‘ Ab, I told you I was rather afraid of 
it!’ Ina fine, the Author and the Pab- 
lisher are injured and fooled; the Public 
are defrauded and fooled; and the Reader 
is both fool and knave—the fool always 
predominant. 

“ Have we dissected and dismissed— 
re-seized and finally analysed and exposed 
this creature sufficiently ? We think so ; 
but have we convicted him to himself? 
Have we made him confess to his own 
conscience? Not to mention his folly, 
does he know what a roguehe is? This 
is doubtful; for he is one of those dastard 
sinners who dare not look their own mo- 
tives in the face.” 


Over and above all the enormities 
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now charged nst poor Pewter- 
Face, — ago his 
head at the English Opium-Eater,” 
and that he “stands bolt upright 
upon the weakness of the publisher, 
like a wooden oracle, or a self-acting 
verbal pump.” 

The author of the Exposition is 
now much exhausted—as well he 
may be—and pale, like one about to 
faint—just as Jack Ketch looked, last 
time we saw that English worthy, 
after he had been whipping at the 
cart-tail a Spittalfields weaver who 
had cobenties some silk. A mo- 
nomaniac is always in bad condition 
—purfled, and short of wind—with 
a little pot-belly and thin shanks, like 
an elderly innkeeper, at whose house 
the Cheap-and-hasty changes horses, 
and stops ten minutes to gin-and- 
water. Had not the Reaper a white 
feather in his tail, he would turn-to 
and take it out of him yet; but 
Pewter-Face has neither the genius 
nor valour of Frosty-faced Fogo, and 
curs it like Jack the Butcher. It is 


the only instance, we verily believe, 
that ever occurred in England since 
the Norman Conquest,—for even 
Cockneys are not always so uncou- 
rageous as to be cowards,—of a crea- 


ture of that kind continuing to re- 
ceive punishment for upwards of 
two hours, without once attempting 
to return so much as one open-hand- 
ed blow; and also the only instance of 
a creature of that kind continuing to 

ive punishment for upwards of two 
Cons, without having produced the 
slightest discolouration on the mug 
of his opponent—if the Reaper will 
allow us to call him so—or draw his 
cork. The stakes, whatever they 
were, ought, in our humble opinion, 
to be drawn, and the men!!! sent 
to the pump. It has been altoge- 
ther a disgraceful exhibition, and 
Cockaigne must be ashamed of her 
champion. 

But the Bantam having frightened 
the Gander, looks down on his fea- 
thered leggikins, and crows like a 
wren. “ We declare that all the lead- 
ing arguments were once used per- 
sonally to a highly respectable pub- 
lisher, and their truth admitted by 
him, even while he suffered himself 
to be entirely overruled by the pur- 
blind’s knavish opinion, against which 
he had astrange misgiving.” ‘Such 
arguments as we have here laid be- 
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fore the public, we have used in seve- 
ral quarters where they might have 
been understood advantageously, as 
we think, to the hearers. We did 
not, however, insist upon their vali- 
dity so much as at present; not ha- 
ving to learn, ‘at this time of day, 
that prejudice is stronger than rea- 
son; and that its strength is in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the indi- 
vidual, and the absence of a know- 
ledge of elementary principles. In 
all his promiscuous thoughts upon 
literature, a publisher’s mind is 
usually modelled exactly after that 
of his presumptuous jackal. The 
present work may claim the very 
ungainly honour of first introducing 
to the world a PusiisHer’s Reaper. 
In that occult office, hitherto herme- 
tically sealed, and hidden from all 
eyes, is centred the Chief Barrier and 
False Medium excluding rising au- 
thors from the Public, and not unfre- 
quently from posterity, for sickness 
and death often intervene before the 
unfortunate devotee can eventually 
struggle through, so as to obtain the 
least notice. * * * Considering 
his utter imbecility, we have, per- 
haps, been induced to deal too hea- 
vily with him, and although a great 
general benefit will result from his 
decomposition, we have been too 
slow in perceiving his utter prostra- 
tion—and apologize.”’ 

Is this a case of monomania, or of 
mere general lunacy? We think of 
monomania. One idea has taken 
ape gs of the roomy vacuum in 

is head, to the exclusion of all other 
tenants who might have been willing, 
in these bad times, to pay a small rent 
for lodgings in its cobwebby cells, 
notwithstanding the crevices in floor 
and ceiling ; and this apparent single 
gentleman is in reality the ghost of 
a Reaver. There he sits, idle and 
moping, like Achilles in the Shades. 
The proprietor of the tenement calls 
him a slave, but feels he is a tyrant. 
By no legal process will he ever be 
able to eject him—he is saddled with 
him for life. The question is, lives 
there on this earth the flesh-and- 
blood monster answerable to this 
oman and his parent? Having 
ittle or nothing to do with publish- 
ers or literary men, we cannot an- 
swer it from any personal experience 
of the Monster; Mr Blackwood as- 
sures us that there is no such ani- 
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mal in Edinburgh. We have in vain 
tried to ascertain his “local habita- 
tion and his name,” but to our inter- 
rogatory—“ Have you seen him?” 

ut to many well-informed persons 
of all ages and sexes, the reply has 
always been in the negative; so we 
are happy to repose in the belief 
that he is the coinage of a heated 
brain, perceptive overmuch through 
a “False Medium.” We remember, 
indeed, a truly uncommon- looking 
animal a good many years ago being 
exhibited here in a booth on the 
Mound, which, had he figured now, 
we should have shrewdly suspected 
of being a Reaper; but he turned 
out to be a shaved bear. There 
seems, therefore, to be no reason for 
doubting that he isa dream. He is 
a mere |personification, by a lively 
fancy, of all the worst attributes of 
the human character most formida- 
ble to a Cockney; and that fancy, no 
less alarmed than lively, giving him 
a pewter-face and goggle brass-eyes, 
has made him an ugly customer. It 
must be a fearful thing to the Expo- 
sitor of the False Medium to see him 
fed. On such occasions a hyzna 
must be a lamb toa Reaper. With- 
out mumbling, how he must crunch 
his bones! Lights and livers must 
disappear like leaves; he makes no 
more of cow-heart than cow-heel ; 
and a basket-full of tripe, contents 
and all, at once meat and drink to 
him, he swallows with as much non- 
chalance as the Expositor would dis- 
play on turning up his little finger 
to a bumper of saloop. 

Seeing there is no such animal but 
in the Expositor’s upper story, and 
that he is mere painted air, we are at 
a loss whether most to wonder at the 
Expositor’s cruelty or his cowardice. 
Had the Reaper been real—a cock- 
ney like himself—we could have ex- 
cused considerable savageness in the 
Expositor; but we cannot pardon 
—no Christian can—such outrageous 
wrath with a creature of his own 
brain—such accumulated calumnies 
on the character of a nonentity who 
is not present to defend himself— 
and conclude that the Expositor is 
an atheist. 

Why, the Monomaniac has himself 
proved the nonexistence of the Rrea- 
DER by a single anecdote. Can he 
believe, for a moment, that the Rra- 
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DER—admitting him to have ever so 
little existence—for if he existed in 
the smallest degree, still his power 
over the publisher must have been 
superhuman and preternatural—can, 
we ask, the Monomaniac believe for 
a moment that the Reaper would 
have suffered the publisher to return 
the two hundred pounds?!! He 
would have been no Reaper at all, 
if he had ; but it appears, on the Ex- 
positor’s own shewing, that he did— 
argal, he is not.—Q. E.D. We call 
this a triumphant application of ma- 
thematical reasoning to moral sub- 
jects. 

In spite of the Skeleton with the 
Pewter-face, the Expositor concludes 
by pointing to the “advancing march 
of intellect, whose advent is hailed 
with admiration, with gladness, and 
sunward hope, by all who love to 
know that mankind are bursting the 
last links of the earth-grinding chain 
of wide-spread despotism, and to be- 
hold ignorance propelled, like a re- 
tiring sea, before a prophetic voice, 
bearing upon its surface far away the 
tossing wrecks of the countless rich 
insignia and cabalistic charters of sla- 
very and intolerant selfishness.” The 
Skeleton with the Pewter-face will, 
like the boy who held the pail to the 
butcher who slaughtered the Ram of 
Derby, be “ carried away by the 
flood,” and the green earth will 
laugh in the regeneration of perpe- 
tual spring. “The world,” he cries, 
“ is at last growing wiser for expe- 
rience, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when men of genius will at least 
have a chance of being able to save 
themselves and families from being 
starved!” There seems to us great 
bathos in that climax; but the fact 
is, that the Skeleton with the Pew- 
ter-face recrosses his sight at that 
moment, and he quails. ‘“ The first 
step to this is the overthrow of the 
barriers and abuses, thesupersedence 
of the False Medium excluding men 
of genius from the public.” Poor 
fellow, he is as much alarmed as 
ever—and in a pitiable cold-sweat, 
during a hymn to the advent of the 
March of Intellect, confesses that the 
first step of the liberating host must 
be to put down Pewter-face, whom, 
a few moments ago, he exulted to 
have made cat’s-meat of, and whom 
the Monomaniac seemed to believe 
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already placed upon many platters, 
each before a separate puss, in small 
dabs of minced collops! 

But he recovers courage with his 
thirty-second wind, and exclaims, 
cleansing his low forehead with a 
Barney Aaron wipe, “ As the present 
Exposition lays the ‘ old offenders’ 
bare, and at full length, to the in- 
spection of all eyes, we believe they 
will find it a serious risk ever again 
to flap their buzzard wings so high, 
either upon their own midden, or 
behind the screen. The clock-work 
of their heads is exposed, which, as 
it palpably tends to their stoppage, is 
much the same as having them 
chopped off.” 

Not five minutes elapse till Bragga- 
dochio swoons at sight of Buggaboo. 
Pewter-face assails him with one of 
those freezing smiles he knows so 
well to assume—and the Expositor, 
looking behind him to see if he be 
supported by the March of Intellect, 
finds himself deserted at his utmost 
need by that inglorious “army of 
martyrs and apostles,’—for so he 
rejoiced to call them on their ima- 
ginary advance against Pewter-face 
aud his Legion—for they are many 
—of Reapers. In great trepidation 


he cries—“ The March of Intellect 
is a glorious advent, upon which the 
world gaze with admiration; we hope 
it will at last think of doing sumething 
Sor itself.” 

The truth will out—poor Exposi- 
tor has no confidence after all in the 


March of Intellect. “ A man of ge- 
nius,” quoth he dismally, “ has to 
work up his very doubtful way with- 
out any encouragement but hope; 
all circumstances commonly rise at 
every fresh step he takes, to discou- 
rage, oppress, or crush him. This 
is totally true; look at the past. 
Though in a modified degree, it is 
true at present.” * * * “ The 
press of circumstances is against the 
possessors (of genius), while only a 
very few surmount, by unconquer- 
able perseverance, or else chance 
supersedes it for them, by some 
lucky contingency.” He will not 
therefore counsel men of genius to 
trust to the March of Intellect; but 
he proposes to save as many of them 
as may be possible from starvation, 
by endowing for their behoof a 
Great NationaL ALMsHouseE! 

Are there not—thus argues our 
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monomaniacal friend the Expositor— 
Geological, Zoological, Astronomi- 
cal, Botanical, Horticultural, Geogra- 
phical, Asiatic, Antiquarian, Royal, 
Philharmonic, Philanthropic Socie- 
ties ? “ And are not men of genius en- 
titled to an equal consideration with 
men of every other class and grade 
of intellect ? But a man of genius is 
not treated with equal consideration; 
he is treated with less—or rather 
without any. Away with your mock- 
ery of stone in Westminster Abbey ! 
away with your anniversary dinners 
and memorial speeches over the bot- 
tle.” Think of “ the man before he is 
screwed down.” It would seem from 
our unfortunate and irate friend’s 
too disjointed words, that there is 
not a man of genius in any of the 
societies he has enumerated—and 
pray, what and who is a man of ge- 
nius? The Cockneys being made 
painfully to feel in all the ordinary 
affairs of life that they are without 
talent, would fain believe that never- 
theless they have genius; and are 
frequently seen making the tiniest 
attempts, without that mysterious in- 
strument which lends its aid to the 
“tremulous writer,” to draw a feeble 
line of distinction between them; 
nay, impudently maintaining that the 
finest and greatest genius is seldom 
or never combined with talent—that 
the two are, in short, born enemies. 
This is comfortable doctrine to “ in- 
spired idiots.” Knowledge, art, or 
science, they are incapable of acquir- 
ing; but they can drivel and snivel 
a sonnet, for theirs is the “ vision 
and the faculty divine.’ Thus the 
Expositor—but why will he away 
with the stones in Westminster Ab- 
bey ? Why grudge the dead a monu- 
ment, the living an anniversary din- 
ner—the eloquent over their bottle 
a memorial speech ? What a scrub! 
But hear him in prosecution of his 
argument for the Almshouse. 


‘* He who discovers some rare stone, 
or property of it hitherto unknown, or a 
new sult, gains a degree of importance 
and respect:—to what institution is a 
man of genius, who is discovered in ob- 
scurity and want, to be referred—except 
his parish? A wonderful fig in opposi- 
tion to a living Homer, and what chance 
has he?—A_ pippin—and a Paradise Lost 
is answered with its own argument: a 
world of thought to an empty shell, and 
the vast ideal is put aside for the paltry 
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tangible ; not weighed but wanting. The 
noblest hearts are broken, while the 
wealthy empty their purses in patronage 
of premature peas and strawberries! A 
man writes a fine tragedy; but will it 
produce a fourth part of the value of a 
full grown Jion? An heroic poem, as 
full of fearful matter as the Trojan horse, 
would cut but a sorry figure against the 
definite importance of a turgid prize ox; 
and as to a powerful novel, or any other 
MS. work of genius, how very different, 
in a worldly sense, should we feel, if in- 
stead of that, we were the happy pos- 
sessor of a snuffy mummy of one of 
the Pharaohs! Living power has a 
sadly vague chance against athing which, 
in comparison, is literally only fit to 
be * sneezed at,’ — sic transit gloria 
mundi ! 

“* There is no piece of inert matter so 
common, but it possesses more definite 
conventional claims than the highest ef- 
forts of human intellect. So much fora 
lump of ivory or log-wood ; a large look- 
ing-glass, or a prison gate; a gas-pipe or 
a@ post; so much for a mere stone; 
though, by the by, there is no chance of 
its asserting its independence. If, again, 
it be unfortunately true that a man of 
genius is not a curious bird or shell-fish, 
is that a sound reason for his neglect and 
exclusion ?—the idea is enough to pro- 
voke any philosopher, not made on pure 
pose, to ‘deal out damns for trumps,’ 
against ornithology, conchology, and all 
the family of the terminologies, &e. Real 
genius holds all those THINGS as in the 
hollow of its hand; and is a knowledge 
of the details and technicalities, to be 
considered as the fine pitch of excellence ? 
Grant that he does know all these mi- 
nutia, in addition to the greatest original 
knowledge upon the subject ; he does not 
any the more belong to the Society: he 
is no rare bird or shell—he is only a 
man !” 


We have a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice (which he cannot sto- 
mach )—why not, he asks, a Society 
for the Encouragement of Virtue? 
We have an Animals’ Friend Society 
—why not, he asks, a Society for 
“Superior” People? Who doe8 not 
admire, he asks, the purposes and 
results of the Humane Society ?—“ is 
it not a hard case that the men most 
worthy of preservation are left to 
their fate? If they are not literally 
drowned, they are immersed and 
overwhelmed by the tide of adverse 
circumstances, and we have seen 
some of them morally stoned to 
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death.” There must then be an Alms- 
house. 

It is in vain to speak, he says, of 
the Penny Magazine. It rightfully 
deserves “ its extraordinary and un- 
precedented popular patronage ; but 
what definite advantage is this to the 
possessors of knowledge ¢” “ In like 
manner,” doth he argue, “we may 
say of the Universities that, when- 
ever they turn out (not meaning a 
pun) aman of superior abilities, how 
seldom is any provision made for 
him commensurate with such abili- 
ties, in comparison with his inferi- 
ors, men of rank and patronage ?” 
Besides, he has commonly found 
Professors, and those who ought to 
propagate and support new and im- 
portant discoveries, “exert them- 
selves to the utmost on the opposite 
side, or else turn a deaf ear and an 
averted countenance. They are pur- 


- blind with self-conceit, ignorance, and 


prejudice.” “ What is the reason,” he 
asks, “ that there is scarcely an in- 
stance of any man of extraordinary 
genius who was not considered a 
dunce at school, and who probably 
was so in what his master most ex- 
celled, the memory of mere words, 
and application of scholastic rules ? 
What is the reason that such a man 
of genius never makes a figure at 
College, though he ‘ makes his 
mark’ upon the heart of posterity, 
or rather, why is he almost invariably 
expelled?” “ Oneof the highest honours 
that can attend a youth’s outset in life 
is to be expelled from College, for ma- 
nifesting resistance to servile igno- 
rance and brutal tyranny ! Such was 
the case with Shelley and many 
others,—gu@ nunc enumerare,”’ &«’. 
as the Expositor elsewhere expresses 
himself in Latin, shewing that had 
he ever tried to enter at College, 
he would have been plucked for 
shameful ignorance, and thereby de- 
frauded of the “ highest honours that 
can attend a youth’s outset in life.” 
Naked as the day he was born— 
without even a white feather in his 
tail—would he at once the Expositor 
and the Exposed have been seen flying 
along the most magnificent street in 
Europe, from Carfax to Magdalen 
Bridge, (the plucking, we shall 
suppose, having been performed in 
Pembroke,) and amidst shouts of 
derision from scouts, and cads, 
and raffs, all attracted by the singular 
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spectacle of the man of Plato, (an 
unfeathered biped,) would he have 
been inspected and reviewed as he 
mounted by the wheel up to the 
basket of a providential Rumble- 
tumble, where, squeezing himself in 
among a miscellaneous congregation 
of surly men, shrieking women, and 
squalling children, he would have 
squatted with his nose at his knees, 
till Jeroboam touted upon Jehu, and 
away he was whirled to the sound 
of instrumental music, to finish his 
education in Cockaigne, and “ put 
his mark on the heart of Posterity”— 
a mark, we make bold to say, neither 
so broad nor so deep as that en- 
grained then and there, on the rough 
rind on which he sat. There must 
be an Almshouse. 


“What we would advocate, then, is 
the establishment of a Society of English 
Literature and Art, &c. for the encour- 
agement and permanent suj,port of men 
of superior ability in all departments of 
human genius and knowledge; and that 
this should be carried progressively on- 
wards till enabled by it;s funds to erect 
itself into a regular jinal college, as a 
rightful place of reference and natural re- 
sult for all the other colleges, or rather, 
to speak comprehe?,sively, and more con- 
sistently, FOR ALL SUPERIOR EFFORTS OF 
HUMAN FACULTIE‘S, 

“ Peradventu'e we shall be told that 
this idea is somewhat Utopian: there 
are many pers,ons who cannot see a thing 
till it is don’s, and fixed : that, ‘ however 
well such ay. establishment might answer 
at first, it, would gradually, in the due 
course of human frailty, become subject 
to all th e same abuses as those we have 
previor,sly named?’ No doubt but it 
would, ;—we fancy ourselves looking out 
of th.e grave a few years hence and see- 
ing ‘it ;—we feel posthumously wise as to 
the end of allsuch vain hopes! But then, 
this is supposing the establishment to be 
f yunded upon the old system, which is very 
opposite to what we advocate. 

“ How are its professors, or judges and 
umpires to be chosen? By wealth, rank, 
influence, patronage ; by the strong in- 
terest of some literary or scientific feci- 
nize uve? Certainly not; but by their 
capability, proved by their having them- 
selves produced the best works of the 
kind in the given department. 

“ Now, admitting that this arrangement 
may still be subject to the influence of 
private vanity, self-importance, jealous 
pique, or interest; well, let us reduce it 
to that. Half the old established objec. 
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tions and difficulties thus perishes; we 
mean the incompetency. It is quite time 
that genius turned the tables upon ig. 
norance. The greater part, if not the 
whole, of the former objections would, 
however, be superseded by the necessary 
circumstance of there being no ‘ gowned’ 
tyrant, from whose verdict there was no 
appeal; but several fit judges in each de- 
partment, besides umpires, all of whose 
names would be known, so that nothing 
could be done in the dark. Nay, a man 
of ability should have the right of appeal- 
ing to the whole society, upon any great 
occasion, if he objected to its decision, 
and be permitted to argue the question 
in full conclave. Moreover, if bis claim 
was a high one, he should have the right 
of printing his defence at the expense of 
the society.” 

But let us consider, quoth our Mo- 
nomaniac, “ the funds required for 
this long-protracted rationality.” On 
what scale of remuneration is it pro- 
posed that subsistence shall be doled 
out to those unfortunate men, who, 
having all life long been making 
“ superior efforts of human facul- 
ties,” are consequently in great dis« 
tress? “ Say, for instance,” quoth 
he, “ a man produces a fine Epic, 
and receives three hundred per annum 
Jor life. Again, the producer of a 
powerful tragedy would only be en- 
titled to an annuity of one hundred 
pounds.” Not that he does not con 
sidersuch a tragedy—a powerful one 
—a two hundred-ass-power one, that, 
on an emergency, could draw Drury 
Lane to Covent Garden, “as great an 
effort of human genius as any epic,” 
but because there is “ a manifest dif- 
ference inthe timeand labour employ- 
ed.” A “superior” man may, he thinks, 
at any time write three powerful 
tragedies for one fine epic; and on 
that principle has this great actuary 
calculated annuities for the de- 
nizens of the Great National Alms- 
house. But suppose an aged hun- 
dred-pounder, imbued with fresh 
ardour and vigour by high feeding 
on his annuity, sets to work, like a 
four-year-old, and, on the body of 
Terpsichore, begets thumping twin 
tragedies, each of them born, like 
the darling of Danaé, with long dee 
hair, and, like Richard the Third, wit 
teeth—by what law, human or di- 
vine, shall he be prevented from 
taking place and pension with the 
“ producer of one fine epic,” and 
- for these long-protracted rationali- 
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ties” receiving three hundred per 
annum for life? And what if the 
old epic poet, feeling the genial in- 
fluence of season and salary, and 
inspired, too, with a mounting emu- 
lation, brush up to his long-neglect- 
ed muse, who has been leading a 
sort of widowhood for his sake some- 
where about the King’s Mews, and 
the faithful cast-off, restored to all 
the privileges of a wife, within the 
year be delivered of a “ fine epic,” 
a bouncing Epopopeia, with a bold 
invocation and a noble catastrophe, 
at which the “ grave tragedian” 
looks aghast? Unless Justice and 
Mercy have both flown to Heaven, 
Homer must have six hundred per 
annum ; nor can we see why his 
annuity should not double itself 
every three years. His first epic, 
by supposition, had been produced 
without hope of _—- and al- 
most in despair of praise—yet was 


a fine one; now he is clothed, wash- 
ed, lodged, and fed at the public— 
the national expense—and is it too 
much for mankind to expect that 
gratitude and glory giving an impe- 
tus to that sacred passion in the soul 
of genius, which for ever seeks in- 


tercommunion with the beautiful 
and sublime, he should propagate an 
epic triennially, till, after the expira- 
tion of perhaps a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the good old annuitant, now 
little else than mere skin and bone, 
but as rich as Croesus, be released 
from the pleasing toil, and entombed 
in the Grand Cemetery of the Alms- 
house ? 

The Great Founder, however, will 
see no force in this reasoning; or 
rather he has anticipated and given 
it the go-by—thus—“ It may be asked 
in the language of trade—‘ What! is 
he then to sit himself down quietly 
for the remainder of his life, and do 
nothing for his money ?’” Such is 
the low language held by trade, ever 
anxious to degrade the mighty by 
some intermixture of the mean; 
but the Founder claps a plaster on 
the mouth of the wretch of the Row, 
at the same time deafening his ears 
with this squabash—“ Certainly: he 
has done enough : would you have a 
man to write epics, and keep him at 
it, like a wheel-wright with a govern- 
ment order?” It appears then, in 
conclusion, that he is to have three 
hundred per annum settled on him 
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for life, on condition that he write no 
more Epics! The purpose is laud- 
able; but we agree with Joseph 
Hume in thinking that it might be 
effected, in all cases, at about a half 
of the hundredth part of the expense 
—say ten pounds—not an annuity of 
ten pounds—but an out-and-out gift 
of five pounds, without any deduction 
—to be paid over once for all to the 
heroic genius, who will cheerfully 
give a receipt in the form of a pro- 
missory note—nay, would not hesi- 
tate, were it not otherwise provided 
by the Laws of the Foundation, to 
pay the stamp. 

The Founder calls upon us to re- 
member, that “ a man has probably 
passed the chief part of his life before 
he is able to produce such a work, 
independent of the labour of the ac- 
tual composition.” “ It must be 
clearly seen that there will be no 
danger of the Fund being drawn 
upon by a multiplicity of these high 
claimants. Scarcely a sufficient num- 
ber would be found, even including 
tragic authors, to constitute the re- 
quisite professors in these depart- 
ments.” And here his plan begins 
to dawn, and soon reaches meridian 
splendour. Most of the producers 
of the greatest works of all kinds 
are to be professors, with salaries— 
and “ ought to be, or our end is not 
perfectly answered.” As it by no 
means follows, argues our Monoma- 
niac, “ that a man capable of em- 
bodying one, or perhaps two great 
questions of passion, should be able 
to continue such efforts,” the Profes- 
sor of Tragedy, whose annuity is but 
one hundred pounds, should have a 
larger salary than the Professor of 
Epic, who as an annuitant pockets 
three hundred—they should be in 
income, as in genius, on a par. “ Thus 
the salary of a professor in the epic 
department would be very low in 
profit, though high in honour”—not 
one half so much as that of a pro-— 
fessor “in the tragic department.” 
Nor would the salary of a professor 
“in the tragic department” be equal 
to that of the “ individual who was 
one of those appointed to judge of 
dramas in general.” All the salaries 
would be small, not exceeding in any 
department one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, and the duties 
“ equalized by distribution.” Thus, 
with the addition of their annuities, 
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gn by virtue of their works, the 

ounder affirms, that “a sufficient 
competency would be ensured to 
the first men of the times in all classes 
of human ability.” He has calcula- 
ted—we know not on what data— 
‘that their number would be one 
hundred and twenty. 


“ With regard to the funds required, 
we sincerely believe that as a commence- 
ment, the sum of L.15,000 per annum 
would amply suffice to carry the best 
purposes of the Establishment into effect ; 
by ensuring a comfortable maintenance to 
thirty of the greatest men of the time, 
from annuities and salaries; by giving 
independence or encouragement, as the 
case might deserve, in annuities and re- 
wards to upwards of one hundred others ; 
while, at the same time, every distressed 
individual in the country who possessed 
superior abilities, would be stimulated to 
do his utmost, in the conviction of ob- 
taining a fair hearing, and with the honest 
chance of receiving permanent support, 
or temporary assistance, according to his 
merits, and an introduction to the public. 

‘¢ Thus: annual expenses of house 
and house-establishment, L.1200 (no 
public dinners at the expense of the 
fund); thirty Professors’ salaries, aver- 
aged each at one hundred per annum, 
L.3000 ; annuities to thirty Professors, 
averaged also at one hundred each, 
L.3000 ; annuities to sixty others, claimed 
by virtue of their approved works, aver- 
aged at L.75 each, but varying probably 
from L.150 to L.25 per annum, L.4500; 
premiums and rewards annually, L. 1500 ; 
salary to secretary, L.150; amanuensis, 
L.50; two surgeons, who are to attend 
all annuitants resident in the metropolis, 
L.150 each ; sundries, to be well ac- 
counted for, such as books of reference, 
medals, &c. L.500. No valuable libra- 
ries to be purchased, the establishment 
being expressly founded for the natural 
support of living authors, and all men of 
genius and ability who wrile valuable 
books, or produce valuable matter of any 
kind. 

“ We have now enumerated all the 
important expenses, and it will be found 
that the estimate is under the sum pre- 
viously mentioned.” 

The first thing, then, to be done, is 
to raise some L.400,000 or so—say 
half a million—and this should be 
done chiefly by subscription, for 
though the establishment “ might 
now have some chance of being fa- 
vourably considered by both Houses 
of Parliament,” the Expositor thinks 
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“ the rapid increase of general know- 
ledge will better conduce to a fit con- 
summation through the medium of 
—— patronage, than if it were 

ounded by the hand of government.” 
Public patronage, he thinks, would 
prevent “private patronage” in the 
direction of its affairs, and all “ Court 
interest.” 

The funds required for the under- 
taking—half-a-million merely—ha- 
ving been “thus shewn to be com- 
paratively trifling,” the Expositor 
asks, “ will it be looked on as a tax?” 
He admits it may, but who willgrudge 
to pay it? Nobody. “ For our requi- 
sition is not unreasonable,” as too 
many have been, which have been 
borne “ with centuries of patience.” 
All classes of citizens will cheerful- 
ly contribute, he doubts not, except 
the Sentimentalists and the Scrubs, 
To the Sentimentalists, he says, 
“ Well, gentlemen! do you button 
up your pocket, and take a settling 
pinch of snuff, after subscribing 
a deep sigh, and a melancholy shake 
of the head!’ Such subscriptions 
might soon build a Bridge of Sighs, 
but never an Almshouse for cigars 
and saloop to men of genius. To the 
Scrubs he addresses himself in his 
severest manner, having no hope of 
making “ persuasion do the work of 
fear.” He sets before their eyes a 
vision of their dying day. “ What see 
you then? We willtell you. You see 
your coffin! Ay! the actual black 
long box that will hold you like a 
crossed-out ledger. Look well upon 
it ! think of it! does it not confound 
all the purposes of your life, shewing 
them to be empty as itself? They 
cannot be more 80, even when you are 
in it.” Having thus frightened the 
Sentimentalists and the Scrubs out 
of their subscription, he addresses 
himself to the more rational and 
profuse. “Slaves,” says ke, “ are 
emancipated at enormous cost; vast 
sums are expended in Polar expedi- 
tions; and in building an hundred 
and fifty new churches and chapels.” 
But “our requisitions are not unrea- 
sonable”—ihough these are—such 
is the cunning implication in the sly 
Monomaniac’s argument. He would 
cheatthe planters—neglect the Poles 
—and dilapidate the Church—all 
for the sake of his Almshouse. And 
thus he concludes his petition, with 
an animated allusion tothe “ Hueand 
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Cry,”— we see five hundred or a 
thousand pounds offeredas a reward for 
the apprehension of a murderer, and we 
approve it. We know that this is good 
in a political view, though theindividual 
whois destroyed may not be important ; 
would it not, however, be a some- 
what better thing to give a moderate 
sum towards saving all men who are 
of importance, from the mortal hand 
ofcalamity ?” Thisreasoning is equal- 
ly new and irresistible; and shews 
us how the money may at once be 
borrowed from the Bank of Eng- 
land. It will gladly advance half-a- 
million on condition of receiving 
nine-tenths of the blood-money now 
lavished on the bloodhounds of the 
Criminal Law. Many “ individuals” 
of “no importance” are annually 
“ destroyed”—such as old gentle- 
men and their housekeepers—anti- 
quated maiden ladies—solitary wi- 
dows — nay, even husbands and 


wives with large small families, who 
have long been a burden on their re- 
spective parishes—“* Qua nunc enu- 
merare,” &c. A tythe of the expense, 
at which the persons of unsound po- 
litical principles who destroy them 
are now apprehended, would in ge- 


neral suflice—for “ murder will out,” 
and it does indeed seem highly ab- 
surd that we should be taxed for its 
detection. After such small deduc- 
tion as a tythe, each five hundred 
or thousand pounds would be paid 
into the Bank—and as murder 
(thanks to the march of intellect) is 
apparently in a fully more flourish- 
ing condition at present than almost 
any other of the fine arts, we think 
the proprietors of the Bank of Eng- 
land would have no reason to repent 
their bargain with the Managers of 
the National Literary and Philoso- 
phical Almshouse, were its chief 
condition to be, that principal and 
interest should be held to have been 
repaid by the31st of December, 1854. 
But that might be safely left to the 
decision of a Reformed Parliament, 
should the Bank then seek a renewal 
of that clause in its Charter. 

The money having been thus 
raised, the foundation endowed, and 
a hundred and twenty annuitants 
comfortably established for life, all 
men of the highest human faculties, 
—may we humbly presume to direct 
the attention of Joseph Hume to 
three items.—Salary to Secretary, 
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L.150—ditto, amanuensis, L.50—dit- 
to, to twosurgeons, L.150 each. These 
would we erase with a scratch of our 
pen. Let the old Epic Poet be Se-- 
cretary to the society and his own 
amanuensis—and let him perform 
the duties of both without a stiver. 
Has he not L.350 per annum from his 
professorship, and from his Epic, of 
such transcendent worth that many 
posterities must elapse, ere an age 
able, and many more ere an age will- 
ing, toread it, will occur inthe Course 
of Time? And can it be that he, thus 
richly endowed with the gifts of 
genius and of fortune, will grudge to 
conduct the literary and other cor- 
respondence of the institution, of 
which he is the brightest ornament ? 
Milton himself was Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell, though that was before 
he wrote his Epics. How much 
easier to be English Secretary even 
to the National Almshouse —after 
your Epic—and when you are no 
more expected, nay permitted, to 
invoke either Urania or a less hea- 
venly muse! Here is an annual 
saving to the Almshouse of L.200 at 
a scratch. But we confess ourselves 
incapable of controlling our indigna- 
tion within Christian bounds at the 
flagrant job of the brace of surgeons. 
A brace of surgeons at L.150 per 
annum each for 120 annuitants! 
Shame! shame! shame! True they 
range from threescore and ten years 
toacentury and a fraction—but the 
old crows are all healthy—having 
now all the necessaries and all the 
harmless luxuries of life, and not an 
article to do, except, perhaps, for 
some easy Magazine, conducted by 
a candidate indulgent to the infirmi- 
ties of those among whom he hopes 
ere long to set up his rest. What oc- 
casion can such annuitants have for 
surgeons ? It cannot, surely, be in 
contemplation to amputate many of 
their limbs! To stone and gravel the 
sedentary are doubtless liable; but 
the most celebrated surgeons will be 
too happy to operate gratis on such 
distinguished patients, for the mere 
honour of the thing ; and inall cases 
where lithotrity is advisable, we an- 
swer for our friend Costello. 

See to what horrid calamities the 
appointment of two salaried sur- 
geons would lead! Men high in the 
profession would not accept it; they 
would scorn to be paid for operating 
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upon paupers. The situations, there- 
fore, would be conferred on youn- 
kers, and there would be a great 
scramble; but they would turn the 
whole job into a joke, and consider 
the annuitants almost in the light of 
subjects. The thought of the butcher 
work that would then befall, may 
well turn the most ruddy-faced pale ; 
and the farce of “ killing no murder,” 
an after-piece, in three acts, would 
be performed, with great applause, 
many nights in succession; the Great 
Saloon, in which it was intended by 
the humane and benevolent founders 
that the annuitants should prose 
away carelessly diffused on sofas, 
being converted into an Anatomical 
Theatre or shambles, where gagged 
and bound on tables, without regard 
to literary or scientific distinctions, 
aged Epic and Tragic writers, and 
men who had taken out patents for 
inventions in the useful arts, would 
undergo the most excruciating ago- 
nies, and too many of them, in the 
hands of their tormentors, give up 
the ghost. 

Orsuppose that superannuated sur- 
geons were to get the appointment on 
the great principle of the establish- 
ment, in reward of neglected merit. 
All at once they get into tolerable 
practice among 120 annuitants, all 
as aged as themselves; and desti- 
tute indeed must they be of that 
pride of place and profession, with- 
out which a man is little better 
than a beast, if they did not set to 
scarifying, and cutting for the stone, 
with even more savage and uncea- 
sing alacrity than the rising young. 
What operations will they not per- 
form! Purblind and palsied, the 
digging though feeble will be fear- 
ful; they may not cut very deep, 
but then always in the wrong place; 
and the annuitant, slowly dying of 
one disease, is quickly put to death 
by an operation intended to cure 
another, of which so much as the 
very seeds have not yet been sown 
in his constitution ! 

Contrast with either of the two 
pictures we have now set before you, 
that of the almshouse in an unsur- 
geoned state! Now and then the 
tragic professor looks, if not a more 
“lofty,” a more “grave” tragedian 
than is his wont, as some hidden 
ill, some internal sore, gnaws him 
into the remembrance 
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mortal. But no case of surgical 
instruments clangs in his ears, more 
dreadful than Apollo’s quiver, when 
like night he descended, and stand- 
ing not far apart from the ships, slew 
dogs, mules, and men, with arrows 
tipt with plague. 

“ Fallen Cherub! to be weak is mise- 

rable, 
Doing or suffering,” 


cries the Professor of Epics, and hob- 
bling into his dormitory he quenches 
the human pain in his mortal viscera 
by a divine draught of his immortal 
poem, which shall soothe the pangs 
of the afflicted of many generations, 
or steep them in oblivious sleep. 
Forgetting that there is a surgeon 
in this sublunary scene, they will 
all—the whole body of annuitants— 
forget that there is any work for 
surgeons, and Ariphron’s Hymn to 
Health, of which we have published 
but a few dozen versions, will be 
translated and paraphrased in many 
thousand ways, and in all unima- 
= measures, till Hygeia will 
ave to call on Cloacina, and these 
two tutelary goddesses of the great 
national almshouse will be in dan- 
ger of being worked off their feet. 
Yet will they not compiain—for dear 
to them will be their old annuitants 
—and open day and night for ingress 
and egress—the doors of their most 
holey temples. 
The Monomaniac has triumphed, 


“ And we who came to scoff, remain to 
pray.” 
He nods assent to the extinction of 
the two surgeons, and the merging 
of secretary and amanuensis in the 
chief Epic poet. We see the great 
national, literary, and philosophical 
Almshouse in a new light. Let no 
expense be spared in the erection of 
a stately edifice. Let it be of ala- 
baster or marble—we shall not ob- 
ject; but, as more eternal, we 
recommend adamant or Aberdeen 
granite. Let the order be the Doric. 
Its austere simplicity is, to our mind, 
sublime. Let there be a gallery for 
statues of all the illustrious annui- 
tants, that future ages may be fami- 
liar with the faces and figures of their 
benefactors. Let them not be chis- 
seled in classical costume; but in 
the very dress they wore on the flesh, 
or on the bone; and let that dress 
be single-breasted pepper-and-salt 
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coat, violet-silk vest with a sprig, 
and breeches of thunder-and-light- 
ning, with stockings to match, rig- 
and-fur (anglicé, ridge and furrow), 
and of any colour but white, which 
hides not dirt, or scarlet, which is 
too dazzling to the eyes of aged men, 
and might cause ophthalmia. We 
hope Chantrey will not be hurt at 
our proposal, that all the statues of 
annuitants be executed by those na- 
tural sculptors, Greenshields and 
Thom ; the former of whom has cut 
Burns’s Jolly Beggars, and the latter, 
Tam o’ Shanter and Sutor Johnnie, 
in a style, all the world allows, ad- 
mirably suited for the inmates of the 
almshouse. 

But what a hole will be made by 
all this in the subsistence-fund! It 
was proposed at first to limit it to 
half-a-million; but we must add 
a quarter of a million more for the 
edifice, furniture, and statues. The 
annuitants must not be scattered 
through the town in lodgings—like 
ordinary men—but must sleep with- 
in the walls. Nine-tenths will be 
bachelors, who have given no hos- 
tages to fortune—or childless wi- 
dowers—nor ought they to be allowed 
to marry at their time of life. A do- 
zen double men, with families, must 
have apartments in Hymen Court— 
the Peckwater of the Almshouse. 
There must be no communication 
between this rectangular retreat, Hy- 
men Court, and Benedict Square, 
all husbands having to go round for 
access to the interior of the main 
building, and all women and chil- 
dren using a common back-door into 
the Park. 

As no library is to be allowed, 
there should be a parcel of parlours 
for drafts and chess, and a billiard- 
room. There must likewise be a 
hall for gymnastic exercises, fitted 
up by Clias, who knows the capa- 
bilities of elderly gentlemen, and 
would provide against pride getting 
too severe a fall. But the glory of 
the structure will be the dinner- hall. 
Statues, though impressive, look 
cold and deal but the originals 
warm and alive; statues are for the 
admiration of posterity, the originals 
more for the love of contemporary 
eyes. Imagine all the annuitants at 
a Gaudeamus! The commemorative 
Gaudeamus on the anniversary of the 
foundation-day! The Epic Poet in 
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the chair, faced by him of the Tra- 
gic department, and flanked by the 
“ support of men of superior ability 
in all departments of human genius 
and knowledge!’ To see them eat- 
ing and drinking like common men! 
Yes! all difficulties have vanished 
from our imagination, if not from our 
reason, and we see the stately Struc- 
ture—where standing, we know not 
precisely in our dream, but we feel 
as if it were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Paddington — 
gravely smiling through trees. On 
the flight of steps in front, among 
the shadows of the pillared portico, 
and its contemporary poplars, are 
lying a number of annuitants, single, 
or in groups, some sound asleep; 
others but dozing; some drawing an 
demonstrating problems on the thin 
sand of yellow tinct that at dawn en- 
abled nymph and matron to scour 
into monotoned smoothness the soft- 
ly ascending stairs, and these are the 
salt of the scientific on earth; others 
with “their eyes in fine frenzy roll- 
ing,” or in “dim suffusion veiled,” and 
shrivelled lips moving to more shri- 
velled hands, making one. visible 
harmony, and they are the Epie, 
Tragic, Lyrical, and Pastoral Poets, 
singing—but not “aloud” —“oldson 
that are the music of the heart,” for 
they, the Emeriti, are forbidden to 
sing new; some with “ retorts cour- 
teous,” whiling away the philoso- 
phic hours in experiments, which 
ever and anon with pleasing explo- 
sions disturb the stillness else too 
profound, and evaporate as of yore 
in smoke that joins the far-off com- 
pany of clouds resting on the blue 
serene of the sky—the alchymists 
these; others rehearsing fair forms 
of government for the promised land 
of Utopia, into which all men of wo- 
man born are to emigrate in the 
March of Intellect, and there to live 
in a blessed millennium, unconscious 
of priests or kings, and these are the 
greatest-happiness-people, or Utili- 
tarians, the disciples of Jeremy the 
Prophet, who charitably bequeathed 
his aged body to dissection for the 
good of the human race followin 
one another like the budding an 
falling leaves ;—yet not among them 
all recognise we a single face we 
have ever seen before—not one of 
the “ old familiar faces” on the steps 
of the Sanctuary! Alas! how is 
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this! But cheer up, oh! soul with- 
in us! for we remember the words 
of the Monomaniac “ no one would 
be eligible to the annuity whose cir- 
cumstances are already good !” 
Thank heaven, all who owned the 
“ old familiar faces” we miss, though 
few of them were rich, and most of 
them had “enough to do to make 
both ends meet,’—among them 
many 


“A virtuous family, though exceeding 
poor,” 


all alike well knew how to distin- 
ish poverty from pauperism, both 
i aene and practice, and made the 
little they had suffice for all life re- 
uired, even its holiest charities. 
We mean the mighty in intellect, the 
bright in wit, the creative in imagi- 
nation —the pure in thought — the 
blameless in conduct—or, if blame- 
less there never were among the 
sons of dust, say, in one word, as 
mortals speak of mortals, raz Goon, 
including some, all too many, whom 
the world might be forgiven for call- 
ing unfortunate. 

Yet, as there are, doubtless, as 
good fish in the sea as any that ever 
came out of it, each fish that we see 
there, though in appearance an odd 
fish, or rather like flesh fishified, may, 
when weighed in the scales, make 
the fairest fowl kick the beam that 
ever flew out of the gates of Paradise. 
For their size they do indeed seem 
as if they would prove very heavy, 
and fetch no bad price at a farthing 
a-pound. They have been all duly 
entered at Fishmonger-Hall, and the 
Expositor, kindling at the sight, ex- 
claims, “the advantageous effect of 
such an establishment would be 
powerfully felt from the metropolis 
to every remote corner of England; 
and in proportion to Aer influence, 
over the whole moral world.” 

Would we could see the aspect of 
the future smiling upon us in so flat- 
tering a light! Would we could be- 
lieve that “it would be giving a con- 
ventional and permanent centre of 
gravity to the efforts of all men of 
ayhagmrpow ability;” that it “ would 

e to the workings of intellect what 
the regulating weights are to the ho- 
rologe ;” “that it would turn aside 
the errating scythe of Time, by giv- 
ing him a planetary motion, instead 
of that of a desolating and precarious 
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comet ;” that it would “ give to Hope 
a more stable face of truth, who has 
ever been the illusive Janus of all 
men of genius.” Fain would we go 
along with the Expositor in all these 
glorious prophecies; but we turn 
our eyes towards the Flight of Steps 
and the Portico, and our hearts die 
within us at the sight of the hundred 
and twenty old annuitants. 

A horrid thought takes advantage 
of our despondency, and drives us 
to distraction. Oh! heavens! who 
has by some unhallowed artifice got 
upon the establishment? Who? Oh! 
woe’s us! who but a—Reaper. A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! Oh! no— 
no—no! A hyzena in the fleecy ho- 
siery of alamb! Spotted and striped 
too! The devil incarnate of hyzena- 
ism in shape of one who yet looks 
to the visual nerve unpurged by rue, 
as if he, 


*¢ Pleased to the last, would crop his flow- 
ery food, 

And lick the hand just raised to shed his 
blood !” 


We discern him dirtily dawning 
through the assumed lamb. Flowery 
food, indeed! Give him a bag of 
bones. Lick your hand, indeed! If 
he do, it will be with a tongue rasp- 
ing like a file steeped in vitriol, and 
you will be the Ghost with the 
Bloody Hand. The poor Expositor 
who has just been elected Pastoral 
Poet, and is passing rich in the idea 
of forty pounds a-year, and passing 
proud in the hope of a professorship 
that may make up the hundred, in- 
stinctively through lamb sees hy- 
zena, and uttering a loud shriek, 
faints away, and falls into the arms 
of the Head Bard of “the Tragic 
department.” He, aged man, igno- 
rant of the anagnorisis, is overcome 
by the catastrophe, while the Reap- 
ER, With arms a-kimbo, and a sneer 
that would have withered Mephisto- 
pheles, steals up the steps, and first 
standing over his victim, calls, in a 
loud, humane and Christian voice, 
“ Water !—water!—water!” and then 
stooping down, applies his mouth to 
the left ear of the prostrate Exposi- 
tor, “ whose blood-streaming nostril 
in agony swims,” and mutters, in a 
low, diabolical, and hellish whisper, 
“ PewTer-Face — aye — PEWTER- 
Face,” while the heart of his victim 
grows “dry as dust.” 
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“ Peradventure we shall be told 
that this idea is somewhat Utopian.” 
Far be it from us to say so—it does 
not remind us of Sir Thomas More 
by the associating law of resemblance 
—and we fear it is practicable. But 
think of a Radical Reformer esta- 
blishing a system of which the vital 
principle is self-election! He anda 
few other men of first-rate “ human 
ability” establish a society of Eng- 
lish literature and art, into which 
no man is to be suffered to intrude 
the point of his nose, who is not ina 
state of destitution as utter as his 
obscurity, the tax which a sand-blind 
and stone-deaf world exacts from 
the celestials. The establishment 
“ for the encouragement and perma- 
nent support of men of superior 
ability in all departments of human 
genius and knowledge,” becomes “a 
regular final college.” This regular 
final college becomes “a rightful 
place of reference and rational result 
for all the other colleges.” But let 
us be just. Self-election expands 
into universal suffrage. Before this 
august tribunal are to be tried the 
claims of all existing men of genius, 
who are to be “ permitted to argue 
the question in full conclave.” Not 
surely with shut doors. No—they 
will be flung open to the whole 
world, and accommodation provided 
for reporters. The immediate con- 
sequence of this will be, not, per- 
haps, the dissolution, but the deser- 
tion of Parliament—of all courts of 
justice—of Edward Irving’s chapel 
—and Richardson’s booth. Here 
will all the orators of the human race 
be daily heard pleading for “all 
superior efforts of human faculties” 
before “ fit judges in each depart- 
ment, besides umpires.” Umpires! 
why the species will be umpires— 
and the only difficulty will be to 
find a referee. 

Suppose that hurried away head- 
long by a torrent of eloquence from 
the mouth of a poet whose epic is as 
inferior to the epic of his most for- 
midable rival, as that most formid- 
able rival’s philippic is to the phi- 
lippic of him who, claiming to be a 
Homer, is in fact only a Demos- 
thenes. Judges, umpires, and referee, 
all decide in favour of the thundrous 
cataract, and leave the more silent 
river to pursue unhonoured his 
course to the sea. Think not that 
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provision has not been made for an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, for the baffled bard “ has the 
right of printing his defence at the 
expense of the society,” and thus 
the power of scattering it over all 
the earth on all the winds of heaven. 
Astonishment, shame, remorse, fall 
on the heads of judges, umpires, and 
referee; and “ the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky Isle” seems to rise from 
the dust at the magic spell of that 
* reclaiming petition,” and to be en- 
throned in spiritual silence far “above 
the smoke and stir of that dim spot 
which men call earth.” 

The Expositor nobly admits that 
even within these hallowed walls 
“ private vanity, self-importance, jea- 
lous pique, and interest,’ may insi- 
nuate their way ; but never may they 
establish a footing there, for they 
will lift up their eyes in vain for “a 
gowned tyrant,” and seeing none, 
will flee away to their native Erebus. 
Nay, were even the same abuses 
which have ruined all other esta- 
blishments, and made the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge the proli- 
fic mothers of moon-eyed monsters 
haunting the twilight of superstition 
that now broods over those noisome 
walls, to keep creep creeping, rep- 
tile ways, into the National Alms- 
house, so as at the close of fifty 
years, the whole inmates are a ge- 
neration of vipers, why, what worse 
should we be, then, cries the Ex- 
positor, 


“In sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired,”’ 


than we are now? What more would 
be required than for some other man 
like mE to write such another book 
as the “ False Medium,” and the 
year of the Almshouse Fifty-one 
would be even as the year of the 
Almshouse One, by itself One, bright 
as the All-seeing Sun-eye in the 
cloudless heavens, and, like that lu- 
minary rising to run another race, to 
be renewed every half century, with 
new illumination supplied from a 
like golden urn. 


“ Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul!” 


But alas! for the weakness of 
poor human nature even in mo- 
nomania! The prophet’s heart all 
at once misgives him—Mammon and 
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Momus are seen reassuming their 
sway over a money-making and 
laughter-loving world—and even 
after the foundation-stone of the 
Almshouse has been laid, and under 
it, with all the usual and suitable 
ceremonies of Free Masonry, have 
been deposited, coined for the occa- 
sion, the usual and suitable number of 
brilliant brass-farthings—the assem- 
blage dissolves into thin air, and he 
hears not the tick of a trowel! His 

rophecy is “negatived by neglect!” 

e feels that “ mankind are deter- 
mined, openly, and with palpable ad- 
mission, that men of genius shall be 
starved or driven through the waste 
of life as heretofore, and that nothing 
remains but to direct their fortitude 
to its best ends, and exhort them to 
the practical wisdom of forestalling 
the world’s dismissal in the sternest 
manner !” 

In the sternest manner! These 
are words calculated to excite the 
most horrid fears. We see men of 
genius stropping razors, and even 
tying blades to handles, that they 
may deal with inexorable force and 
nicest precision the suicidal stroke. 
We see them fastening dumb-bells 
to their feet, that on throwing them- 
selves over those noble bridges they 
may go plumb down and head over 
ears into the mud, instead of floating 
superficially to the Nore. We see 
them dangling dolefully on trees. 
We see them preparing their ar- 
senic, their oxalic, their prussic acid, 
illustrations all of “ the practical wis- 
dom of forestalling the world’s dis- 
missal in the sternest manner!” 

But vain such horrid fancies ; for 
the expositor pleasingly explains 
what he means “by the sternest 
manner,” which we are happy to find 
is consistent with the utmost mild- 
ness and moderation. Men of genius 
“are quietly to withdraw them- 
selves from the crowded scene”— 
they are to leave “the shades” of 
London for those of Wales or the 
north of England. Still, in “the stern- 
est manner,” we presume, on the out- 
sides of coaches, on the topmost lug- 
gage, tier above tier, “a woody thea- 
tre of stateliest view !” 

s Stern prophet no more—he is the 
mild physician. “ We recommend 
some distant parts of England, where 
the scenery is little inferior in beauty 
to many of the most applauded spots 
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which travellers only paint during 
the summer season ; and where com- 


‘munication from the metropolis, 


when necessary, is prompt and cheap, 
and will soon be much more so, to 
the chief towns that are nearest to 
your chosen retreat!” He points to 
North and South Wales, and to York- 
shire; but on the whole, his leaning 
is to the Lakes! He informs men of 
genius that “the pittance in London 
that will barely procure a little food 
among astack of chimnies, will there 
provide double the quantity of pro- 
visions, and a cottage with a look-out 
beyond all Manor grounds.” So may 
it be now—though we cannot say 
that on our occasional visits to the 
Lakes, provisions appeared to us to 
be remarkably cheap. But they were 
all excellent ; and nothing even in our 
imagination can exceed in racy rich- 
ness a small leg of black-faced West- 
moreland mountain mutton, from 
Stye head, if it be not a large leg of 
pale-snouted Westmoreland pig in 
Stye-foot—Ham ! But can our Expo- 
sitor be so ignorant of the laws 
which regulate the price of provi- 
sions, and domineer over all the mar- 
kets of the world, as not to see at a 
glance, that if multitudes of men of 
enius, who have been long living in 
ondon “on a pittance that barely 
procured them a little food,” were to 
make an eruption from the metropo- 
lis, and an irruption into the pro- 
vinces, say Westmoreland, with a 
determination to consume “ double 
the quantities of provisions,” provi- 
sions would rise to a loftier altitude 
than ever was witnessed even in the 
case of those volatile spirits, rums; 
and that dearth, with all its train of 
horrors, wouldsoon convert that now 
happy region into a howling waste ? 
Therefore, we not only protest 
against this immigration of men of 
genius into Westmoreland, but we 
call upon the authorities, more espe- 
cially in Kendal, to erect such bar- 
riers as may exclude them from the 
banks of Windermere. They would 
commit greater devastations than an 
army of Norway rats. But should any 
considerable body of men of genius 
contrive to elude the vigilance of 
Mr Unsworth, and be seen bearing 
down on Bowness, we call upon the 
Windermere Yacht Club to anchor in 
the bay, with springs on their cables, 
and to ward off famine by such fire 
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fs has not been heard since the bom- 
bardment of Algiers and Navarino. 

Should the enemy succeed creep- 
ing into the country, in driblets, du- 
ring cloudy nights, and thus ulti- 
mately establish small colonies in the 
forks of the hills, we are hardly pre- 
— to say what measures should 

e taken to extirpate the nuisance. 
Those who prig will of course be 
handed over to the civil power; and 
bringing with them Cockney habits, 
they will soon suffer severely in this 
way—for being hungry and misin- 
formed respecting the price of provi- 
sions, they must take to sheep-steal- 
ing, not as a dernier, but as a premier 
resort. The more high-spirited will 
soon be starved, for they will find 
that ’tis no joke working in the slate- 
quarries, or even “ findin’ stanes ;” 
and as they have sworn never more 
to put pen to paper—found begging 
unproductive—and stealing fatal to 
their friends—it is, in the nature of 
things, impossible that they should 
survive so long as to gain a settle- 
ment and come on the parish. 

In a few years, it is obvious that 
all the cockney-colonies will have 
dwindled away like leeches on the 
lonely moors. The natives would 
no more think of intermarrying with 
them than with negroes, and we 
cannot charge our memory, since 
the days of Grathwaite Jack, with so 
much asa single mulatto begotten in 
the country of the Lakes. Yet, during 
the few years the interlopers are 
dwindling away, pleasure-parties 
sitting beneath parasols on green 
eminences must lay their account 
with being sometimes startled by 
strange Appearances issuing from 
the thickets to the smell of pic-nics 
—Sylvans seeking to vary the mono- 
tony of a sustenance on berries by 
an occasional bite of cheese—while 
the gentlemen of the rural féte must 
prevent any female flower-gatherer 
from straying from canvass or leafy 
tent, for though these squalid 
wretches 


“ Are lean and lank and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand,” 


their evil propensities survive the 
worst extremities of nature, and they 
are Satyrs to the last. 

But here we must do the Exposi- 
tor the justice to say, that he does 
not counsel idleness to the colonists. 
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He does not chalk out for them any 
specific work in the North, and is ma- 
nifestly as unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of the country as with its produc- 
tions and climate. “The greatest diffi- 
culty,” he tellsus, “remains. Suppose 
a man unpossessed even of the most tri- 
vial means, how is this to be obtain- 
ed? We assume him to have great 
abilities.” A man of great abilities 
cultivated by good education, and in 
the prime of life, “ unpossessed even 
of the most trivial means,”—that is 
to say, literally without a farthing, 
we should think might soon make a 
splendid fortune, in a free country 
with a reformed Parliament, by ex- 
hibiting himself as the Unfortunate 
Youth. But the Expositor proposes 
a different plan for raising the wind. 
“He must sink, not the consciousness, 
but the application of his powers, 
using only the fag-end of them in an 
actual sense, as a lion would his paw or 
his tail.’ The tail of a lion, no doubt, 
may be said to be his fag-end; but 
he never employs his fag but in lash- 
ing his own sides, or scratching his 
majesty, for, as was well known to 
Aristotle, the lion’s fag-end is pro- 
vided with a natural nail or claw. 
The king of beasts, on no occasion 
whatever, not even when pressed 
with hunger, employs his fag-end in 
catching his prey. It contributes 
much to the luxuries, but nothing to 
the necessaries of the life-royal. His 
paw, on the other hand, thinks no- 
thing of breaking at a single pat the 
back of an ox. The man therefore, 
whom we “assume to be of great 
abilities, but unpossessed even of the 
most trivial means,’ must not suffer 
himself to be so far misled by the Ex- 
positor (candidate though he be for 
the Chair of Natural History) as to 
dream for a moment of procurin 

subsistence by means of his fag-end, 
in imitation of Leo the First. His 
paw he not only may, but must use ; 
unless he would prefer earning a 
meal by treading clothes in a tub. 
But even then he must on no account 
“ use his fag-end in an actual sense ;” 
for that would indeed be a strange 
way of cleaning either blankets or 
sheets. 

The Expositor is now met by “a 
finishing objection.” “ Suppose,” 
says a friend, “ you have wife and 
family, and retire into the coun- 
try without any means of support- 
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ing them, and that you are -un- 
able to get employment of any kind, 
what is to become of you?” This 
would be a staggerer to a man of 
moderate abilities; but to a man “ as- 
sumed to be of great abilities” it is 
not even a poser. The Expositor 
holds the Querist with “ his glitterin 
eye” like the ancient mariner, an 
says, cuttingly and piously, “ Close- 
reasoning Economist, why the man 
must die, of course, and his family 
be left to Providence.” 

He thinks it on the whole best to 
adventure on this rather unpromising 
mode of life, among the scenery of 
the English lakes. But he seems to 
hesitate between it, and another re- 
commended in a “ bold and mascu- 
line thought” of a writer in the New 
Monthly Magazine—namely, “ to 
purchase a wood-axe, and cut your 
way to the back settlements of Ame- 
rica.” There is a good deal of cut- 
ting between the front and the back 
settlements, and a tornado or two 
would be found useful ; nor do we 
very distinctly see how even a man 
“assumed to be of great abilities, 
but without even the most trivial 
means,” could hope to reach bis ulti- 
mate destination, with nothing to eat 
but timber with a decoction of bark. 
However, that is his own look-out; 
and we shall not weep our eyes out 
at the thought of his attempting it, 
for any thing rather than his infest- 
ing the Lakes. Men of genius fortu- 
nately forget that much timber and 
more coppice is felled annually in 
Britain; that here there are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; and 
that they might “ purchase an axe,” 
or procure a bucket without pur- 
chase, and forthwith set to work, fell- 
ing down or winding up, on this side 
of the Atlantic. Drawing-water is la- 
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borious, but easily acquired; so is 
hewing wood ; but let a man of ge- 
nius, or who is “ assumed to have 
great abilities” try to be 


‘* Famous, and be had 
In estimation, 

According as he lifteth up 
His axe thick trees upon,” 


and he will soon discover that cele- 
brity is not to be so easily acquired in 
that way as he may have fondly ima- 
gined when employed in drawing 
water. The edge of the axe, at the 
first stroke, skites off the bark of the 
bluff old bole like winking ; and as 
the disconcerted genius looks up, a 
crow angrily lets tall something into 
his eye that bites like vinegar. At 
the second stroke, the anti-druid 
does disturb some insects, but not 
half so alarmingly as a wood. 
pecker. At the third stroke, he pe- 
netrates half through the rind, and 
his axe has cast anchor, which it 
costs some minutes to weigh. In an 
hour or two he is in sight of wood; 
but it appears to be petrified ; and a 
few chips, or rather shavings, are the 
amount of the mischief he has done 
by meridian. Methuselah himself 
could not have found time, from the 
cradle to the grave, at that rate, “ to 
have cut his way to the back settle- 
ments of America;” and, whew! 
away flies the steel in mingled pity, 
shame, indignation, and disgust, lea- 
ving in the paw of the Expositor a 
mere piece of wood, which, disdainin 

to be made such a handle of, follows 
the example of its former associate, 
and leaves our backwoodsman on 
his “fag-end,” with little hopes, we 
should think, of sensibly contributing 
to the clearance of the great Conti- 
nent of America, or the New World. 
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WHO IS BORN ? 


LisTEN to the question that brings 
with it the resuscitation of Nature! 
“ Who is born?” and at the sound 
old age is young again. 

But we will leave this town life 
awhile, and stretch our pent-up 
limbs amid the glittering of bubbling 
brooks, as their running waters twin- 
kle in the sun, and the rustling of 
forest glades, as their many-tinted 
leaves challenge sport with the 
winds. 

What merry peal of village bells 
is that, that comes floating through 
the air as if to give gladness to the 
hearts of all that hear it? It issues 
from yonder Gothic embattled tower 
that crowns the straggling uneven 
gable of the ancient church. We 
will ask this smiling, country, happy- 
looking lass what it all means. Ah, 
is it even so, my pretty maiden? I 
wish you the same, with a good hus- 
band for yourself. But what is the 
tale she tells? Oh, quoth she, the 
lady of the squire, who lives in yon- 
der Queen-Annish-looking house, 
that, amid the gay sunshine, seems as 
if it rested upon the very slope of 
the upland, has this morning pre- 
sented to her lord a son and heir; 
and as a welcome to the event the 
village bells ring merrily—and the 
village folks look gay and blithe, for 
the squire is good, and kind, and af- 
fable, and his lady is yet more good, 
and kind, and affable than he; and 
this evening—this lovely, spring-like 
first of-May evening, many a glad 
couple are to dance on the Manor- 
house lawn, and many a foaming 
tankard of the steward’s nuttiest 
ale is to be drunk in toasts, full and 
deep, to the new-born squire’s co- 
ming health and happiness. So far 
all is well! But knows this picture 
no reverse ? Shall we be prophetic 
and Sibyl-like, looking like cunning 
seers into the womb of far-off time, 
and with the faithfulness of Ghost- 
Banquo’s mirror, reflect the urchin’s 
future course ? A long series of pic- 
tures lies before us—first, a spoiled 
and petted childhood, with opposi- 
tion breeding waywardness, and in- 
dulgence laying the foundation of a 
headstrong self-will, sufficient to 


stock three general officers and four 
rear-admirals of any of our modern 
dramatists :—next in the series is a 
hey-day, reckless, neck-or-nothing 
college life, with five-barred-gate 
leaps threatening breakage to our 
hero’s neck, and five-folio-filling bills 
threatening mortgage to his estaie:— 
the third living portraiture that pre- 
sents itself to our foreseeing eye, is 
the death of that squire so good, so 
kind, so affable, and the succession 
of the scapegrace, with a score of 
post-obits, usury debts, and mort- 
gages, to welcome him to the hall of 
his ancestors—“ Another and yet an- 
other ;’—see what the fourth gives 
us :—his debts and obligations “ lay 
on load” too much for him to bear 
—part slips through his hands—all 
is in danger—and a hasty flight to 
the Continent is the only chance of 
saving himself from a visit to the 
Fleet; while the pretty village, whose 
bells you may still hear ringing afar 
off, finds itself deserted by the fa- 
mily that from time immemorial was 
its upholder and support; instead of 
the unfortunate receiving aid and 
comfort, he is pressed to despair by 
the squire’s rent-collector, who must 
have the rent, because his employer 
must have remittances; and instead 
of the sickly widow being cheered 
by a visit and a word of consolation 
from the lady of the manor, she is 
consigned to the cold and hired at- 
tendance of the workhouse nurse, 
who will count her death as so much 
labour spared. 

But there is yet one more picture 
to complete the series :— Years, 
many years have rolled by; those 
that were young have become old; 
those that were reckless have be- 
come thrifty; the village has been 
ruined, but the estate has been nur- 
sed ; and, at last, after many neglect- 
ed seasons, the manor-house once 
more boasts its rightful occupant ; 
he has changed his extravagance for 
prudence ; but, alas, how many other 
feelings has he changed besides! a 
long continental career has made 
him forget the virtues of a native 
home—his heart is seared over by 
selfishness, and acknowledges no 
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emotion on witnessing the roof that 
gave him birth, or the village that 
afforded him half his boyish play- 
mates :—he had forgottenit, then why 
wonder we that it had forgotten him’; 
and that when the death of the cu- 
rate had placed the office at the elec- 
tive disposal of the villagers, they 
passed by unheeded the recommen- 
dation of the squire in behalf of one 
whom they had never seen, and 
whose name had reached them with 
no very good repute, to bestow it on 
a pastor whose name, life, and ac- 
tions had endeared him to them all ? 
But though to honesty this may be 
no marvel, vast and unbounded was 
the surprise of him, who could not 
understand that his own neglect had 
destroyed the bonds that had made 
them his :—to surprise succeeded an- 
ger—to anger revenge, which he 
found too fatal means to wreak ; and, 
Jo! the village that ushered in his 
birth with a thousand heartfelt re- 
joicings, is now a second Auburn, 
while the pretty maiden that told us 
with so full a voice the joy of all 
upon his entrance to the world, now 
grown old and desolate, is sister in 
suffering to 
“ ____ yon widowed, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy 
spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for 
bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses 
spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till 
morn.” 


These things our insight to futurity 
enables us to see! Oh, then, silence 
those deceitful bells, or change them 
to the solemn tolling of a funeral 
dirge! Forbid the dance that even- 
ing is to witness on the lawn; nor 
let the ale cup flow! And do thou, 
pretty maiden, pass in silence home- 
wards, laying it to your heart that 
all yon belfry’s lively peal ought, if 
it told truth, to sound (as poor Ophe- 
lia has it) 

* Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 

harsh.” 

But I am afraid I have begun, like 
many a greater genius, at the wrong 
end of my story; for, though these 
things may be—and are,—still there 
is, and ought to be, a music in. the 
question of—Who is born? What 
though there be wickedness among 
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men, is it for that that we are to for- 
get there is virtue too? Thank Hea- 
ven I am not yet a Timon, for Iam 
still able to persuade myself that Na- 
ture is willing to make men good, 
and in that belief to rejoice at the 
birth of a new-comer, who may be 
destined to add his share to the hap- 
piness and well-being of the world. 
One portion of the Mahometan creed 
is, that when their great prophet was 
born, a lambent flame was seen play- 
ing round his head. We Christians 
are not bound to believe that; but, 
at all events, it is a pleasant conceit to 
give a visible sign and token to him 
whose mission is held to be joy and 
comfort to the human race. Has 
Shakspeare’s adorer never had en- 
thusiasm enough in his moment of 
“ fine frenzy,” while dwelling on the 
Poet’s creations, to imagine that Na- 
ture must have marked the birth of 
the sweet Swan of Avon by some 
startling prodigy thatshould acquaint 
the universe that her prime favourite 
was at length given to the world? 
Or has Raphael’s disciple never fan- 
cied, in the heat of his admiration, 
that the great master’s brow must on 
his first entry into life have been 
twined with one of those golden cir- 
clets with which he*has so often 
coroneted the Saviour and the Vir- 
gin? It is the happy prerogative of 
the human faculty to be able to make 
these impossible events easy to the 
imagination ; and though the so doing 
may not be justifiable in the pre- 
sence of a conclave of cold-blooded 
Utilitarians, it is an innocent luxury 
—an honourable fault of fiction that 
leads to such a result, and need ne- 
ver bring its author to the confession 
of a peccavi before those who can 
believe that there is something more 
inideality than cohobated philosophy 
will admit. 

“ Who is born?” To ask the 
question, and to rejoice in the reply, 
are both innate seeds of the human 
composition. I forget who it is that 
has finely remarked, “ Through ge- 
neration creation enjoys a sempi- 
ternal youth;” but the sentiment is 
as true as the expression is beautiful, 
—even though Mr Malthus heaves 
heavy groans every morning as he 
casts his eye at breakfast over the 
birth and marriage lists of the news- 
paper. The principle that makes 
the poet or the painter rouse his 
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mind to its most effectual fire—the 
desire that he has to make “ the age 
to come his own,” is but another 
mode of expressing the universal 
sentiment that pervades all men’s 
breasts, and which is more generally 
shewn in the feeling which every one 
possesses of being continued to fu- 
ture time through their offspring. The 
philosopher, when he pointed to his 
works, and said that those were his 
children, was illustrating this senti- 
ment in so doing; but though this 
expression was fine, hardly so fine 
may it be thought as that of the Ro- 
man Cornelia, who presented her 
children as the only jewels worthy 
of a matron’s boast. Thus it is that 
the father sees in the boy, who is 
climbing his knee for the promised 
kiss, not only a pledge of happy and 
requited love, but a copy, or, as it 
were, a renewal of himself. He sees 
thirty or forty years of his own life 
in @ manner struck off, and can al- 
most bring himself to believe that 
Nature for him has done what Me- 
dea performed for Jason’s parent— 
reinvigorating and making new that 
current of blood, which the course 
of years had palled and rendered 
sluggish. Nor is the anxious mother 
less blessed in her progeny :—when 
her own girl-heartedness and buoy- 
ancy of spirit have given way before 
the unsparing oppression of care, 
she still watches with delight the 
same feelings developing themselves 
in her child, and the natural affection 
of the parent gains fresh vigour from 
the floods of memory that come 
pouring upon her mind, as she gazes 
” the sportive gambols of her dar- 
ing. 

But what is thus expressed in 
human nature is still more forcibly 
developed in the brute creation. 
Did we find parental fondness con- 
fined solely to the lords of the crea- 
tion, we might be led to believe that 
it was something begot by reason, 
and that it required the exercise of 
a chain of mental faculties to pro- 
duce the result. Should any one, 
however, draw so rash a conclusion, 
asingle glance at all created nature 
will be sufficient to correct it. The 
ferocious tigress, who is at enmity 
with all the world, and who has all 
the world for an enemy, crouches in 
parental anxiety by the side of her 
cub, and dares a thousand perils for 
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its sake : the growling hyzena forgets 
her humour in the consciousness of 
being a mother, and fondles her 
brood in dark and threatening places, 
such as none but a parent could con- 
vert into the abode of affection: the 
glaring lioness ceases to be angry, 
and subdues her nature to be still 
more natural. Oh, if there be any 
thing that can bring to light the la- 
tent seeds of gentleness and love, it 
is the call of instinct in favour of 
offspring ! 

But “ Who is born,” with its an- 
swer, is not only pleasant in itself, 
but the cause of pleasantness in 
others, as the fat knight of Shaks- 
peare was not only witty him- 
self, but the cause of wit in others. 
Authors, the bent of whose minds 
has been humorous, have made the 
ushering of a new comer into this 
world of waywardness a sort of 
stock-subject whereon to graft their 
quips and cranks; and by what Mr 
Shandy would call a judicious use 
of the auxiliary verbs, have made it 
almost as prolific as the weather is 
to an Englishman in conversation. 
After a decent round of smart things 
has been indited on “ Who is born,” 
they have proceeded to descant hu- 
morous-wise on “ Who has been 
born ?”—“ Who might have been 
born ?”?—* Who will be born ?”— 
“Who is not born ?” with a thousand 
other varieties as syllogistically illus- 
trative as “ the white bear” of Tris- 
tram’s philosophical papa. Thus the 
Greeks, in their fanciful theology, 
tell us how Minerva was born with- 
out a mother, and how Bacchus was 
brought to his full growth after his 
mortal parent was reduced to a heap 
of ashes. Thus Rabelais, and our 
much-quoted, well-beloved Sterne 
after him, have described the way in 
which great men and heroes ought 
to be given to the world. Thus 
Fielding, in his great Epic novel, takes 
for a hero one of whom it for along 
time appears doubtful whether he 
ever had a father or amother. And 
thus Smollet, in his Adventures of 
Mrs Commodore Trunnion, inge- 
niously describes how a child may 
not be born at all. 

As I have always looked upon 
these authorial freaks as so many 
well-timed sops held out to the Cer- 
berus of care, for the purpose of 
seducing him for a while to forget 
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his appointed task of making man- 
kind miserable, I beg in humble 
imitation here to narrate a story that 
has allusion to the same topic, assu- 
ring my reader that he must needs 
find it very new, as it is one curiously 
extracted from an ancient German 
manuscript, written (as I opine) 
about the termination of the thir- 
teenth century, and which for the 
most part is so obliterated and dis- 
figured by age, that with all decent 
confidence 1 undertake to declare 
that no one but myself could have 
succeeded in bringing it to a success- 
ful interpretation. 

Nearly in the very centre of Ger- 
many,and closely bordering upon the 
powerful barony of Drachenvichstein, 
lived three brothers in a small neat 
cottage, with a rivulet in front, and 
a dark umbrageous forest bebind, 
that seemed to forbid, by its tangled 
mass of foliage and brushwood, any 
attempt to penetrate its obscure re- 
cesses. Clanvel, the eldest of the 


fraternal triad, was a strange lad— 
sickly as to his body, and almost 
mute and expressionless as to his 
thoughts and mind. Some imagined 
him quite an idiot, others only half 


a one—while a third party shook 
their heads knowingly, as much as 
to say, “that remains to be proved.” 
One thing, however, was certain, 
that though he would never labour 
either in the field or at the forge, he 
always, on the first of the month, 
had ready for contribution his share 
of the quota, which the three agreed 
to club together for their mutual 
household expenses—where the mo- 
ney came from, neither of the other 
brothers could guess. They only 
knew, that every now and then— 
perhaps twice or thrice a-year— 
Clanvel would disappear for three or 
four days, and then again return, and 
follow his usual idle avocations, as 
if nothing extraordinary had happen- 
ed. Once, indeed, the two brothers 
determined to watch the path by 
which he disappeared from the cot- 
tage, but it was long before they 
found an opportunity; for, idiot as 
he was, he always contrived to effect 
his escape so cunningly, that the 
game was off before they could put 
themselves upon his trail. At length, 
as luck would have it, they one morn- 
ing caught sight of him just as he was 
eloping. To their great surprise, he 
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directed his course to the gloomy 
forest that lay behind the cottage; 
and long before they could reach the 
dell by which he entered, all trace 
of him or of his path was lost. What- 
ever astonishment, however, they 
might have felt at being thus baffled, 
they had the wisdom to keep it to 
themselves; for as they were not in 
the best repute in the neighbour- 
hood, owing to no one being able to 
tell who they were, or where they 
came from, they had the wit to per- 
ceive, that to promulgate a report of 
there beingany mystery among them- 
selves, would be tlie very way to give 
rise to still farther suspicions. 

Thus, then, for a long time, they 
lived—Clanvel never working at all 
for his livelihood, and Anuspruch and 
Martin fagging early and late to earn 
their monthly quota, when one morn- 
ing, as they were sitting together at 
their sober breakfast, they were 
roused from their meal by a party of 
horsemen galloping up to the cottage- 
door. Such a circumstance, in the 
hurly-burly days of the thirteenth 
century, was not calculated to excite 
any very pleasurable emotions, and 
the first thought was, to slip out at 
the back entrance, and fairly take to 
their heels ; but the consciousness of 
having done no harm, joined tothe im- 
possibility of their being able to escape 
the pursuit of a troop of well-mount- 
ed horsemen, speedily changed their 
intentions, and they awaited what 
was to happen in silence, till a loud 
beating at the door summoned them 
to the threshold. 

No sooner had they there made 
their appearance, than the leader of 
the troop, courteously removing his 
casque, saluted them with a reve- 
rent bow. 

“ My Lords,” cried he, after ha- 
ving thus made his obeisance, “ I 
have to announce to you, that the 
Baroness of Drachenvichstein died 
last night, after little more than an 
hour’s illness.” 

Anspruchand Martin looked at one 
another, as much as to say, “ What 
have we to do with this?” but pru- 
dently held their tongues, till they 
should hear something further, in ex- 
planation of what it might all mean. 

The Captain of the troop, after 
waiting a minute to see whether a 
reply would be vouchsafed him, pro- 
ceeded: “ The will of the Baroness | 
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has been opened, in the presence of 
the Carmelites of Lichtensaps, and 
in the name of our deceased lady, 
we have come hither to salute Lord 
Clanvel as acknowledged Baron of 
Drachenvichenstein. Will it please 
his Lordship to receive our homage 
here, or at the castle ?” 

What the knight thus stated was 
nothing but the truth. The old lady’s 
will announced to the world that she 
bequeathed her title, and the whole 
of her estates, to the weakly, puerile, 
half-idioted Clanvel, on the condi- 
tion that he married within one year 
from the date of her death, otherwise 
all her property was to go to the Car- 
melites of Lichtensaps; and in the 
event of his marrying within the 
time prescribed, and dying without 
issue, her estates were to be equally 
divided between the two brothers, 
Anspruch and Martin. 

However much the Baroness’s will 
might have astonished the world, no 
one attempted to dispute it; and, in- 
deed, there were some who whisper- 
ed that the deceased had very near 
and dear reasons for leaving her pro- 
perty to the three brothers of the cot- 
tage, while others, who hated scan- 
dal, protested that that could not be, 
as the Baroness had never been mar- 
ried. All such remarks as these, 
however, were carried on in a very 
sotto voce style, and were in nowise 
intruded on the new Baron, who, 
hand in hand with his two brothers, 
proceeded to the castle, and was in- 
stalled with all due solemnity in his 
baronial honours. 

For a time every thing went on 
well and prosperously ; but when 
Anspruch and Martin began to con- 
sult together on the change that had 
taken place in their prospects, they 
agreed that it was now no very diffi- 
cult matter to guess where Clanvel’s 
secret supplies of money had come 
from, when they were only the hum- 
ble inmates of a cottage. Butit was 
the future, more than the past, that 
demanded their attention. 

“ Here is another specimen,” cried 
Martin, “ of our foolish brother’s 
luck ! We, who are men, sound both 
in body and in mind, are still at the 
bottom of the ladder, while he is at 
the top. We, who are strong enough 
to cope with giants, must be obedient 
to the little finger of this elderling, 
who has scarcely muscle enough to 
fight a cat.” 
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“ Hush, good brother,” interrupt- 
ed Anspruch, “ walls have ears, and 
we have not yet lived here long 
enough to know all the trapdvors 
and crevices where listeners may be 
lurking.” 

“ Never heed, never heed,” re- 

lied the other, “I will answer for 
it that none lie concealed in this 
apartment: I have made it my own 
under favour of my lord, the Baron, 
and I give you leave to fit me with 
the stocks if there is corner or loop- 
hole here, that I wot not of. Be- 
sides which, I care but little, if all 
the world should hear what I have 
to say. This castle shall not contain 
me long, for I have no taste for being 
the slave of one, in whom you know 
not whether the ague of the body or 
the mind most predominates.” 

“ All the better that, good bro- 
ther,” quoth Anspruch ; “ we come 
in for our shares the sooner.” 

“We!” exclaimed Martin; “ we 
are no Carmelites; and it is they 
who take the estates when the Baron 
dies.” 

“ Not, if we can first contrive to get 
him wedded. It is on that point 
that I wanted to consult with you.” 

“It is in vain,” cried Martin im- 
patiently: “ did you not hear the 
homily to which the sanctimonious 
Carmelite confessor treated Clanvel 
last Sunday, in which he took half an 
hour to persuade him that the only 
pure marriage he could perform 
would be one with Heaven? Rely 
on it, these grasping monks will strain 
a point or two before they let our 
addle-headed brother enter into ma- 
trimony.” 

“It is on that very thinness of 
brain, at which you grumble so much, 
that I build. Why, man, we have 
tongues in our heads as well as the 
Carmelites, and nature is on our side 
into the bargain. So be it our care 
first to provide a likely wife for his 
Baronship, and then to persuade him 
to marry her.” 

“ But even that will not do,” an- 
swered Martin; “ if he marries not, 
then away go the estates to the Car- 
melites; and if he weds, we shall 
have, before he dies, some puling, 
weakling, bantling like himself, just 
born in the very nick of time to un- ,, 
dermine our hopes.” 

“ There you are without your host 
again,” cried Anspruch; “ there is 
such a thing as providing the Baron 
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with a wife of that respectable age 
as to be beyond the risk of ruining 
our scheme by any increase of the 
family.” 

“ And who is to persuade Clanvel 
to marry such a one?” 

“ That must be our task,” replied 
the schemer; “ a difficult one, I 
grant, but for that very reason we 
must set to work the more ear- 
nestly.” 

Martin, though with no great hopes 
of the successful termination of the 
project his brother thus proposed, 
was not able to originate any more 
profitable employment of their time, 
and therefore consented to take part 
in its developement. 

The difficulty that first presented 
itself to the prosecution of their plan, 
was the finding a female such as they 
might venture to recommend to their 
brother. The indefatigable Anspruch 
hunted the castle through for such a 
one, having determined, if possible, 
to make his selection from among 
the female retainers of the Baron, by 
which he hoped to bring the matter 
nearly to a conclusion before the 
watchful Carmelites should obtain 
an inkling of what was going on. 


But with all his exertions he began 
to despair of finding one suited to his 


purpose. Some were too young— 
much too young—to make them safe- 
ly recommendable; others were too 
old to let him hope that he could 
persuade even one so foolish as his 
brother to receive one as his wife. 
At length, just as he was beginning 
to think that he must after all look 
abroad for an agent suited to his 
purpose, he met a female in the 
castle hall that seemed upon the 
whole tobe pretty well calculated for 
his object. Onasking her who she 
was, she represented herself as the 
locum tenens of her niece Risenda, 
who had been a sort of humble com- 
panion to the late Baroness, and who 
had been allowed a month’s leave of 
absence by the Seneschal to go ona 
visit to her parents. Anspruch, as 
he conversed with her, eyed her all 
over with a knowing look: she was 
weazen-faced to his heart’s content— 
looked full five-and- fifty (to fifty she 
owned )—and was already beginning 
to find that a walking stick for her 
right hand was no bad supplement 
in her perambulations about the 
castle grounds, Having thus satise 
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fied himself, Anspruch recommended 
her to the attention of Martin, and 
on comparing notes, they both agreed 
to endeavour to advance her to the 
affectionate regards of their brother, 
the Baron. The difficulties that stood 
in their way in this quarter, were 
not so great as they had imagined. 
Clanvel turned a ready ear to their 
persuasions—thought that ofall things 
he should like to be married—and 
when Risenda’s aunt was mentioned 
to him, did not see why she would 
not do for his wife as well as another. 
Things being in this successful train, 
and the lady herself having, after the 
proper quantity of becoming maiden 
scruples, consented to make her 
lord paramount happy in the posses- 
sion of her charms, Anspruch under- 
took to open the matter to the Car- 
melites, and particularly to the Con- 
fessor, of whom the Baron appeared 
to stand in no little awe. On the 
news being conveyed to the convent 
the storm that it created was prodi- 
gious, for one and all, abbot and por- 
ter, confessor and lay-brother, had 
made up their. minds that the fat 
lands of the barony of Drachenvich- 
stein were ina very short time to be- 
come holy Carmelite property. But 
the storm was in vain; Clanvel, un- 
der the guidance of his brothers, re- 
mained resolute ; and at last the con- 
fessor, finding that he could make 
nothing better of it, consented to en- 
sure to the convent the marriage 
fees by performing the ceremony 
himself. 

Thus far every thing went on to 
the heart’s content of the plotting 
brothers of the Baron. The only 
thing that they had to lament, was, 
that marriage appeared to agree with 
his lordship too well; and instead of 
his sickliness and debility getting 
worse, they appeared to be some- 
what upon the amendment. This 
change made them so watchful of 
their brother’s condition, that they 
forgot to pay any to that of his lady, 
so that their scheme was not a little 
thrown into confusion on finding that 
she was rapidly losing her health; 
every day she looked older and 
older, though it was plain that more 
and more paint (an embellishment 
in which she had always indulged) 
was laid on to conceal the ravages 
her illness was making ; her appetite 
had entirely left her ; every now and 
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then she seemed to be twitched with 
sudden cramps and startings; and 
once or twice she fainted in the Ba- 
ron’s arms. 

These distressing symptoms made 
the brothers lay their heads together 
again, and they both agreed that 
every effort must be made to make 
the Baroness outlive the Baron ; for, 
should she die, he seemed so ena- 
moured with the marriage state, that 
there could be little doubt that on 
the next opportunity he would go 
courting for himself, without wait- 
ing for their providing him with the 
object. The prejudice running then, 
as it does now, that the best way of 
meeting a disease was by sending 
for a doctor, Anspruch and Martin 
despatched special messengers in 
every direction all over Germany to 
collect and bring to the castle of 
Drachenvichstein all the most learn- 
ed men in the art of healing. By 
the time that the arrivals were com- 
pleted—and they took some months, 
for in those days there were neither 
post-chaises nor mail-coaches, and if 
there had been, there were very few 
roads for them to whirl along—by 
the time, I say, that the arrivals were 


completed, the Baroness’s complaint 
had risen to a great height, and the 
men of medicine, after asking her all 
imaginable and unimaginable ques- 
tions, were considerably puzzled 


what to decide. They all agreed 
that Odontalgia was developed ina 
prodigious degree, or (as the Baron- 
ess herself expressed it) that she had 
a terribly bad tooth-ache; and, in- 
deed, it seemed as if every tooth in 
her head was ready to drop out of 
its socket. But though thus far the 
facts were indisputable, no two of 
the brethren could make up their 
minds from what this Odontalgia 
arose. Some spoke about dropsy ; 
—others enquired whether the Ba- 
roness ate hot rolls for breakfast, in 
which case they thought that the 
spongy nature of those condiments 
might account for her condition ;—a 
third party contended that some 
shock, which had been given to her 
nervous system, had caused the cu- 
ticle to form into a protuberance ; 
and they recommended iron and as- 
safeetida, in the hope that by reme- 
dying the cause, they might get rid 
of the effect. Of course, where there 

were so many opinions, there was 
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nothing like consultation ; for which 
poupeee the whole of the learned 

ody made it a rule after dinner to 
meet in the butlery, as the place 
most congenial to their feelings, and 
there discuss the different knotty 
points that the Baroness’s intricate 
case presented. At these meetings 
Anspruch and Martin were invaria- 
bly present; and though their ears 
were highly edified by the multitude 
of incomprehensibilities that were 
bandied about with an ease utterly 
astonishing, they could not help once 
a-week complaining that nothing had 
yet been done to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of their sister-in-law. 

Just as the learned doctors, on the 
twenty-seventh day of their assem- 
bling, were in the midst of a most ab- 
struse question as to whether Odon- 
talgia could be dissipated through 
the absorbent vessels, the dictum of 
one of the most profound of the 
whole set was suddenly interrupted 
by the Baroness’s waiting-woman 
rushing into the room, her hair all 
dishevelled, and her looks aghast. 

“ Mother of Heaven!” exclaimed 
Anspruch, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Oh, my lord, my lord,” cried 
the waiting-woman, “ it is all over.” 

“ Over!” quoth Martin, turning 

ale at the thought; “ over! is the 
aroness dead |” 

“ Dead, my lord !” said the wait- 
ing-woman ; “no, my lord, not dead; 
but she is brought to bed of as fine 
a little baron as ever was seen.” 

The doctors, one and all, whether 
from Berlin or Vienna,—from Got- 
tingen or Wurtemburg, — started 
from their easy-chairs, of which the 
Baron had ordered them a plentiful 
supply, and without so much as a 
single farewell “ahem!” ran off to 
their respective homes as if the ghost 
of Galen were behind them,—won- 
dering all the way as they went, how 
they could have forgotten that la- 
dies sometimes breed with a tooth- 
ache. : 

As for Anspruch and Martin, they 
were out of their wits with amaze- 
ment; and the first happy thought 
that came to their relief was that the 
child, which had been announced to 
them by the waiting-woman, must 
have been produced by necromancy ; 
and, with this notion in their heads, 
off they sent again for the return of 
the whole batch of learned physi- 
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cians, that they might make affidavit 
that it was out of nature for an el- 
derly female of five-and-fifty to be 
brought to bed of any thing,—much 
less of a little baron, that roared as 
lustily as if he was the offspring of a 
Welsh milk-maid or an Irish market- 
woman. 

But “ confusion worse confound- 
ed” awaited all their projects; for 
no sooner was the Baroness in con- 
dition to make her reappearance in 
the world, than it appeared to all 
beholders as if she had got rid of at 
least thirty years of her former five- 
and-fifty. The crow’s feet that had 
once adorned her countenance had 
softened into dimples; her dull eye 
now sparkled with lively fire; and 
the pure tinge that nature lent to her 
cheeks, seemed to defy all artificial 
aid. “ Necromancy” was again whis- 
pered by her disappointed brothers- 
in-law, and they summoned all the 
Carmelites to investigate the mys- 
tery. 

But what was their dismay, when 
the Baroness thus addressed the as- 
sembly. 

“ Holy Fathers, if there be necro- 
mancy, my very good brothers, Ans- 

ruch and Martin, are the magicians. 

itherto, I have been known as Ri- 
senda’s aunt; but I think that there 
must be some here who, now that 
my disguise is thrown aside, must 
remember me as Risenda herself.” 

A hundred voices among the de- 
pendents of the castle, acclaimed to 
the truth of what the Baroness stated. 

“ But why this disguise then ?” 
exclaimed both Anspruch and Mar- 
tin at once. 

“ And would you, indeed, know 
that?” replied the lady. “ You shall 
know it. Two days before you se- 
lected me as a fit wife for my Lord 
the Baron, it was my fortune to over- 
hear a conversation between you in 
Martin’s own apartment. Is there 
any desire that I should repeat it?” 

The brothers gave each other a 
look of self-reproach, as they both 
entreated her ladyship not to trouble 
herself to enter into any further ex- 
planations. 

“ Then only thus much will I add,” 
quoth the Baroness. “ When I found 
that your brotherly affection for my 
Lord had induced you to seek for a 
wife for him, I was really afraid, that 
in your hurry you might miss a good 
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one; and as I myself had long ago 
resolved to be a most exemplary wife 
to whomsoever I should marry, I ima- 
gined, that the best thing I could do, 
in justice to all parties, would be to 
assume a sedateness of years, which 
my heart really had,though my youth- 
ful looks might deny it. The rest you 
know; and, as areward for yourcare- 
ful concern, dear brothers, allow me 
to introduce you to your little ne- 
phew. He shall be christened Ans- 
pruch; and should the next be a boy 
also, we shall call him Martin.” 
TheGerman manuscript from which 
this little tale is translated, provo- 
kingly enough leaves off at this point, 
so that I am not even able to have 
the satisfaction of telling my readers 
whether a little Martin ever saw the 


light, or that the Baron and the Ba- 


roness, either or both, lived after the 
most approved fashion to a good old 
age, and that after they were gather- 
ed to their fathers, the young Baron 
reigned in the castle of Drachenvich- 
stein in their stead. 

The story, however, notwithstand- 
ing its defective termination, is a suf- 
ficient illustration of the question of 
“ Who is born ?” under one point of 
view. 

For the rest :— 

“ Who is born ?”—Perhaps, as we 
read the tiny query, a babe is given 
to the world, who, in time to come, 
shall glad your heart, turn Jong-set- 
tled misery out of doors, and change 
the horrors of war and desolation 
into the glad tidings of peace and 
happiness. 

“ Who is born?”—Even at this 
moment perchance a poet, who, to 
the thousand generations that are co- 
ming, shall occupy the dearest re- 
cesses of their hearts, hand in hand 
with Shakspeare or with Homer. 

“ Who is born?”—It may be the 
divinest writer of sweet and moving 
sounds—one whose magician skill 
shall have power to steal tears from 
humanity, and stir the soul to agita- 
tion, or soothe it down to gentlest 
fluttering. 

** Who is born?”—Peradventure 
the wisest and the profoundest—one 
who shall school Aristotle, correct 
Bacon, and amplify Newton. 

“ Who is born ?”—The son of free- 
dom—the right hand of liberty, given 
to the world to banish despotism 
from its ancient seats, and restore 
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myriads of human beings to honesty 
and virtue. 
If these things may be, let huma- 


nity rejoice—let expectation expand 
—let hope look abroad—at the sim- 
ple question of, “‘ Who is born?” 


WHO IS DEAD ? 


Waar a moving question, and how 
much may hang upon it! What a 
leveller! What an uncompromising 
distributor !—The Lord of ten thou- 
sand acres stops another Lord of 
twenty thousand acres, at the corner 
of Palace Yard, and asks how it fares 
with a third Lord of thirty thousand 
acres—“ Oh, my Lord,” quoth he 
that is questioned, “ he is dead !”— 
A sinister, swivel-eyed, shabby-gen- 
teel-looking youth, stops another of 
like fortune and degree, at the cor- 
ner of the Almonry (only some hun- 
dred yards removed from their Lord- 
ships’ scene of action), and asks how 
it fares with a third gentleman that 
once graced the fraternity to which 
the two communicants belong— 
“ Poor fellow,” is the reply, “ he is 
dead !”—What a leveller! The Lord 
and the thief are both dead; that is 
their record—that is the conclusion 
of the pampered existence of the one, 
and of the alley-diving, police-shun- 
ning life of the other—* They are 
dead !”—But there has been worse 
levelling still. My Lord of the thirty 
thousand acres expired on a couch 
of down—the light softened to his 
aching eyes through festooning cur- 
tains of embroidered silk, and each 
moment of his fluctuating existence 
watched by an obsequious practi- 
tioner, “licensed to kill,” whose trade 
it is to assuage the pangs of death 
for a con-si-de-ra-ti-ou: the thief has 
expiated the mingled crime of po- 
verty and guilt upon the scaffold ; 
a wretched coil of rope has swung 
him into eternity, with none around 
him but the hardened annibilators of 
man—also “ licensed to kill.’ But 
such distinctions have now become 
invidious—* They are dead!” and 
that tells all. In that single phrase 
of balance and account, the haughty 
pride of the one, and the sneaking 
villain-craft of the other, are summed 


up. 

Who is dead ? How variously may 
this question be asked, and how still 
more variously may it be answered ! 
A voice may proclaim the death of 
one, and there comes no sigh to re- 
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spond to the announcement; while, 
on the other hand, a drunken tipsy 
blunderer may dream in his cups 
that one in whom life is yet strong 
and vigorous is dead, and stating that 
as fact, may raise such tears, such 
groans, and lamentations, as those 
which came from Niobe, when all 
‘atone fell swoop” were taken from 
her. Sterne has touched this nearly, 
(what did he not touch nearly that 
was true to nature ?) when in Trim’s 
description of the field of battle he 
makes the corporal exclaim, “ Who 
is down ?—It is Tom—poor Tom! 
No, it is Ned! Why, then, Tom is as 
good a man as ever.” 

Who is dead? is then, indeed, a 
question charged with import to the 
very echo; and on the answer hangs 
more variety of condition and effect 
than on the voice of princes, whose 
breath makes nobility—so called. 
Nor marvel this. Death is himself a 
prince — yea, the very prince of 
princes; and though misery ac- 
quaints a man with “ strange bed- 
tellows,” it is death that consum- 
mates the bedding, and makes him 
an enduring lyer-down in the one 
universal couch, “ not where he eats, 
but where he is eaten.” 

But it is in these days of philoso- 
phy that death seems to be at its 
commonest. There was a time when 
the question—Who is dead ? would 
have excited a sort of reverential 
awe merely.in the abstract, without 
waiting for the answer that was to 
determine the particular individual 
who had last fallen within the clutch 
of the King of Terrors. But now— 
Who is dead? appears to be a more 
matter-of-course enquiry than the 
news of the day, or a disquisition on 
the last week’s weather. Tell only 
of death, and you shall not get a 
hearing, while your neighbour is di- 
lating on war to an overflowing 
auditory ; yet what war is so perpe- 
tual as that between life and death ?— 
or on medicine; yet what medicine 
so potent as that which crowns all, 
and gives an everlasting remedy ?— 
or on racks ee, and dungeons 
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built around; yet what rack so 
mighty, as the thought of what is or is 
not to be when time passes and space 
evanishes ?—what dungeon so huge 
or infrangible, as the all-receiving 
bowels of the earth ? Or, is it indeed 
a duvgeon? May it not be that life 
is the imprisonment, and that death 
cometh to set free? Dr Juhnsoa, in 
his rugged but earnest manner, pro- 
nounced a ship to be a prison, with 
only one plank between life and 
death ; and so, if we believe Hamlet, 
is all the world! 

* Hamil. Denmark’s a prison. 

** Rosen. Then is the world one. 

“ Hunl. A goodly one, in which there 

are many wards, confines, and dungeons; 
Denmark being one of the worst.” 
So that with this philosophy death is 
the freeman’s only standing ground ; 
and he whose name is rendered in 
auswer to the question — Who is 
dead ? is one of the happy who have 
initiated themselves through the 
world’s apprenticeship, and entered 
the abodes of liberty. 

It would be a somewhat trite re- 
mark, should I observe, that society, 
or the union of men in large compa- 
nies, has given rise to evil as well as 
to good. But, at all events, this 
question of— Who isdead ? will serve 
in illustration. In the multitude of 
men daily death is to b» found ; and 
it is this frequency of summons that 
has destroyed the real character of 
the appeal. In the first instance, a 
sort of self-preservation perhaps sug- 
gested this otherwise unnatural apa- 
thy; the heart of man no more de- 
sires to have grief for its portion, 
than his body to have whips and tor- 
tures; and therefore, when in the 
early days of men congregating to- 
gether, shock upon shock was re- 
peated by the blows of death, men 
might with no very ill grace have 
taken refuge in an indifference, 
which, though at first assumed, was 
soon taught to be real. Whether, 
however, this conjecture be correct 
er not, the fact is indisputable. 
Thousands in large cities scarcely 
bestow a thought upon the end of all 
things, and death’s emblems p.ss 
them by unheeded and uncared for. 
The citizen walks by a shop, and 
hears thé busy driving of nails with- 
out enquiring whether the sound 
proceeds from the adornment of a 
coffin that is to convey a remnant of 
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mortality to the tomb—or of a trunk 
that is to carry the bridal dress to 
the expecting, blushing, heart-thrill- 
ing virgin—and so, if the crowded 
noisy streets allow the sound of 
church-bells to reach the ear of the 
passenger, he hardly notices whether 
they ring a joyous peal of tributary 
gladness, or sound the solemn knell 
that announces the sepulture of a 
departed actor from the scene of 
life; the very officers of the grave 
are imbued with the same unfitting 
spirit;—the mutes that are placed 
on the threshold of death, to give 
notice of the approaching ceremony, 
may be seen whispering together 
even to a joke or a smile; the pon- 
derous coachman that drives the 
corpse to its long home, crowns his 
Jabour with a swilling libation, and 
the other attendants, powise unsoci- 
able, join his foaming orgies with 
consentaneous devotion. 

I remember being particularly 
struck with all these features of a 
London funeral, the only time that 
it has ever fallen to my Jot to attend 
one in the capacity of mourner. 
Poor Frederick Mervyn!—If there 
was a good heart placed by nature 
within a human form, his was the 
case that held it. He was a creature 
made up of sensitive benevolence; 
he seemed all nerve and fibre, ready 
to thrill and quail at the voice of sor- 
row or complaint: — through life 
he was the victim of feeling ;—bene- 
volence was his ruin ;—benevolence 
was his death ! 

I hardly know how I have hap- 
pened to mention his name ; but by 
some train of reflection it has been 
done; and now that it is before me, 
and has revived the recollection of 
all his thousand virtues and ameni- 
ties, | will pay him a long-promised 
debt—that of writing his epitaph— 
and the best that I can offer will be 
a brief sketch of his own career. 
Alas, how few of the world’s minions 
have we for whom as much can be 
said ! 

.Frederick Mervyn was the inheri- 
tor of a fortune far more ample than 
one so constituted as he would ever 
dream of spending on himself. It 
was perhaps this very superfluity 
that turned him to the course that 
finally took his estate from bim; for 
it enabled him, in the first instance, 
80 winningly to exercise the disposi- 
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tions of his heart, that before he dis- 
covered the danger that it was en- 
tailing upon him, the principle was 
so irremediably engraven on his soul, 
that it was in vain that he attempted 
tu check himself. A tear seemed to 
peuetrate to the very recesses of his 
bosom—a sigh made him start as if 
he had seen some spectre of the 
night—and the garb of poverty and 
distress, at the very time that it awa- 
kened him to benevolence, almost 
made him shake with tremulousuess, 
as he administered to its necessity, 
But had poor Mervyn received fair 
play from the world, he would still 
have found sufficient to gratity the 
feelings of his heart without the de- 
struction of a modicum for himself ; 
or even had he ouly been made the 
victim of the ordinary schemes of 
craft and deceit, by which the kind 
of heart are betrayed, the consum- 
mation that awaited him might have 
been avoided. Hundreds of stories 
have | heard, the burden of all of 
which was the abuse of his good-na- 
ture—endless were the iustances of 
his rescuing undeserving objects un 
the credence of a feigned tale of 
misery. But it was not till he met 
with Catherine Harman that the 
whole generosity of his heart was 
discovered; that the whole child- 
like simplicity of his unsuspecting 
nature was disclosed. As 1 write 
the name of that woman, I feel a 
blush of self-condeumation come 
over my cheek, for | cannot dissuade 
myself that if [ bad acted with pro- 
per firmness towards my friend, I 
might have saved him from the mi- 
serable consequences of his conuex- 
ion with her. 

Kind-hearted Mervyn, if thy spirit 
is near me now, witness let it be to 
the self-reproach that comes over me 
when I call back to bitter recollec- 
tiou the carelessness with which I 
suffered you to involve yourself with 
that daughter of sin. 

The first time Mervyn ever saw 
Catherine Harman, I was with him. 
We had been making a tour through 
Cambridgeshire, and some other of 
the inland counties ; and after a 
ramble in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Cambridge, were returning to 
it one evening at dusk. It was along 
the banks of the Cain that we were 
slowly pursu’ng our way ; and as we 
came to a sudden wind in the stream, 
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we found ourselves close to a female 
whose manner was calculated to ex- 
cite the notice of any passenger, and 
much more that of one like they 
who was tremblingly alive to aught 
that claimed the heart’s sympathy: 
the face of the female was wayward 
and irresolute—once in the dim twi- 
light we could see her clasp her 
hands, as if wringing them for mere 
despair—and as we passed her, low 
sounds of mournful import escaped 
her lips. As these things overcame 
us “ Jike a summer cloud,” | could 
feel Mervyn’s arm tremble within 
mine, as if the fit was on him, and 
almost as speedily as this token 
reached me, he whispered, “ Speak 
to her, Arnold ; for Gud’s sake speak 
to her, for I cannot!” Lt was a piteous 
tale she tuld—a tale that would have 
reached a harder heart than that of 
Mervyn. Thus ran her story. Her 
father, who was a farmer, had been 
ruined by a series of bad crops, and 
on going to Loudon iu the hope of 
raising money, had there been ar- 
rested and thrown iuto the Kivg’s 
Bench prison, while every thing on 
the farm was seized for rent, aud she 
herself—his only child—turned away 
to face the world and fortune as she 
might. The shock, with all its agi- 
tating effects, had thrown her into @ 
high tever at Cambridge, which own 
she had reached ou her way to joia 
her father, and though the iuflue vce 
of the disease had been subdued by 
care, its prolongation had stripped 
her of her Jast farthing, so that at 
that moment she was neither more 
nor Jess than the veriest beggar on 
the face of the earth. 

I will not make a paioful story 
longer than I can help. Suffice it, 
then, to say, that through the benee 
volence of Mervyn, she was provided 
with means to prosecute her journe 
to London, in addition to which 
he gave her his address in town, 
with a request that she would call 
on him as svon as he should have re- 
turned from his tour, to let him know 
how he might further assist her. Hig 
invitation was not uvheeded, for 


‘scarcely had he been back a day, ere 


she made her reappearance in deep 
mourning Her father, she said, had 
died in jail; the produce of the 
farm had not nearly covered his 
debts, so that she was in even a still 
more destitute situation than that in 
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which Mervyn had first found her. 
Her destitution, however, did not 
last long; for my poor friend pro- 
vided for her wants with the care 
and consideration of a brother. Nor 
was it unnatural that he should ; for 
of all the women with whom I have 
ever metin my course through life,Ca- 
therine Harman was one of the most 
fascinating ; her beautiful counte- 
nance was always animated with the 
expression of one feeling or another, 
and appeared, as it were, the map of 
her mind ; except that so far had she 
mastery over it, that she only suffer- 
ed good qualities thereon to be por- 
trayed, while below, there were lurk- 
ing a thousand mischiefs, unseen, 
but full of vigour. 

Mervyn, who, in the first instance, 
had been awakened to pity by her 
story, was soon roused to love by 
her charms; and his hours were in- 
cessantly spent in her company. I 
had not returned to town with him 
after our Cambridge rencontre with 
Catherine, being engaged to pay a 
visit to some relations in the north, as 
far as Ambleside. But when about 
a month afterwards I reached the 
metropolis, almost the first words 
that fell from my friend, shewed me 
the state of his heart; he was lavish 
in praise of his mistress—he was 
never content unless it was of her that 
he was talking—and I found that that 
one little month had been sufficient 
to fix his affections on her irretrie- 
vably. It was in vain that I urged 
on his attention the doubtful situa- 
tion in which we had found her, and 
the necessity, at all events, of making 
further enquiries respecting her be- 
fore he offered her marriage ; he only 
grewangry at my remonstrances, and 
I found that my arguments did but 
the more fercibly wed him to his 
previous determiuation. The thing, 
however, that, I] must confess, at the 
time most completely puzzled me 
was, that on proposing to Catherine 
fur her hand, she refused the offer. 
I could scarcely believe bim when 
he announced her negative to me, it 
seemed so incredible. True, how- 
ever, it was. Sie would not marry 
him; but she still shewed by her 
manner and actions that she was 
willing to encourage the continuation 
of his visits. That some mystery lay 
hidden here was evident, and I re- 
solved to penetrate the secret. But 
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again fortune was against my doing 
this service to my friend; the alarm- 
ing illness of my mother, who had 
gone abroad for her health, summon- 
ed me to Nice, and there I was de- 
tained by her gradual decay and 
eventual death, for upwards of ten 
months. 

On my again reaching London I 
found that the whole mischief was 
consummated, and that the fate of 
Mervyn was sealed. On my going 
to his house I found that it was shut 
up, and it was with great difficulty 
that I was able to trace out his re- 
treat to a wretched miserable lod- 
ging in one of the obscurest streets 
in the metropolis. But if | was shock- 
ed at his abode, how much more so 
was | at his appearance! Of a deli- 
cate habit of body he had always 
been, for his sensibility had ever 
seemed to attenuate his frame, and 
prevent the expansion and knitting 
of his corporal functions; but as I 
gazed upon him on entering his 
poverty-stricken apartment, I could 
not help shuddering at the change I 
witnessed. His person, formerly 


tended with the minutest care, was 
now neglected—his beautiful moving 


eye, that was wont to shine with 
every human virtue, was glazed and 
ineffective—his cheek hellow, sunk- 
en, and sallow—and when first his 
broken and sepulchral voice sounded 
on my ear, the involuntary thought 
ran through me—“ Death has mark- 
ed him for speedy sacrifice!” 

But I will tell what happened after 
my departure for Nice in his own 
words. They will need no addition 
from me. 

“ You come in time, Arnold, to see 
me stricken to my grave; aud one of 
my last self-reproaches will be that 
I refused to listen to your warning 
voice. Oh, worse, worse !—for she 
of whom I have to speak—who must 
be named, though my poor heart 
frets in anguish at the very thought 
—she persuaded me for a little 
minute to believe that you could be 
no true friend in opposing my wishes 
towards her, and stung me to the 
resolution of leaving your kind let- 
ters unanswered—even those in 
which you called for sympathy to 
support you in your attendance on 
your dying parent. But you see 
what Mervyn is now—you see him 
wellnigh hand in hand with death ; 
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and you will forgive him for a neglect 
which wickedness counselled, and 
folly licensed. Oh, Arnold, I shall 
die—I shall die—and Catherine is 
my executioner! Well might you 
think it strange she refused me mar- 
riage, and yet still appeared to de- 
light in my visits—still more strange 
will you think it, when I tell you, 
that though she refused to be my 
wife, she consented to become my 
misiress, and even persuaded me 
into the belief that I owed the more 
to her affection for the choice—false- 
ly whispering me that it sas for the 
sake of my station in the world that 
she would not consent that I should 
wed with an unknown and deserted 
female. But [ must tell all in a few 
words, or my heart will break in the 
recital. My mistress she became. 
With soft and winning words she 
moulded me to her purpose, till I 
believed that I could make no sacri- 
fice sufficient to repay ber tender- 
ness ; and, in a fit of fond, mad, en- 
thusiastic affection, I made over to 
her all my property. Ay, you may 
well start—you may well look at me 
with astonishmeut and affright. But 
it is too true—and in this wasted 
frame, this pallid cheek, you look on 
the result. Scarce was the ink dry 
with which I signed my name to the 
fatal deed, than | discovered my mis- 
take. She cooled—she neglected me 
—she almost shunned me—Ohb, God, 
I, that was all love, could find none 
in her! But presently the consum- 
mation came, all too soon it came— 
for, returning home one evening ear- 
lier than she had expected’ me, I 
found her seated on the sofa with a 
stranger, his arm round her waist, 
her hand locked in his, and their 
lips scarcely separate when I enter- 
ed the room. A scene of recrimina- 
tion took place, if, indeed, that can 
be called recrimination, where she 
had nothing to urge against me but 
my too affectionate folly. Then for 
the first time I discovered why mar- 
riage had been refused me. This 
stranger was her husband. She was 
already married; and the wretch 
who claimed that title had been con- 
tent to suffer his wife’s prostitution, 
for the sake of the unholy winnings 
she had wrung from me in my fond- 
ness. I cannot describe the state of 
torture into which this announce- 
ment threw me. I knew not what 
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to do with myself for relief, and asa 
sort of desperate escape, commanded 
the fellow, who still sat lounging on 
the sofa with unblushing effrontery 
during his wife’s recital of her shame, 
to quit my house. ‘ Your house,’ cried 
he with a grin, ‘do you not know 
this paper ;’ and he held before my 
eyes the deed of gift to which my 
name was too certainly attached. 
‘Do you not know this paper, and 
do you talk of your house? It is 
my house! Every bed—every chair 
—every footstool in it is mine. So, 
see you and quit wy house; for if 
you are not out of it in one winute, 
a police officer shall be sent for to 
remove you. It was not his words 
that moved me; but she tov looked 
more—oh, tenfold more--cruelty 
than he uttered; and in merest act of 
self-protection I fled from the horri- 
ble scene. I know not how the law 
may be; but I doubt not that it is 
against me: be it, however, which 
way it may, the blow that has been 
given me has rendered life, property, 
every thing valueless. And here,even 
here, I am content to die.” 

There, even there, did he die! He 
did not live through the night of my 
return. A few days afterwards it 
was my mournful duty to see him to 
the grave. Such a funeral as my 
means could afford was yielded to 
him. The melancholy hearse that 
contained his body moved slowly on 
towards the nearest churchyard; a 
single mourning coach, in which 
myself, and the apothecary who had 
attended his last days, officiated as 
mourners, followed as slowly; and 
thus we crept along the crowded 
streets, without one out of all the 
myriads, that witnessed our sorrow- 
ful passage, to cry—Who is dead ? 

Yes, Mervyn, the gentle-hearted, 
the benevolent—he who had tears 
for the widow and comfort for the 
orphan, pity for the distressed and 
consolation for the afflicted, was 
conveyed to his eternal rest without 
one of all the inhabitants of this great 
town-leviathan to cry after him so 
much as—Who is dead ? 

Is not this, then, an illustration 
that society has its evil as well as its 
good? Had such a man as Mervyn 
died in a village where nature looks 
fresh and wholesome, the whole po- 
pulation might perhaps have follow- 
ed in mournful procession to his en- 
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tombment. To get at the real well- I made a sojourn of some few days 


springs of the feelings we must get 
at man in a less sophisticated state 
than that which accompanies him in 
his course through great cities and 
assemblies of his species. In the 
pretty hamlet that seems to have 

een wisely thrust by its founder 
into some corner where the worldly 
‘on not by, and where the proud of 

eart shall find nothing to gratify 
their self-importance, the funeral is 
the sigual for those decent and sacred 
observances, which all men deem to 
be in unison with the character of 
the occasion, but which few amid 
the bustle of life condescend to find 
time to bestow. 

In the village, the question of— 
Who is dead? is one of deep and 
earnest interest, for the answer an- 
nounces the taking away of one 
known to all the little inhabitancy 
of the place; the answer may sound 
the knell of the industrious father on 
whose labours hung the destiny of a 
little brood that by this blow of fate 
have become uonested and turned 
adrift before the strength of their 
days has arrived; or it may pro- 
Dounce the extinction of the watchful 
mother, who only knew happiness in 
the exercise of her anxious duty, 
and who formed the guardian spirit 
of her domestic world—acting for 
all—caring for all—and feeling for 
all; or, even if the cruel hand of 
death has not struck one so valuable 
as these, still there remains some fa- 
vourable recollection of him depart- 
ed, (for who so bad as not to have 
ove redeeming trait on which to 
haug an epitaph?) that makes the 
village answer to—Who is dead ?— 
ove of melancholy and mourning. 

I remember an instance that will 
well serve to shew the truth of these 
remarks; and [ narrate it, the rather 
because it goes to prove, that in the 
more quiet walks of man, sympathy 
is ever ready to be awakened, and 
that those feelings of regret, which, 
in the busier paths of life, are only 
rendered to close consanguinity, or 
still closer friendship, are in the 
humble village ready to flow for the 
stranger and the desolate. 

Some short time ago, during one 
of my solitary rambles—alas! now 
solitary, for | have lost poor Mervyn, 
who was the chosen and ever ready 
enlivenerof my way—it chanced that 


at a small village called Danbury, 
which lies about half way between 
Chelmsford and Maldon. In the 
midst of the flat, but well-cultivated 
county of Essex, Danbury stands on 
a lofty hill, and on the very highest 
apex of that hill stands its pretty 
thin-spired church, overlooking thou 
sands on thousands of acres in the 
richest state of Juxuriance and culti- 
vation. Afier satisfying my gaze 
with a long, long look, at all the beau- 
ties the prospect afforded, | remem. 
bered to have read in some topogra- 
phy that the village took its name 
frum the Danes having made it one 
of their stations when they were in 
possession of this portion of the 
country, and that there still remained 
to be traced the outline of a fosse 
and camp that they had formed for 
their protection on the summit of 
the hill. “ Ll have given,” thought I, 
as | recollected this,and turned away 
from the living prospect around me, 
“ | have given an hour to the things 
of the present day, and now I will 
render as much to those of foregone 
ages.” And looked about for some 
one who should be able to direct me 
to the lines of entrenchment which 
I was desirous of investigating. It 
was then for the first time that I ob- 
served that a man was leaning against 
the churchyard stile near the spot 
that I had been eccupying. The po- 
sition in which he was standing was 
such, that I knew not whether to at- 
tribute it to an indolent desire of 
lounging away half an hour in the 
sunshine, or to an absolute demand 
which weakness or illness might be 
making on him for rest. This, how- 
ever, was but the observation of a 
moment as | approached him, and 
commenced to state the object of 
which I was in search. But scarcely 
had I finished my first sentence, 
when he stopped me by a peremp- 
tory wavivg of his hand, while, at 
the same time, he exclaimed, in a tre- 
mulous and uneven voice, which 
nevertheless gained power as he con- 
tinued speaking —“ Foolish man, 
what have you to do with the events 
of a thousand years agone ? Live in 
your own time, and be satisfied ; or, 
if you must be prying and disquisi- 
tive, lock, as I do, at the glories of 
the sun, and his shadowings over the 
face of the earth. There is more 
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philosophy in that than in all the sa- 
vage records that England ever wit- 
nessed. It is for this that I have 
mastered weakness, which will soon 
master me, and climbed this hill— 
once again to see the sun sink below 
the fruitful plains — once again to 
see him, at his last, illuming the plea- 
sant things of nature, aud watch the 
lapse of his brilliant blaze into the 
gray tint of twilight—and then, to 
bed, to bed!”’ 

I was somewhat puzzled at these 
remarks, which flowed smoothly 
enough from the stranger, but which 
seemed to me tv have a tinge of in- 
coherency in them; neither was I 
particularly enamoured with the 
manner in which he had rebuked 
my antiquarian ardour. As soon, 
therefore, as he came to a pause, I 
made him a hasty parting bow, and 
proceeded along the side of the hill 
to endeavour to discover the Danish 
camp for myself. 

The next morning, as I was sitting 
at breakfast in the little apartment 
which [ had secured exclusively at 
the Griffin’s Head, I heard a consi- 
derable bustle in the house, little like 
the usual undisturbed tranquillity of 
the place. The cause of confusion 
was soon announced to me by my 
host, who told me that a stranger, 
who had engaged a bed in the house 
the night before, had been that morn- 
ing found dead iahis bed. It imme- 
diately struck me that this could be 
no other than the person whom I 
had seen the evening before leaning 
against the churchyard stile ; and on 
entering the room where the corpse 
was lying, my suspicions were con- 
firmed; the countenance was the 
same, save that the eyes were shut, 
and there was no longer to be seen 
that wild expression which they had 
lent to the whole face; on the con- 
trary, there was a calmly placid look 
pervading all the features, and as I 
gazed upon them, I could not help 
imagining that they reflected, as it 
were, the sober twilight for which he 
had been waiting. 

The suddenness of his decease 
made it necessary that an inquest 
should be held upon the body; but 
nothing explanatory of his life or 
death was elucidated. The only in- 
formation (if so it might be called) 
was obtained from a letter which he 
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himself had written the night of his 
death, and which was found lying 
open on the table of his bedrvom, 
Its contents were curious, and worth 
preserving :— 

“ Yes, this is the night on which I 
am to die! I feel the decay of more 
tality to be gradually stealing over 
me, becoming more and more power- 
ful and irresistible. Yes, God be 
thanked, this very night I shall die, 
I, that have lived to feel a hundred 
deaths, shall now at last grapple with 
the real end-all. Ellen, that has 
gone before me, is waitivg for me; 
as 1 looked this evening at the set- 
ting sun, I thought I saw her re 
at me through his illumination, an 
her light step seemed to be tripping 
before my eyes down the hill into 
the glad fields of spring. She beck- 
oned me, and I shail come. Let 
those that bury me, bury with me 
this letter. Let it be laid open on my 
heart, that the name of Elien may be 
near me; and if those who pertorm 
this last office want to give me an 
epitaph, let ‘ Gone to join Ellen’ 
be my only record. Ellen lies in the 
deep sea—lI shall lie in the cold, cold 
earth; but though the elements se- 
parate us, God will not! This night 
accomplished, and Ellen and | are 
together for ever !” 

The letter was, as he desired, 
placed on the bosom of the corpse, 
when it was laid in the coffin; and 
when the day of his funeral arrived, 
mournfully did it move from the inn 
to the churchyard, None were there 
that knew him—myself and the land- 
lord were probably the only two that 
had seen him alive. But still right 
mournful was the procession. His 
world-farewelling letter had won 
him “ golden opinions from all sorts 
of men,” and the humble, bonest, 
feeling villagers, paid him the tribute 
of an earnest tear, as his coffin was 
lowered deep into the bosom of the 
hill of Danbury—of that hill on which 
he had taken his leave of the sun, of 
the world, and of Ellen. 

Thus much for the difference be- 
tween the funerals of poor Mervyn 
and the stranger at Danbury Hill. 
But as I sit in my solitary chamber, 
writing of these melancholy things, 
the whole air seems to ring with the 
knell of—Who is dead *—Ay, even 
as this question is written,—even as 
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this question is read, a thousand slip 
from the scene of life, and descend 
to dust and worms. Not only are 
dying and perishing away from the 
face of the globe those that belong 
to nations we scarcely know by name 
—but who is there in mighty Eng- 
land, with her colonies, her islands, 
and her possessions, that almost co- 
ver the face of the earth, that has 
not friends far, far away—dear 
friends — friends of their earliest 
youth—friends of their happiest 
hours ?—Even so! And perhaps as 
we exclaim—Who is dead ?—Truth, 
could her voice be heard through the 
maze of space and distance, might at 
the moment reply—A brother!—A 
sister !—A friend !—A wife! 

Who is dead ?—Even as we ask, 
the daring and high spirited mariner 
is struggling with the waves, while 
piecemeal drives the wreck—even as 
we ask, he is for the last time cast- 
ing bis eyes around the lashing ocean 
for a relief that cometh not—and 
sinks into annihilation as he looks. 

Who is dead?—At this moment 
the horrors of a distant war may be 
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raging; the patriot may be groanin 
on the blood-stained earth—the rend- 
ing curse of a hundred wounded 
may be frightening the very birds of 
the air, who are waiting till they may 
stoop to their prey. 

Who is dead ?—As we ask it, ho« 
nesty that has struggled to a miracle 
against the neglect and the ill-usage 
of man, may be at length ceasing to 
struggle, and seeking its first and last 
refuge in the tomb! 

Who is dead ?—Yea, even now at 
the instant the answer may be,—the 
patient wife—the good-man striving 
father—the enduring mother—the 
injured friend of all humanity !— 
These, all these may be evanishing 
at one fell swoop!—these, and a 
hundred more, equally deserving and 
equally good, may be heaving their 
last sigh more for others than them- 
selves,—may be sinking into an obli- 
vion unworthy of them, as some 
who live in story are unfit for story’s 
page. 

All this, and much more, may be, 
and is ;—for of such materials is our 
mortality made up! * 





* These interesting compositions were among the last written by Mr Godwin, 


the excellent son of an excellent and illustrious father. 


He was cut off suddenly by 


cholera, at atime when, by the exercise of his fine talents, he had every prospect of 
securing competence and comfort ; and we fear his death has left his amiable widow 
in very straitened circumstances. It is intended, we believe, to publish a larger work 
—of fiction—which he lett ready for the press, and we do not doubt that it will 
meet with a favourable reception from the public. 
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Ir had been the old maxim of the 
pretended philosophers of the Con- 
tinent, that Religion was useless or 
injurious as a feature of civil polity; 
that establishments for Religion 
were among the worn-out expedi- 
ents of a system divided between 
the priest and the King, hypocrisy 
and oppression, the tyranny of su- 
perstition and the tyranny of the 
sword. The charge was extended 
from the tranquillity of nations to 
their times of disturbance. Religion 
was libelled for the work of the 
passions. She was pronounced to be 
the cause of more extravagant am- 
bitions, more profound perfidies, 
more sanguinary violences, and 
more incurable subversions of em- 
pire, than all other causes combined. 
She was the great tragic figure in the 
drama of human suffering ; the great 
mover of those fiercer convulsions 
and conflagrations, which, bursting 
up from the depths of society, like 
the lava, or the earthquake, from 
caverns beyond the reach of man, 
utterly perplex all human resistance, 
as they baffle all human precaution. 
It was pronounced to be doubly 
fatal, by its substituting an illegiti- 
mate and imaginary conscience for 
a sense of duty; and while it retain- 
ed the feeble through fear, and sti- 
mulated the enthusiastic by hope, 
employing the theories of a future 
world to overthrow the realities of 
the present, thus depriving reason of 
its influence, and law of its authority; 
and, by the erection of a fantastic 
tribunal in the heart, turning the 
regicide and the rebel into the 
martyr. 

This declamation had been a thou- 
sand times refuted; but it was too 
congenial to the profligate liberalism 
of the Continent to be abandoned. 
At length a proof was to be given 
that Atheism could outstrip at a sin- 
gle stride all the pretended horrors 
that had ever been let loose by reli- 
gion ; that men who had exiled the 
priest, and broken down the altar, 
might be more ruthless and sangui- 
nary than the fiercest persecutor ; 
and that the wiliest perversion of 
belief—the most flagitious dexterity 
of imposture, under the abused name 


of religion, could be thrown into 
eclipse, by the remorseless craft and 
prodigalatrocity of arebellion, whose 
first proclamation sounded in the 
astonished ears of Europe, THAT 
THERE WAS No Gop! 

But a preparatory period was still 
to be passed. The life of nations is 
like the lifeof man. The true philo- 
sopher can scarcely fail to discover 
when nations begin to assume a 
shape—when they develope their 
successive energies, and when they 
have reached the point of decline. 
The last ten years of the eighteenth 
century were evidently marked for 
a great European crisis. The state 
of manners, knowledge, and feel- 
ings on the Continent, was evi- 
dently ripening for some consum- 
mate trial. But it was in England 
that the most marked evidence of 
some great preparatory agency was 
given. The partial failures of Bri- 
tain in the American war, so lof- 
tily compensated by her havoc of 
the French and Spanish navies on 
the ocean, were among the clearest 
lessons of where the true strength 
of the country Jay. And the national 
enthusiasm was vigorously turned to 
that arm, on which was so soon to 
be staked the national safety in the 
greatest of all naval wars. But the 
finances of England required rein- 
statement after the vast exhaustion 
of a six years’ contest, carried on at 
the distance of three thousand miles. 
An interval, amply adequate to this 
purpose, now came. From 1782 to 
1789, was a time of the most serene, 
joyous, and productive peace ever 
known in Europe. .All the active 
intercourses, the graceful employ- 
ments, the brilliant luxuries, the 
opulent commerce—of nations, were 
in unexampled life. The prevalence 
of perpetual peace ; the unassailable 
amity of all the thrones of Europe; 
the establishment of codes of national 
law, which should preclude all jea- 
lousies for all time to come, were 
among the dreams of the hour, but 
they were the dreams of vivid health; 
passing fantasies, but the splendid 
conceptions of minds at ease, and 
exulting in the glow of the prospect 
around them, Yeu this animated day 
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was but a respite. The sentence 
which had long gone forth against 
the guilt of Europe, must be execu- 
ted ; and the exultation of those days 
of memorable and almost extrava- 
- enjoyment, was to be followed 

y the deepest suffering of nations 
since the fa!l of the Roman Empire. 

England was prepared against the 
change, by her internal vigour, the 
activity of her laws, and the purity 
of her religion. But the great instru- 
ment by which the power of the 
Empire was to be put in motion, 
was the Minister. Pitt was born to 
stand at the head of a great nation 
in its most perilous time. Bold, pure, 
high-principled, equally disdaining 
submission to the multitude and 
subserviency to the throne, he sus- 
tained both, and he controlled both; 
by the noblest displays of senatorial 
ability, he protected the Crown 
against the aggressions of party in 
the legislature ; by the most vigilant 
decision, he coerced the violence of 
faction in the streets. And, for his 


reward, he saw party rapidly sink 
into a depth of popular scorn, which 
extinguished it as an antagonist of 


Administration ; and the old bitter- 
nesses of the popular heart, as ra- 
pidly changing inte the generous and 
glowing pride in the triumphs of 
their country, which makes the great 
redeeming quality of Englishmen. 
Burke was to bear an illustrious 
part in the work of national preser- 
vation ; aud he was, like the country, 
to be prepared for his duty. If it 
seemed extraordinary that a mind so 
palpably formed for objects above 
all local and individual interest; that 
his sleepless energy, fiery enthu- 
siasm, matchlessextentof knowledge, 
his strong sincerity of public virtue, 
should have been suffered to cast 
itself away for ten years upon the 
repulsive labour of the unsuccessful 
impeachment of a doubtful criminal, 
are we not entitled to look beyond 
the event, to take the remote result for 
the true solution, and find, in the 
successful defence of the principles 
and privileges of the human race 
against Jacobinism, the ground of the 
apparent waste and Javishing of his 
owers in the struggle against the 
individuai ? The partial combat was 
to give nerve for that great summon- 
ing of his strength, in which the 
prize was his country. The great 
orator, like Homer’s hero, was to 
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invigorate himself by the use of 
earthly weapons in inferior warfare, 
before he was to be clothed in the 
impenetrable armour, whose very 
lustre flashed dismay, aud, wirlding 
the spear and shield of more than 
mortal workmanship, decide the 
battle ata blow. The mental exer- 
tion required by the long continuance 
of the impeachment, obviously con- 
tributed to the subsequent services 
of Burke. We can discover its uses 
in the increased soberness of his 
judgment, his more mature estimate 
of party, and the heightened activi- 
ty, clearness, and brilliancy of his 
powers ; all the natural results of this 
perpetual exercise, and all the prepa- 
ratives for those great public and 
crowning efforts, which were so soon 
torescue the mind of the Ewpire from 
the frenzied absurdities of revolution. 
Unquestionably, unless we are to 
conceive that all things are under 
the dominion of chance; that men 
are in no case prepared for the per- 
formance of the highest duties to 
their fellow-men; thatthe providence, 
which concerts with such delicate 
and dexterous arrangement, the 
whole process of the natural world, 
leaves the moral totally to itself; we 
must believe that instruments are 
sree for the preservation of 

ingdoms, as much as the rain is 
prepared for the germination of the 
seed, or the sunshine fur the ripen- 
ing of the harvest. The theory, too, 
may be true in less important in- 
stances than in the history of Burke. 
There are, probably, few men of avy 
saliency and vigour of intellect, who 
will not be able to trace a preparative 
process in their minds for the lead- 
ing events of their career. With 
Burke, the results of the trial were 
effectual in the highest degree. They 
weaned him from that disastrous 
copnexion in which he had been 
politically born. They taught him 
the utter uselessness of depending 
for help in any cause of disinterested 
manliness or public spirit, on men 
who were to be moved only by the 
stimulus of self-interest or popular 
breath. From that hour, the absci- 
sion of al] cordial feeling between 
him and party was begun. He still 
adhered, because, in England, party 
divorce is Jike matrimonial, prima 
facie a matter of disrepute. But the 
separate mind was already there; and 
thathigh-hearted abjurationby which 
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he finally rejected the revolters 
against the cause of England, and, in 
defiance of clamour and connexion, 
proclaimed the right, and threw the 
gauntlet down in defence of the 
country, was only the more formal 
shape of the principle, which, from 
this moment, had begun to stir and 
animate all his feelings. 

Still a brief period intervened 
before the necessity of the public 
cause called for the powers of its 
predestined champions. When the 
history of those proud days comes to 
be written, it will probably be found 
that as palpable and extensive a train 
of incidents was put in motion for the 
safety of England, as for the fall of 
France. The wild havoc of the 
French Revolution fixes all eyes, 
and the politician and the philoso- 
pher will, for many a year, find some 
of their most exciting studies in 
seizing the chain of causes which 
gradually entangled the stately mo- 
parchy of the Bourbons, until it was 
given over to the brute passions of 
the multitude. But preservation may 
be as full of high design as subver- 
sion; and the philosopher who adds 
to his philosophy the still nobler 
knowledge of the Christian, may 
find in the preparative history of our 
country for that great contest, evi- 
dences of the most curious and ad- 
mirable provision for a defence 
which was to be consummated, io 
the victory, not only of Eoglaud and 
her rights, but of the morals aud 
feelings of the civilized world. To 
give but the most passing glance at 
those original precautions ; the great 
source of ruin to the French mo- 
narchy was its uiter ignorance of the 
force of her multitude, its foolish 
reliance ou the influence of national 
habits and popular affections, and its 
fatal and incorrigible propensity to 
believe, in all instances, that the 
davger was over with the day. On 
these points, England and France 
had been in nearly the same state of 
blindness, up to a period close upon 
the Revolution. 

Twenty years before the Tuille- 
Ties was stormed, and the King sent 
to the block, the English statesman 
was as incapable as the French mo- 
narch, of believing that the element 
of political ruin was in the streets. 
But, in 17:0, a lesson was given to 
our country, which opened all eyes 
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and kept them open. A harmless pe- 
tition on a constitutional subject, 
presented through the legitimate 
channels, to the Jegitimate source 
of redress ; a Protestant petition 
against a violation of the national 
law, brought to the doors of Par- 
liament by a body of urderly remon- 
strants, suddenly gave birth to the 
most rapid, furious, and devastating 
outrage, ever known in England, 
The principles of law and peace, 
and even of religion, were iustan- 
taneously blackened into public ha- 
voc; the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand grew before the eye 
into a tornado, that threatened to 
hurry before it Church, Monarchy, 
and Constitution. Its violence was 
at last checked ; but not till the les- 
son was completely given; till the 
national mind was fully awakened 
to the horrors of rabble tury ; till the 
Government was put in possession 
of the whole secret of popular vio- 
lence, on any subject which might 
hereafter rouse the populace: and, 
as if the lesson was to be pregnant 
with important uses in every point of 
view, the hitherto failing respect of 
the empire for the libelled character 
of one of the best Kings that ever sat 
upon the throne, was, in the course 
of this hazardous period, cleared 
from all its clouds, by the evidence 
of personal maniiness, sense, and 
feeling, exhibited by his Majesty, 
and even the character of royalty 
itself was illustrated by the public 
proof of the services which might 
be rendered by a Monarch in the 
general perplexity and suspended 
strength of all inferior authority. 
Even the location of this extraordi- 
nary event seemed to be a part of 
the same preservative design. If this 
whirlwind of popular frenzy had 
come ten or twenty years before, 
its recollection must have partially 
faded away ; or at least, it could not 
have been in the personal expe- 
rience of the generation by whom 
the furies of Jacubinism were to be 
controlled. If it bad risen ten years 
later, it would bave come in the 
very tumult of Jacobinism, and 
would have made a parallel revolu- 
tion in England. But it was placed 
in the exact point of usefulness; 
not too far back for personal re- 
membrance, nor too far forward for 
national preservation. If this theory 
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be fanciful, at least, nothing could be 
more unequivocally protective than 
the practical results. From that time 
forth, the eye of Government was 
fixed with wise vigilance upon 
the first movements of popular dis- 
affection; the symptoms of distur- 
bance, which in other times might 
have been regarded but as ripples 
on the surface of the popular ex- 
panse, were now justly watched, as 
formidable indications of tempests, 
that might heave it through all its 
depths. The universal alarm of Eng- 
land at the now well-known hazard 
of letting loose the power of the 
multitude, strengthened the hands 
of Government to the fullest extent 
of providing for the public security ; 
rapidly enfeebled the influence of 
Opposition, until it broke up its 
ranks, and bringing over the noblest 
and ablest of its members, forced 
the remainder into a virtual exile 
from Parliament, and placed Eng- 
land in a state of direct hostility 
with Jacobinism, an avowed, reso- 
lute, and principled war with all 
the furies and follies of republican- 
ism, that pointed her out as the un- 
failing refuge of religion and law, 
the final barrier of rations against 
popular license, and the natural, 
and, thank God, the invincible de- 
fender of the last hopes of national 
independence, against the last ma- 
lice of Atheistic and popular pas- 
sion, embodied in the form of the 
most grasping and remorseless des- 
potism. 

Another of those preparations was 
the rapid ascendency, we might al- 
most say, the supremacy, of Pitt. 
The Son of Chatham must have been 
a powerful authority in any age of 
the Legislature; but no man is 
equal to all things, and even his pre- 
eminent ability must have been hea- 
vily impeded, if it had been exposed 
at once to the activity of an Opposi- 
tion, still retaining public favour, 
and the embarrassments of a war 
against the new and startling fierce- 
ness of French republicanism. With 
Fox in possession of the public 
heart, and Jacobinism wielding en- 
ergies that seemed to invest it with 
a title to universal conquest, no Mi- 
nistry could have stood; it is alto- 
gether idle to conceive that even the 
genius of Pitt could have done more 
than yield with honour. If he had 
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been summoned to face a French 
war, at the earlier period, while he 
was struggling with the India Bill, 
or the Regency Question of 1788, no 
strength of man could have sustained 
him under such a complication of 
difficulties. The perpetual assault in 
Parliament, and the flood of civil 
trouble, popular discontent, French 
circumvention, and European ter- 
ror, must have broken him down at 
the first outpouring of the war. But, 
for some years before, every public 
event strongly tended to disembar- 
rass the Minister of the encumbrance 
of Opposition. A series of measures, 
conceived in the rashness of angry 
ambition, and urged with the reck- 
lessness of political despair, con- 
tinued to break down the vigour 
of party; until their conduct of the 
Regency Question seemed even to 
render Fox’s fidelity to the name of 
Whig doubtful, to shew him sup- 
porting principles directly adverse 
to the creed of his old authorities, 
and, finally, gave his great rival all 
the advantage of taking the popular 
side, and carrying his measures 
through the Legislature with a bold 
and defying disregard of the wrath of 
Opposition. The Regency Question 
virtually extinguished the whole 
parliamentary force of Opposition, 
and stripped it of all its old popu- 
larity in the nation, and deeply alien- 
ated the hearts of its most steady 
and principled adherents. “ Per- 
petual failure,’ said Burke, with 
a vexed spirit, in one of his letters 
to Lord Charlemont, in 1789, “ even 
though nothing in that failure can 
be fixed on the improper choice of 
objects, or the injudicious choice of 
means, will detract every day more 
and more from a man’s credit, un- 
til he ends without success, and 
without reputation. In fact, a con- 
stant pursuit, even of the best ob- 
jects, without adequate instruments, 
detracts something from the opi- 
nion of a man’s judgment. This, I 
think, may be, in part, the cause of 
the inactivity of others of our friends 
who are in the vigour of life, and 
in possession of a great degree of 
lead and authority.” 

A year now elapsed of Parliament- 
ary intermission and public tranquil- 
lity. The struggles of party had been 
closed ; the House went its custom- 
ary round of local business ; Europe 
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was stagnant; men, in every coun- 
try, began to think that the spirit of 
public disturbance was laid—that 
war was to be no more—and that 
henceforth the world was to live on 


its remembrances. In the midst of 
this tranquillity a thunderbolt fell in 
France, that sent its echoes and its 
flame round Europe; a thunderbolt, 
like one of the Roman omens, in- 
creasing its terrors by falling from a 
sky without a cloud. In July, 1789, 
the Bastile was stormed by the popu- 
lace of the Parisian suburbs. A let- 
ter written by Burke shortly after to 
Lord Charlemont, gives a slight but 
natural view of the first impress of 
an event so important to every inte- 
rest of England and Europe on the 
mind of the great philosopher of po- 
litics. ‘“ As to us here, our thoughts 
of every thing at home are suspended 
by our astonishment at the wonder- 
ful spectacle which is exhibited 
in a neighbouring and rival country. 
What spectators, and what actors! 
England gazing with astonishment 
at a French struggle for liberty, and 
not knowing whether to blame or ap- 
plaud. The thing indeed, though I 
thought I saw something like it in 
progress for several years, has some- 
thing in it paradoxical and myste- 
rious. The spirit it is impossible not 
to admire, but the o/d Parisian fero- 
city has broken out in a shocking man- 
ner. Itis true that this may be no 
more than a sudden explosion; if so, 
no indication can be taken from it. 
But, if it should be character rather 
than accident, then that people are 
not fit for liberty, and must have a 
strong hand, like that of their former 
masters, to coerce them. Men must 
have a certain fund of natural mo- 
deration to qualify them for freedom, 
else it becomes noxious to them- 
selves, and a perfect nuisance to 
every body else. What will be the 
event, it is hard still to say. To form 
a solid constitution requires wisdom 
as well as spirit; and whether the 
French have wise heads among them, 
or, if they possess such, whether 
they have authority equal to their 
wisdom, is_yet to be seen. In the 
meantime, the progress of the whole 
affair is one of the most curious that 
was ever exhibited.” 

In this simple language the writer 
expresses the principle of his con- 
duct during the entire progress of 
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the Revolution. He gave France 
credit for whatever manliness or jus- 
tice she might display, for the redress 
of every real injury, and the esta- 
blishment of every actual advance to 
freedom. But he had an honesty of 
heart unknown to the minor race of 
politicians. His rectitude felt that 
public virtues can have no root in 
public excesses—that the justice 
which begins in robbery must be 
spurious, and the liberty which is 
dipped in innocent blood must be 
but another name for tyranny. Fol- 
lowing the maxims of the highest 
wisdom, he judged of the tree by its 
fruits; and when he saw that the first 
shaking of the leaves was poison, he 
looked to its whole produce with a 
feeling of dismay. But to appreciate 
the vigour of this foresight, we ought 
to remember the time. The first in- 
telligence of the French Revolution 
found the world mad, or made it so. 
It was hailed by the acclamation of 
Europe. Its sudden glare was pro- 
nounced to be not the first flash of 
an explosion which was yet to shat- 
ter the civil frame of nations; it was 
the existence of a new element of 
splendour—it was the political “ Let 
there be light.” The violence of its 
first shock was not a threat of the 
fall of society, but a gorgeous pro- 
mise of its restoration. All was glo- 
riously changing and to be changed ; 
all abuses must be swept away, be 
the risk what it might; but on the 
ground which they had so long en- 
cumbered, was to rise the fairest 
temple ever erected to human hap- 
piness by the most fortunate labour 
of man. Old institutions, decrepit 
beyond the hope of cure, were, of 
course, to be given over to the grave; 
but where the art of political coun- 
sel had failed since the beginning of 
government, the power of the pure 
and mighty spirit of regeneration 
was to work the wonder ; the sepul- 
chre was to give up, and new and 
brilliant shapes of human happiness, 
new and stainless forms of the social 
principle, authority without violence, 
religion without hypocrisy, the pub- 
lic good undebased by private inte- 
rests, a general fraternity of all the 
virtues, were to be thenceforth the 
inheritance of the auspicious gener- 
ation of the eighteenth century. In 
this universal tumult of applause, 
one man’s ears alone could catch the 
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cries of the rancorous and sanguin- 
ary assassins, who threw themselves 
forward in the march of popular 
liberty. But the warning was suffi- 
cient for him, and from that hour 
he resolved that none should there- 
after charge his example with having 
tempted them to the worship of spo- 
liation, blasphemy, and massacre, 
under the insulted name of constitu- 
tion. 

With his usual fairness, his first 
effort was to obtain all possible in- 
formation of the actual state of the 
French mind. He maintained corres- 
pondences with persons of various 
grades for this purpose, and, as if he 
had already felt that he was to acta 
great part in the coming collision of 
Monarchy and Republicanism, he 
started vn his route with a vigour 
proportioued to the magnitude of 
the object. But at every additional 
step his views became more decided, 
Inacorrespondence with M. Menon- 
ville, a member of the National As- 
sembly, who had requested his opi- 
nion vf public affairs, he says, se 
early as in October, 1789, “ You may 
easily believe, that Ll have had my 
eyes turned with great curiosity, and 
no small cuoncernment, to the asto- 


nishing scenes now displayed in 


France. It has certainly given rise 
in my mind to many reflections, and 
tosome emotions. * * * = # 
You hope, sir, that [think the French 
deserving of liberty. I certainly do, 
I certainly think that all men who 
desire it, deserve it. It is not the 
reward of our merit, or the acquisi- 
tion of our industry. It is our inhe- 
ritance, the birthright of our species. 
We cannot forfeit our right to it, but 
by what forfeits our right to the pri- 
vileges of cur kind; I mean the abuse 
or oblivion of our rational faculties, 
anda ferocious indocility, which makes 
us prompt to wrong aud violence, 
destroys our social nature, and trans. 
forms us into something little better 
than wild beasts. To men so de- 
graded, a state of strong constraint 
is a sort of necessary substitute for 
freedom ; since, bad as it is, it may 
deliver them, in some measure, from 
the worst of all slavery, the despot- 
ism of their own blind and brutal 
passions. You have kindly said, that 
you begin tu love freedom from your 
intercourse with me. Permit me, 
then, to continue our conversation, 
and to tell you what is the freedom 
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that I love. It is no¢ solitary, un- 
connected, individual, selfish liber- 
ty; it is social freedom. It is that 
state of things in which the liberty 
of no man, and no body of men, is 
in a condition to trespass on the li- 
berty of any person, or any descrip- 
tion of persons in society. This kind 
of liberty, indeed, is but another 
name for justice, ascertained by wise 
laws, and secured by well-construct- 
ed institutions. * * * * Ihave 
nothing to check my wishes towards 
the establishment of a solid and ra- 
tional scheme of liberty in France, 
On the subject of the relative power 
of nations, | may have prejudices; 
but I envy internal freedom, secu- 
rity, and good order, to none. When, 
therefore, L shall learn that in France, 
the citizen, by whatever description 
he is qualified, is in a perfect state 
of legal security, with regard to his 
life, to his property, to the uncon- 
trolled disposal of his person, to the 
free use of his industry and his fa- 
culties; when I hear that he is pro- 
tected in the beneficial enjoyment 
of the estates to which by the course 
of settled Jaw he was born, or is 
provided with a fair compensation 
for them; that he is maintained in 
the full fruition of the advantages 
belonging to his state and condition 
of life; when I am assured that a 
simple citizen may decently express 
his sentiments on public affairs, with- 
out hazard to his life or liberty, even 
though against a predominant and 
fashionable opinion ; wien I know all 
this of France, 1 shall be as well 
pleased as every one must be, who 
has not forgotten the general com- 
munion of mankind, nor lost his 
natural sympathy in local and acci- 
dental connexions.” 

It is clear, from those striking de- 
velopements of his mind, within so 
unripe a period as two months after 
the first blow of the Revolution, and 
while it still wore its honours in 
their newest gloss, that Burke had 
already fuund the key to the whole 
mystery. While others saw the Re- 
volutionary shape only assuming the 
attributes of pomp and festivity, as 
if to do additional honours to the 
Monarch, his foresight saw the long 
train of conspiracy that lurked under 
the ostentation of loyalty. He saw 
in the weak concessions, and fatal 
facility with which the unfortunate 
King suffered himself to be led inte 
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the very place of ruin, the destiny 
of the “gracious Duncan” sealed ; 
the Government, the laws, and the 
Crown, on the point of being thrown 
at the feet of a bloody, perfidious, 
and regicidal usurpation. He saw, 
further still, the fate of that usurpa- 
tiou ; and, even at the time when its 
designs were still cloaked under the 
must specious covering of patriot- 
ism, when all was shew and confi- 
dence, lofty protestation and extra- 
vagant credulity, he could mark the 
coming of the retributive hour, when 
the mau of blood should feel his 
treachery recoiling upon himself, 
and successive factions do the work 
of justice upon each other, until 
France, sunk in the lowest humilia- 
tion, should, like the she-fiend of 
Shakspeare, gruan over the memory 
of her temptations and her successes, 
and find, that to wash out that one 
foul spot of royal murder, all remorse 
was in vain. 

But, in tracing this outline of the 
vigurous and virtuous career of 
Burke, we are not to forget that he 
had other qualifications than those 
of the Senate, and that, largely as 
politics occupied his life, he hada 


reserve for the more graceful pur- 


poses of society. No man better 
knew the value of a general taste 
for all the forms of acquirement that 
embellish life, or their use in the 
enjoyment of private intercourse, 
aud even in the illustration of the 
more refractory and unmalleable 
materials of which public fame is 
made. An acknowledged and co- 
pious source of the superiority of 
Burke’s eloquence was to be found 
in his extensive knowledge of the 
graceful arts. Giving him vivid- 
ness of imagery, rich allusions, and 
brilliant variety of topic, it threw an 
uurivailed charm over his style. We 
shall now advert to a striking in- 
stance of this cultivation. 

The first two Georges were nearly 
s'rangers to this country, and their 
habits, tastes, prejudices, and pa- 
trouage, were all foreign. George 
the Third, who had nobly made it 
his boast that he was “ born a Bri- 
ton,” had the tastes of an Euglish 
gentleman, and his fondness for the 
fine arts raised him inte sudden 
popularity. It is a remarkable cir- 
Cumstance, that, in all nations, publie 


liberality is followed by the birth of 
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genius. Whether the cause may he, 
that powerful talents are turned 
from other pursuits into the popular 
direction, or that Nature, by some 
ordinance of which we know nothing 
but the advantage, actually seconds 
public wisdom by a sudden influx 
of distinguished powers. At thig 
period a circle of admirable artists 
cultivated painting. Reynolds held 
the first rauk, by the master quar 
lities of colouring and expression, 
He was, by the whole construc 
tion of his mind, a painter; and 
by his peculiar talent, a painter of 
portraits. Without the elegance of 
Lely, or the pathetic dignity of Van- 
dyke, he excelled every name of 
Art, since the days of Charles the 
First, in depth of feeling, force of 
character, and splenduur of design, 
Inferior in History to the great mase 
ters of the Italian schools, confused 
in his conception of story, and ela- 
borate, without correctness, in his 
outline, he was remarkable for the 
habit of making all his portraits his- 
toric,—a happy skill, which gave 
novelty to commonplace, and dig- 
nity to feebleness. The works of 
his pencil are still the ornament of 
the noblest mansions of England, 
and the pride of the English school, 
But he aspired not less to the praise 
of the pen; and a series of Dis- 
courses on the Fine Arts, which he 
read from the chair of the Royal 
Academy, are still among the laws 
of Taste. But their eloquence be- 
trayed a higher hand, and Burke bas 
been long conjectured to be their 
chief writer. ‘The idea is strength- 
ened by the discovery, iu his corres- 
pondence, of a paper bearing all the 
features of the Discourses, their cri- 
ticism, their peculiarities, and their 
eloquence. 

Iu the midst of the most anxious 
public avocations, with a great party 
clinging to his character for support, 
with the deepest questions of debate 
pressing on his mind, with India for 
his cause, England tor his tribunal, 
and the eyes of Europe fixed on the 
result, the singular capacity of 
Burke’s mind found room for the 
gentlest arts and accomplishments of 
life. He had never forgotten his an- 
cient love for painting, nor bis an- 
cient friendship for its most way- 
ward and unfortunate cultivator, Bare 


ry. He had long found more than 
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sufficient cause to withdraw himself 
from all direct intercourse with a man 
whose temper was intractable, his 
manners rude, and his estimate of all 
contemporary excellenceacompound 
of jealousy, contempt, and hatred. 
But Barry possessed powers which 
gave strong hopes of his restoration 
to society. He had undoubted ta- 
lent, great diligence, and a stern, al- 
most a savage, determination to force 
mankind into the acknowledgment 
of his rights to fame. He had just 
painted the series of pictures for the 
Adelphi, a desperate defiance of pub- 
lic neglect, and had flung away time 
and intense labour on this daring at- 
tempt to extort justice from the 
nation. The performance is now 
beyond criticism. Public opinion 
has long since pronounced it the 
imperfect work of strong ability, 
feeble in parts, but powerful as a 
whole; often offending the eye by 
the grotesque in form, and the judg- 
ment by the extravagant in concep- 
tion, but in all its errors redeemed 
by rich variety, classic grandeur, and 
vigorous nature. That the mind ca- 

able of such a work should have 

een suffered to fall into obscurity, 
to feel the bitterness of public ne- 


glect, and even the sufferings of 
personal privation, is among the 


stains of his age. ‘The tenth part of 
the sum staked nightly on many a 
card in St James’s—the tenth part of 
the cost of some ducal dinner, or 
idle rout at the West End—the me- 
rest superfluity of languid wealth, 
would have rescued this able and 
disastrous man from a premature 

ave, probably enriched the arts of 

ngland by some pre-eminent me- 
morial, and certainly cleared a signal 
disgrace from the name of his coun- 
try. 
Barry had opened his work to 
public inspection before it was finish- 
ed, in the fantastic idea of deriving 
benefit from general criticism, and 
perhaps, too, in that eagerness for 
praise which makes the fever of the 
Arts. Burke had, of course, visited 
this popular exhibition, and he deter- 
mined to give the artist the full ad- 
vantage of his advice. But probably 
his knowledge of the capricious brain 
with which he had to deal forced 
caution on him, and he wrote with- 
out a name. Anonymous letter- 
writing, generally an employ of pee 
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culiar baseness, was never so honour- 
ed before. This letter, marked by 
the eloquence of taste and truth, 
should be preserved beside the paint- 
ing. It forms a new discourse wor- 
thy of the authorship of Reynolds’s 
famous volumes. It commences by 
unequivocally pronouncing that the 
series “ surpasses any work which 
has been executed within these two 
centuries, and, considering the diffi- 
culties with which the artist has had 
to struggle, any that is now extant.” 
He then proceeds to lay down the 
principles of the arts of design. His 
sentences remind us continually of 
the author of the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. He first strongly insists on 
the practical study of form. “ With- 
out an accurate knowledge of forms 
and colours, the most happy power 
of combining and abstracting will be 
useless. * * * * * * The painter 
who wishes to make his pictures 
(what fine pictures must be) na- 
ture elevated and improved, must 
first gain a perfect knowledge of 
nature as it is. Before he endea- 
vours, like Lysippus, to make men ~ 
what they ought to be, he must 
first know how to render them as 
they are; he must acquire an accu- 
rate knowledge of ail the parts of 
the body and countenance. To know 
anatomy will be of little use, unless 
physiology and physiognomy are 
joined with it. This is a science 
which all the theorists in the world 
cannot teach. It is not by copying 
antique statues, or by giving a loose 
to the imagination in what are called 
poetical compositions, that artists 
will be enabled to produce works of 
real merit, but by a laborious and 
accurate study of nature upon the 
principles observed by the Greeks— 
first, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the common forms 
of nature; and then, by selecting and 
combining, to form compositions ac- 
cording to their own elevated con- 
ceptions. This is the principle of true 
poetry, as well as of painting and 
sculpture. Homer and Shakspeare 
had probably never seen characters 80 
strongly marked as those of Achilles 
and Lady Macbeth; and yet we all 
feel that those characters are drawn 
from nature. * # * * * The taste 
may be the gift of nature, the skill 
may be acquired by study, but the 
groundworks, the knowledge of limbs 
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‘ and features, must be acquired by 
practical attention.” 

One of the common outcries of 
the day is against portrait-painting, 
as a narrow, feeble, and mechanical 
drudgery. Burke was superior to 
this absurdity, and his sentiments on 
the subject amount to more than 
a vindication, almost to a panegyric. 
“ That portrait-painting,” says he, 
“ which you affect so much to de- 
spise, is the best school that an artist 
can study, provided he studies it, as 
every man of genius will do, with a 
philosophic eye. It was in this view 
that the — painters of the Roman 
and Bolognese schools collected 
such numbers of studies of heads 
from nature, which they afterwards 
embellished and introduced into 
their pictures, as occasion required. 
Hence that boundless variety which 
is observable in their works, the 
want of which is the only material 
fault of your great and masterly pic- 
ture of the Olympic victors. * * * * 
There is scarcely a countenance 
so vacant, but that there are some 
features which may be of use to a 
skilful artist. Portrait-painting may 
be to the painter, what knowledge of 
the world is to the poet; provided 
he considers it as a school by which 
he is to acquire the means of per- 
fection in his art, and not as the ob- 
ject of that perfection. It was prac- 
tical knowledge of the world that 
gave the poetry of Homer and Shak- 
speare that superiority which still 
exists over all other works of the 
same kind. It was a philosophic 
attention to the imitation of common 
nature, (which portrait-painting 
ne to be,) that gave the Roman 
and Bolognese schools their superi- 
ority over the Florentine, which ex- 
celled so much in theoretic know- 
ledge. I entirely agree with you 
that the rage of the inhabitants of 
this country for having their faces 
painted, whether they are worthy of 
it or not, is the great obstacle to the 
advancement of the art, because it 
makes that branch more profitable 
than any other, and therefore makes 
many men of great talents consider 
it as the ultimate object of their art, 
instead of the means of that object. 
But there is an error on the contrary 
side not less fatal, which is the con- 
tempt young artists are apt to feel 
for the lower detail of nature, and 
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the forward ambition which they all 
have of undertaking great things be- 
fore they can do little ones; of ma- 
king compositions before they are ac- 
quainted sufficiently with the consti- 
tuent parts, We are told that many 
ancient artists bestowed their whole 
lives on a single composition. Such 
was Apollodorus, who made the 
Laocoon; and Lysimachus, who 
made the famous Hercules, destroy- 
ed by the Crusaders at Constanti- 
nople in the 13th century. We are 
not to suppose that these great ar- 
tists employed so many years in 
chipping one block of marble; but 
that the greater part of the time 
was employed in studying nature, 
particularly the vast and intricate 
branches of physiology and patho- 
logy, in order to execute perfectly 
the great works which they had con- 
ceived. 

* Those sciences are, in a manner, 
neglected by the moderns, but the 
author of the Laocoon was as deeply 
skilled in them as Haller or Gaubius, 
and hence he has been able to give 
that consistency of expression which 
prevails through the whole body, 
from the face, through every muscle, 
to the ends of the toes and fingers. 
I was once told by a person who had 
spent many years in experiments and 
investigations of this kind, that every 
discovery he had made disclosed to 
him fresh beauties in the wonderful 
group of Laocoon, and that to un- 

erstand it thoroughly, would re- 
quire to know more of the human 
body than most anatomists attempt 
to know. It is not enough to know 
the forms, positions, and proportions 
of the constituent parts of the animal 
machine; but we should know the 
nice changes that are produced in 
them by the various affections of the 
mind, grief, agony, rage, &c. With- 
out this we may produce splendid 
compositions and graceful figures, 
but we shall never approach that 
perfection to which the ancients ar-_ 
rived.” 2d 

He then strikes on an error 
which will bring him into prodigious 
disrepute with the ambitious portion 
of our pictorial age, and which is 
high treason with the whole modern 

eneration of historical ‘painting. 
Michael Angelo and the Sistine Cha- 


pel are in the lips of all our artists in 
this school; and to rival the genius 
21 
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of the one, they seem to think it 
essential to. have the space of the 
other. Thus boldness of effect is 
supposed to be synonymous with 
breadth of canvass, and a picture is 
nothing unless it realizes the fate of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s family- 

iece. Barry was one of the most 
urious advocates for the “ Grand 
Style,” and the lecture given to him 
by the master of taste may be impor- 
tant toall. “There is another erro- 
neous principle extremely general in 
the present age, and a chief cause of 
our faulty taste. This is the con- 
founding greatness of size with 
greatness of manner, and imagining 
that extent of canvass, or weight of 
marble, can contribute towards ma- 
kingapicture or statue sublime. The 
only kind of sublimity at which a 
painter or sculptor should aim, is to 
express by certain proportions and 
positions of limbs and features that 
strength and dignity of mind, and 
vigour and activity of body, which 
enable men to conceive and execute 
great actions. * * * * * A space 
which extends beyond the field of 
vision, only serves to distract the 
eye, and divide the attention. The 
representation of gigantic and mon- 
strous figures has nothing of subli- 
mity in either poetry or painting, 
which entirely depends upon expres- 
sion. When Claudian describes a 
— taking a mountain on his shoul- 

ers, with a river running down his 
back, there is nothing sublime in it, 
for there is no great expression, but 
merely brute strength. But when 
Homer describes Achilles advancing 
to the walls of Troy, clad in celestial 
armour, like the autumnal star that 
brings fevers, plagues, and death, we 
see all the terrible qualities of the 
hero, rendered still more terrible 
by being contrasted with the vener- 
able figure of Priam, standing upon 
the walls of Troy, and tearing his 
white hair at sight of the approach- 
ing danger. This is the true sub- 
lime. The other is all trick and 
quackery. Any madman can de- 
scribe a giant striding from London 
to York, or a ghost stepping from 
mountain to mountain. But it re- 
quires genius, and genius experien- 
ced in the ways of men, to draw a 
finished character with all the excel- 
lences and excesses, the virtues and 
infirmities of a great and exalted 
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mind, so that by turns we admire the 
hero, and sympathize with the man, 
exult and triumph in his valour and 
generosity, shudder at his rage, and 
pity his distress. This is the Achilles 
of Homer, a character everywhere to 
be seen in miniature; which the poet 
drew from nature, and then touched 
and embellished according to his 
own exalted ideas. Had he drawn 
him with great virtues and great abi- 
lities, without great passions, the 
character would have been unnatu- 
ral, and of course uninteresting ; for 
a vigorous mind is as necessarily 
connected with violent passions, as 
a great fire with great heat. 

“ The same principle which gui- 
ded Homer should guide the painter 
in studying after nature. He should 
attempt to copy, and not to create. 
And when his mind is sufficiently 
stored with materials, and his hand 
sufficiently exercised in art, then let 
him select and combine, and try to 
produce something superior to com- 
mon nature, though copied from it. 
But let him not imagine that when 
he has covered a great extent of can- 
vass with bold and hasty sketches, he 
has produced a fine picture or sub- 
lime composition. Such works, com- 
pared with the beautiful and anima- 
ted compositions of the Bolognese 
school, put me in mind of Claudian’s 
battle of the giants compared with 
Virgil’s battle of the bees. * * * * ** 
It is with great concern that I have 
observed of late years this taste for 
the false sublime gaining ground in 
England, and particularly among ar- 
tists. * * * * * * Homer formed 
the taste of the Greeks. The shield 
of Achilles contains all the beauties 
of picturesque composition which 
have ever been imagined. Phidias 
owned that whatever expression of 
majesty he had been able to give to 
his Jupiter, was owing to Homer. 
****** T am persuaded that 
understanding Homer well, would 
contribute more towards perfecting 
taste than all the metaphysical trea- 
tises upon the arts that ever have 
or can be written: because such 
treatises can only ¢e// what true taste 
is; but Homer every where shews It. 
He shews that the true sublime is al- 
ways easy,and always natural; that it 
consists more in the manner than in 
the subject, and is to be found by a 
good poet or good painter, in almost 
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every part of nature! ****** 
The immoderate size of the pic- 
tures of Polygnotus at Delphi was 
never looked on as worthy of imi- 
tation in the more polished ages of 
Greece, but only to be defended on 
account of the vast variety of poeti- 
cal beauties introduced by the ge- 
nius of the artist. The finest works 
of Apelles and Zeuxis were either 
single figures, or compositions which 
did not exceed three, or at most, five 
figures.” 

All this fine lesson was thrown 
away. Barry still plunged from one 
error into another, railed at the pub- 
lic for every suffering occasioned by 
his own pertinacity, clamoured for 
painting by “acres and furlongs,” 
was finally deserted by the world, 
and while he was revolving the ven- 
geance that he should take on an 
ungrateful world in painting St 
Paul’s, or in some equal extrava- 
gance, was seized by sudden disease, 
exacerbated by his own vexation of 
heart, and died. 

The French Revolution had now 
begun its course, and the eyes of 
England in astonishment, and of the 
Continent in terror, were attracted 
to its progress. In the commence- 
ment all had been professed purity ; 


the snow on the summit of the Alps. 


was not purer in the estimate of the 
thousands and tens of thousands 
who stood gazing at its first slide. 
But its primitive position was soon 
left behind. Then came the mass, 
gathering, rushing, and thundering, 
till all resistance gave way, and it 
rolled down, sweeping strength and 
weakness before it, ruining all that 
it reached, and covering the ruins 
with a new weight of ruin, which 
seemed to defy the labours of man. 
Burke’s convictions of this tremen- 
dous evil grew by the hour, and in 
speeches, | pv gona. and letters, he 
deprecated the insane admiration of 
Jacobinism. We may well be asto- 
nished that such admiration ever ex- 
isted. Where could be the wisdom 
of furious overthrow ? the security 
of extinguishing all the habitual 
defences of society against the vio- 
lence of popular passion? or the 


propriety of laying open the na- 
tional property to the rapine of the 
So sage ? What was to be expected 

rom the future cultivation of the 
political soil, when the first act was 
to break up the sluices and let loose 
the waters of pestilence and sterility 
over it for years? What was to be 
the answer of Heaven to the offer- 
ings of France, from altars where 
the popular voice was mingled with 
dying agonies, and where parricides 
and Atheists were the ministers of 
the worship? But this was atime 
for the trial of political professions. 
The boasted friends of universal 
freedom in England took upon them- 
selves the clientship of the bloodiest 
tyranny ever known. The grossness 
and rage of the rabble found eager 
advocates among men proverbial for 
the haughtiness of their aristocracy ; 
and even the horrid defiances and 
blasphemous cries of exasperation 
against Christianity, England, and all 
that belonged to the name of Eng- 
land, found defenders among men 
whose watchword was patriotism, 
whose whole vigilance was ostenta- 
tiously employed in exploring every 
vestige of fancied oppression in their 
own country, and whose eloquence 
was lavished in eternal praises of the 
immaculate superiority of the British 
Constitution. 

The true spirit of the French Re- 
volution has never yet been fully de- 
veloped. The French narrators of 
its sullen and desperate career (for 
it has never found a historian in 
France—the genius of the nation is 
unhistoric—she has never yet pos- 
sessed a writer equal to the dignity, 
the clearness, and the comprehen- 
siveness of history) have assigned 
to it motives either tinged by their © 
personal prejudices, or obscured by 
their ignorance. The British writers* 
have been essayists and pamphlet- 
eers, taking the cursory view fitted 
for the objects of the time. But, 
divesting Jacobinism of all its dis- 
guises, and placing it before the 
world with its whole wild and fright- 
ful anatomy bare, its characteristics 
have been neither love of freedom, 
nor revenge for wrong ; its nature 
is wholly of the populace, and whol- 





faith, 


* Mr Alison’s volumes must be excepted; a work of vigour, manliness, and good 
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ly impelled by the grovelling pas- 
sions and crude hatreds of the 
source from which it sprang. The 
spirit of French Jacobinism, and of 
all Jacobinism, is combined envy and 
love of rapine. The French populace 
and their leaders cared nothing for 
the insulted dignity of religion, for 
the corruption of the law, for the 
abstraction of the public revenues, 
or for the levities of kings and cour- 
tiers. But they hated the rank which 
they saw above them, whether virtu- 
ous or vicious ; and thus longed to 
grasp at the property in the hands of 
their superiors, whether earned by 
honour or dishonour. Not one ina 
million of those who tore down the 
banners and escutcheons of the 
French noblesse, burned their man- 
sions and drank their blood, knew 
or cared whether they were more 
or less profligate than the clowns 
around them. But they were their 
superiors; they inherited a place in 
society which set them over the 
heads of the clowns, and the clowns 
were determined to have the grin- 
ning triumph of tearing them down. 
Are the rabble, and the leaders of 
the rabble among ourselves at this 
hour, impelled, or capable of being 
impelled, by loftier motives? Their 
outcries against the abuses of Go- 
vernment, against places and pen- 
sions, hereditary rank and the exist- 
ence of an Established Church, are 
outcries on subjects of which they 
know no more than they do of the 
Copernican System. Whether for 
good or evil, those things are totally 
above their means of judging. But 
the cobblers and tinkers who legis- 
late by pulling down, know perfectly 
that in destroying those institutions 
they would level a class superior to 
themselves; they would have the 
gratification of tearing down those to 
whom they could never hope to rise; 
and in their plunder seizing on pro- 
perty which they could never hope 
to earn. The popular language of 
the rabble leaders is full evidence of 
the gross selfishness of their motives. 
Their name of scorn for the Peerage 
is the proud Aristocracy, as if the 
apa of any class of society could 

ea political crime; their true of- 


fence is, that their rank galls the 
sense of inferiority. The name of 
scorn for the clergy is the “fat Pre- 
Jacy and the lazy incumbents ;” as 
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if either fat or laziness were crimes 
that could affect the political wel- 
fare of the rabble purifiers of the 
State. But while they are conceived 
in the gross apprehensions of the 
crowd, to be the proofs of property, 
they assume the shape of crimes of 
sufficient magnitude to embitter 
every angry and covetous heart 
against the possessors of that pro- 
perty. The ciamour against the Bri- 
tish Prelacy is one of the most undis- 
guised evidences of popular selfish- 
ness. Their merits or demerits as 
servants of religion are totally out of 
the question; their fitness for sacri- 
fice is, that they are presumed to be 
rich. It never enters into the conside- 
ration of those arbiters of the streets, 
that British Episcopacy is among those 
institutions which may be said to 
belong to the people, that its highest 
offices are not merely open to the 
sons of the humblest, but that they 
are chiefly held by those sons; that 
Prelacy, in fact, throws open one of 
the widest gates in our whole public 
system to the advance of the lower 
classes into the foremost ranks of 
subjects. No—the craver for plun- 
der, or the rancorous hater of dig- 
nities, looks only to the present mo- 
ment. He would shut up the gate 
were it ten times as wide, provided 
he could trample a Bishop into the 
acknowledgment that he was no bet- 
ter than the ruffian who trode him 
under foot; or could grasp, with 
his sanguinary clutch, the opulence 
which enabled a man, probably of 
the highest learning and virtue, to 
eat his bread without the labour of 
his hands. The cry against the 
French Clergy was not their im- 
purity or impiety, for individually 
they were popular ; and whether po- 
pular or not, the badauds of Paris 
and Versailles cared nothing for their 
virtues or vices. It was their church 
income, and on the strength of it they 
massacred as many of them as they 
could seize, and banished the remain- 
der.. In the war of the peasants 
against the nobility, it was not the 
gay man of fashion, or the severe 
feudalist, that they held as the ene- 
my; their enemy was the possessor 
of the neighbouring chateau, the 
master of so many chariots and 
horses, the proprietor of so many 
services of plate. The rental was 
the treason, and the plunder of all 
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that he was worth, the formal execu- 
tion of national justice. No man in 
France thought that he would be the 
wiser, purer, or freer for the murder 
of the King; but thousands and mil- 
lions rejoiced in that most remorse- 
less act of blood, as the triumph of 
their vanity: it made every beggar 
and bandit in France as great as his 
King, for the time; and the stimu- 
lant was enough with the legislators 
of the streets, to urge them to the 
murder of every branch of the Royal 
Family in their grasp. Such was 
the lesson of rabble supremacy in 
France, and such would be the ex- 
ample in England, if, in the ven- 
geance of Heaven, we should ever 
suffer the mob to dictate to our Par- 
liament, or domineer over the edu- 
cated’classes of the Empire. With 
the mob all change is rapine in pro- 
spect ; and all patriotism consists in 
the art of pulling down. Let England 
beware, for she will have her trial 
yet; the ground is shaking under 
her feet, and nothing but the vigi- 
lance and vigour which saved her 
before, can save her again. 

In all the great stages of public 


affairs, there is a time when profes- 
sion has done its work, and can do 


no more. In the fable, the storm 
either blows away the cloak, or fas- 
tens it closer; in the first instance, 
it was the encumbrance or the dis- 
guise, worn for either vanity or de- 
ceit. Opposition was now forced to 
exhibit something of its actual form. 
Specious speeches on general topics 
were no longer to be borne, at a 
time when questions of national life 
and death were busy. The friends 
or enemies of their country were to 
be suffered no longer to flourish in 
declamation ; facts of the deepest 
terror had come to supersede the 
vague and shewy harangues through 
whose medium all public principles 
were presented, equally softened 
and divergent. The breaking out of 
the French Rebellion was the dis- 
solving of the spell which had dis- 
guised the minds of men in and out 
of Parliament. Every man’s charac- 
ter was forced into full and naked 
display, by the necessities of the 
struggle. The two leading parties 
of the State started asunder by a 
more complete division than public 
exigency had ever witnessed before; 
the French Revelution was the great 
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gulf between, denying access from 
either side, and while it lay shooting 
up horrid flame, and startling the 
eye and ear with the shapes and 
cries of torment, it gave to both the 
image of that fate which awaited 
weakness, perfidy, and perversion of 
the laws by which nations are secure. 
In this crisis Burke chose his way at 
once, and had the high distinction of 
being the first to choose his way, and 
to be the great guide of all that was 
sound and pure in the nation, up the 
steep and difficult road of public 
safety. He had his sacrifices, and 
his susceptible and ardent nature 
was formed to feel the entire keen- 
ness of those sacrifices ; loving pub- 
lic applause, strongly affected by 
private friendship, sensitively alive 
to the slightest imputation of disho- 
nour, and by long habit attached to 
the party which he had sustained, 
guided, and adorned for twenty 
years, he had before him only the 
alternative of abandoning all, or 
adopting the Revolution. His choice 
was soon made. He gave up his feel- 
ings, to retain his principles; threw 
the cause of party overboard, to wel- 
come the cause of humankind; and 
in both achieved the highest honour 
that it is in the competence of a 
statesman or a commonwealth to ob- 
tain or to confer. 

The process of separation was ra- 
pid. He had already fixed the seal 
of condemnation on the abettors of 
France, by pronouncing their plau- 
dits “a tolerance of crime, an absurd 
partiality to abstract follies and prac- 
tical wickedness.” In these expres- 
sions, he chiefly adverted to the 
crowd of obscure writers, who, from 
the first outbreak of French violence, 
had virulently aspersed the Church 
and King of England, in contradis- 
tinction to the new era which was to 
propagate downfall on the opposite 
side of the Channel. It was among 
the Prices and Priestley’s,—the bit- 
terness and squalid divisions of Sec- 
tarianism,—the Socinians, Arians, | 
and Anabaptists, the whole ignorant, 
jealous, and envenomed brood of Se- 
cession, lingering on the confines of 
Christianity and infidelity, that the 
atrocities of the French Revolution 
found their most pertinacious defen- 
ders. The great body of the British 
people rejected and loathed it, from 
the moment when it began to be 
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stained with blood. The malignants 
loved it the more; identified them- 
selves with its progress at every 
fresh iniquity; clung to every san- 
guinary rag that fluttered round its 
frame, and boasting of religion and 
freedom, proclaimed, day and night, 
the praises of a tyranny that de- 
nounced the immortality of the soul, 
worshipped a drunken profligate 
from the streets, and realized its 
doctrines of equality, by plundering 
all alike, and sending the plundered 
to the promiscuous scaffold. 

The higher ranks of party were 
now to take their side. The debates 
on the Army Estimates, (5th and 9th 
February, 1790,) gave the first de- 
cided evidence of the sullen spirit 
which had entered into the councils 
of Opposition. In the debate of the 
5th, Fox, after a long panegyric on 
the glories of subversion, had the 
hardihood to pronounce a direct eu- 
logium on the revolt of the French 
Guards. He was met by the natural 
result—a storm of reprobation from 
the insulted feelings of the House. 
In the debate of the 9th, Burkespoke, 
first adverting to the danger of such 
opinions coming from the authority 
of such a name. Then entering at 
large into the question of Democra- 
cy, he delivered those immortal sen- 
timents which were to be the sound- 
ing of a trumpet to all the generous 
sympathies of England. While the 
House was suspended in admiration 
of the magnificent enthusiasm with 
which he pictured the grandeur and 
security of a Revolution founded, 
like that of 1688, on the true rights 
of human nature, he suddenly turned 
to the violent contrast in the tumults 
and crimes of French liberty. He 
declared that he had never loved 


despotism in any land; he had not, 


loved it the more for its being in 
France. But there was a despotism 
more dreadful than ever was wielded 
by the monarch of any civilized peo- 
ple ; and “ that was the despotism of 
a plundering, ferocious, bloody, ty- 
rannical democracy, democracy with- 
out a single virtue of republicanism 
to redeem its crimes. This was so 


far from being worthy of imitation, 
as had been said by his honourable 
friend, that it was worthy of all ab- 
horrence ; that he would spend his 
last breath, the last drop of his blood, 
he would quit his best friends, and 
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join his most avowed enemies, to 
oppose the least influence of such a 
spirit in England.” This declaration 
was received with loud applause by 
the great majority of the House. 
Pitt himself was among the loudest 


in its praise. He said, that former 
differences could not preclude him 
from giving his highest admiration, 
and expressing his strongest feelings 
of gratitude and reverence for the 
speaker of those sentiments; senti- 
ments which would be received with 
the greatest esteem by his country, 
and which would give down his 
name to posterity with the most dis- 
tinguished respect and honour. 

In this memorable debate, from 
which is to be dated the final schism 
of the Whigs, Fox half redeemed his 
original error by the temperance 
with which he bore his rebuke. The 
question had evidently come to the 
point of individual feelings, and his 
reply chiefly adverted to the position 
which Burke had individually taken. 
His speech was almost a panegyric. 
He declared, “ that he had ever enter- 
tained the highest veneration for the 
judgment of his honourable friend ; 
by whom he had been instructed 
more than by all other men and 
books together; by whom he had 
been taught to love our Constitution; 
from whom he had acquired nearly 
all his political knowledge, all, cer- 
tainly, which was most essential, and 
which he most valued. His speech 
on that day, some arguments and 
observations excepted, was one of 
the wisest and most brilliant flights 
of oratory ever delivered in that 
House; still, with all those admis- 
sions, his opinions on the general 
subject continued the same.” Burke 
accepted of those civilities in a few 
polite expressions ; and it has been 
the opinion of writers on this period, 
that all might have been reconciled 
once more, but for the petulance of 
Sheridan. But this opinion seems 
to be grounded rather on the habits 
of private life than of party. The 
open quarrels of public men are in- 
dications less of personal resentment 
than of divided views. It was im- 
possible that Burke and Fox, after 
this full announcement of their opi- 
nions, could ever cordially agree 
in their parliamentary course. The 
separation was already complete. 
Sheridan’s haste and heat only hur- 
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ried the overt act. He had fancied, 
or real motives for hostility. His 
ambition was thwarted by the high 
respect paid to Burke by all the 
graver and more influential heads of 
the party. The habits, too, of a man 
like Burke, virtuous and dignified, 
were silent reproaches to the loose 
morals, the notorious profusion, and 
the negligent principles of Sheridan. 
A little intrigue, too, by which She- 
ridan was said to have laid wait for 
office in the former Whig Ministry, 
had been spoken of in contemptuous 
terms, which were attributed to 
Burke’s sense of honour on all sub- 
jects; and Sheridan's conscience, like 
that of one of his own characters, 
chiefly “hurt by being found out,” 
never forgave the detection, and took 
the first opportunity of revenging 
the contempt. On this occasion, he 
used his strongest epithets to re-fan 
the sunk fires of debate, charged 
Burke with “ deserting from the 
camp, With assaulting the principles 
of freedom itself; with defending 
despotism, with loving to obtrude 
himself as the libeller of liberty, and 
the enemy of men labouring for the 
noblest objects of mankind.” Burke 
now rose, less irritated than indig- 
nant, he loftily expressed his distaste 
for “language, which ought to have 
been spared, were it only as a sacri- 
fice to the ghost of departed friend- 
ship ; the language itself was not new 
to him, it was but a repetition of 
what was to be perpetually heard at 
the reforming clubs and societies 
with which the honourable gentle- 
man had lately become entangled, 
and for whose plaudits he had cho- 
sen to sacrifice his friends, though 
he might in time find that the value 
of such praise was not worth the 
price at which it was purchased. 
Henceforward, they were separated 
in politics for ever.” 

The schism with Sheridan was, of 
course, beyond all cure. But the 
obvious consequences of public dis- 
sension to the interests of the party 
struck so forcibly on the mind of its 
principal members, that active means 
were tried to reconcile two indivi- 
duals of suchimportance; and among 
those was a meeting at Burlington 
House, at which the Duke of Port- 
land, Fox, and others of considera- 
tion, were present. The discussion 
continued from ten at night until 
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three in the morning, with a remark- 
able display of ability on both sides, 
and closed, as might have been pre 
dicted, without satisfying either. 
The verdict, however, was so amply 
given in favour of Burke, that Sheri- 
dan took offence, and for nearly a 
year drew back from Parliamentary 
business, in vexation or disdain. 
Burke had now taken his side. 
He had come forward as the leader 
of Toryism in its championship of 
the Constitution. And he was now 
to shew the powers by which he was 
ualified to unfurl the banner of re- 
ligion, political wisdom, and patriotic 
virtue. ‘ . 
He soon gave proof of himself in 
a work which instantly threw all 
rivalry into the shade, the memorable 
“ Reflections on the Revolution of 
France,” a work which has seen no 
equal since its day in knowledge, 
eloquence, or insight into the tortu- 
ous spirit of party abroad and at 
home; yet still more distinguished 
by that foreseeing and vigorous con- 
ception of the revolutionary career, 
which makes the whole amount to 
the most magnificent political pro- 
phecy ever given to the world. This 
great performance had been con- 
structed on a large series of papers 
and memorandums made by its au- 
thor from the commencement of the 
Revolution. But that period itself 
had been brief, and to have collected 
those documents, and matured those 
views, from July, 1789, to February, 
1790, when his yolume was probably 
begun, implied the gigantic diligence 
of Burke. The announcement that it 
was in progress, excited the strongest 
literary and public curiosity. And 
he himself alluded to it in his corre- 
spondence as “deeply occupying and 
agitating him.” 1t was laboured with 
even more than his habitual care of 
composition; and large portions of 
it were recomposed or revised, until 
his printer, Dodsley, remonstrated. 
But this frequency of correction in 
Burke was the result, not of its usual 
cause, feeble fastidiousness, or rhe- 
torical effeminacy, it flowed from 
the richness of his resources. The 
fragments of his manuscripts which 
remain, shew that not words but 
things were the objects of his revi- 
sion. At every fresh return some 
fine idea was found capable of en- 
largement; some strong feeling was 
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invigorated ; some masculine moral 
was aggrandized into universal ap- 
plication, and coloured into poetic 
beauty. To speak of the literary 
triumphs of such a work would be 
a humiliation. Its objects were of a 
higher rank than any within the little 
ambition of such fame as is to be 
awarded by criticism. It was a great 
republication of the original feelings 
of a country manly and virtuous 
enough to have established for itself 
a British Constitution. It was a 
manifesto of law, truth, and religious 
obligation, against boundless license, 
ferocious perfidy, and the most des- 
perate avowal of national blasphemy 
that had ever shocked the ears of 
mankind. It was a great appeal 
from the virtues of nature and na- 
tions against the subversion of every 
right, happiness, and principle of 
society. The mere circulation of 
| this work was unexampled. Within 
\ the first year, 19,000 copies were 
\ sold in England, and 13,000 in France. 
{The writer received testimonies of 
ublic feeling from every quarter of 
urepe. Many of those testimonies 


were from the highest authority. The 
Sovereigns assembled soon after at 


Pilnitz, transmitted to him an ex- 
pression of their thanks and admira- 
tion. The French Princes at Cob- 
lentz complimented him through M. 
Cazales. The Empress Catherine 
transmitted her thanks by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Count Woronzow. 
The King, George the Third, ordered 
a number of copies to be richly 
bound, which he gave to those indi- 
viduals to whom he desired to pay 
peculiar honour, saying, in his plain 
but expressive way, “that it was a 
book which every gentleman ought 
to read.” Stanislaus, the King of 
Poland, sent him the gold medal with 
his effigy, and a letter written in 
English, which, he gracefully said, 
was the only language fit to convey 
his opinion of a work of so much 
talent and virtue. 

Burke had been educated at the 
Dublin University. That learned 
body, justly proud of having pro- 
duced such a pupil, now came for- 
ward, and conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon him, a proceeding which 
did equal honour to the University 
and to Burke, following up the de- 

ee by an address, presented in a 
gold box, declaring “their sense of 
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his services as the powerful advo- 
cate of the Constitution, the friend 
of public order, virtue, and the hap- 
piness of mankind, and in testimony 
of the high respect entertained by 
the University for the various en- 
dowments of his capacious mind, and 
for his superior abilities.” A full« 
length portrait of him was afterwards 
placed in the Theatre of the College 
among the most eminent sons of the 
Alma Mater. The resident gradu- 
ates of Oxford were the next to offer 
their tribute in a long and eloquent 
address, transmitted through Mr 
Windham. The conclusion of this 
paper was equally panegyrical and 
true. “As members of an University, 
whose Institutions embrace every 
useful and ornamental part of learn- 
ing, we should esteem ourselves 
justified in making this address, if 
we had only to offer you our thanks 
for the valuable accession which the 
stock of our literature has received 
by the publication of your important 
‘ Reflections.’ But we have higher 
objects of consideration, and nobler 
motives to gratitude. We are per- 
suaded that we consult the real and 
permanent interests of this place, 
when we acknowledge the emi- 
nent service rendered to both our 
civil and religious Constitution, by 
your able and disinterested vindica- 
tion of their true principles. And 
we obey the yet more sacred obliga- 
tion to promote the cause of religion 
and . morality, when we give this 
proof, that we honour the advocate 
by whom they are so eloquently and 
effectually defended.” 

From the Continent panegyric 
continued to pour on him. The 
Archbishop of Aix, and the expatri- 
ated French clergy, acknowledged 
their obligations in the most ardent 
language, and rejoiced, that, “in the 
first orator of England, they had 
found their defender.” His name 
became synonymous on the Conti- 
nent with the preservation of law, 

olity, and religion. But perhaps the 
1ighest, though the most melancholy 
of all those tributes, the tribute 
which he weuld have at once most 
honoured, and most lamented, was 
in the feelings of the unfortunate and 
lovely Marie Antoinette. In the 
midst of those horrid scenes which 
darkened the final hours of royalty 
in France, the unhappy Queen read 
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the “ Reflections,” with an interest 
such as we may well conceive could 
have belonged to no other. The elo- 
quent compliments to her grace and 
beauty might have pleased the con- 
sciousness of a woman eminent for 
both; but the fearful power of its 

icturings of rebellion, the impend- 
ing ruin, and the wild influx of evil 
that was yet to execute vengeance 
on the perfidy, cruelty, and fury 
of Revolution, created impressions 
which the Royal Martyr could ac- 
knowledge only by frequent tears, if 
not by the still higher acknowledg- 
ment of that Queenly dignity and 
Christian courage, which sustained 
her prison hours, and made her, even 
on the scaffold, superior to the ma- 
lice of her enemies. 

In England the voice of the whole 
body of established literature was 
loud in its praise of the writer of the 
“ Reflections.” Burke had sent his 
volume before it was printed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, from whose genius 
he could borrow nothing, but of 
whose taste, soberness of mind, and 
knowledge of human nature, he had 
deservedly a high opinion. Rey- 
nolds, in returning it, expressed the 
strongest sense of its value. Buta 
less suspected testimony than that 
of friendship was given by Gibbon, 
keen, sarcastic, smarting under a 
sense of official loss, adverse in poli- 
tics, and fatally blinded in his con- 
ceptions of Christianity. After ha- 
ving acknowledged that he looked 
for the appearance of the work with 
avidity, he read it with eager de- 
light. “ Burke’s book,” said he, “is 
a most admirable medicine against 
the disease of French principles. I 
admire his eloquence. I approve his 

olitics. Iadore his chivalry. And 
can almost forgive his reverence 
Sor Church Establishments.” 

Erskine, overcome by truth and 
kindred genius, at once threw aside 
his party garb, and shewed himself 
the aristocrat that every man of ho- 
nour and ability is by nature. “ I 
shall take care,” said he, “to put 
Burke’s work on the French Revo- 
lution into the hands of those whose 
pre: par are left to my formation. 

shall take care that they have the 


advantage of doing, in the regular 
progression of youthful studies, 
what I have done even in the short 
intervals of laborious life; that they 
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shall transcribe with their own 
hands, from all the works of this 
most extraordinary person, and from 
this last, among the rest, the sound- 
est truths of religion, the justest 
principles of morals, inculcated and 
rendered delightful by the most 
sublime eloquence; the highest 
reach of philosophy brought down 
to the level of common minds by the 
most captivating taste ; the most en- 
lightened observations on history, 
and the most copious collection of 
useful maxims for the experience of 
common life ; and separate for them- 
selves the good from the bad.” 

But the complete tribute is not 
given to wisdom or virtue, until they 
are assailed by folly and vice. The 
“ Reflections” roused the whole host 
of disaffection, as the daylight, sud- 
denly let into the haunt of a gang of 
profligates and plunderers, instantly 
startles them all into activity. The 
whole generation of disloyalty, the 
whole bitter and obscure faction, 
which, too mean for public station, 
had gratified their malignity by the 
pen in a succession of reptile attacks 
on the principles of a Constitution 
which they professed to venerate ; 
the whole festering and corrupted 
pamphleteering of England, was 
stung into a new attempt to infect 
and debase the public mind, by the 
consciousness that their extinction 
was at hand. Their Dagon had been 
crushed on the groundsil edge, and 
the whole impure and infamous 
priesthood of imposture clamoured 
against the overthrow. The names 
of those pamphleteers, totally un- 
worthy of remembrance for their li- _ 
terature, and doubly degraded by its 
use, have perished too long and too 
completely to be now revived. Paine 
alone is remembered, and he alone 
for his conspicuous iniquity. The 
remnants of the master-atheist, li- 
bertine, and rebel, still protrude 
themselves from the ignominious 
grave. 

Burke had some previous inter- 
course with Paine. As one of the 
penalties of party, American prin- 
ciples, reform, and the loose con- 
tempt of all forms of worship which 
is pronounced Universal Tolera- 
tion, had been ee the stigmas 
which the fair fame of this eminent 
person was presumed by strangers 
to inherit. Thomas Paine, in 1787, 
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brought with him a letter to Burke 
as the friend of Americans, from 
Laurens, who had been indebted to 
him for services in his liberation 
from the Tower in 1781. The Ex- 
President’s letter introduced Paine 
as an ingenious person, wishing to 
make some mechanical contrivances 
known in England. Paine’s pam- 

hlet, “ Common Sense,” had given 
him some literary distinction at 
home, and he was received by Burke 
with his usual kindness at his house, 
was carried by him during a sum- 
mer excursion through the iron- 
founderies of the north, and intro- 
duced to several men of rank in 
London. Politics had been profess- 
edly abjured by Paine, his whole at- 
tention was given to the construction 
of iron bridges, and, for the purpose 
of gaining some additional informa- 
tion in the office of the “ ponts et 
chaussées,” he subsequently went to 
Paris. There he found the element 
of disorder in which he was formed 
to live. He had quitted America 


from the subsidence of the storm. 
In France he found the tossing and 
the thunders, the fury of a revolu- 
tionary tempest, to which the wild- 


est convulsions of his Transatlantic 
Commonwealth were calm. To the 
angry and envenomed heart of Paine 
the prospect of civil rage was irre- 
sistible. At once vain, profligate, 
and malignant, he saw the full in- 
dulgence of his nature in a country 
where the infatuated violence of the 
mob had broken down all the bar- 
riers to obscure ambition, impure 
pleasure, and personal vindictive- 
ness. Europe could not have offered 
such another banquet to an epicure 
in evil, and he sat down to it, re- 
solved to feed to the full. One of his 
first acts was to invite his English 
friends to share the feast. With a 
zeal which must have singularly 
blinded his knowledge of character, 
one of his first missives was to Burke, 
whom he eagerly urged to introduce 
Revolution into England by its esta- 
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blished name of “ Reform,” explain- 
ing his meaning by the phrase of 
“bringing in a more enlarged sense 
of liberty.” Burke threw back the 
temptation, or the insult, at once. 
“ Do you really imagine, Mr Paine,” 
was his reply, “ that the constitution 
of this kingdom requires such inno- 
vations, or could exist with them, or 
that any reflecting man would serious- 
ly engage in them? You are aware 
that I have, all my life, opposed such 
schemes of reform, because I knew 
them not to be Reform !’’ Paine, how- 
ever, continued his ill-received cor- 
respondence ; and whether from the 
delight of molesting Burke, or in the 
expectation of making him a convert 
to a side which had the grand charm 
for the conviction of a profligate’s 
reason in all lands, success, he sent 
him narratives of the rapidly recur- 
ring triumphs of democracy, and of 
the views of its leaders. In one of 
those letters he stated the remark- 
able information, that the Reformers 
had already determined on the total 
overthrow of the monarchy ; that to 
carry their principles of subversion 
into complete agency, they were 
prepared to involve all France in 
civil war, “to set fire to the four 
corners of France, that the army 
was thoroughly corrupted, and at 
the disposal of the revolutionary 
leaders, and that no resistance would 
be made by it to the uttermost de- 
signs of the new regenerators of their 
country.” This letter was written 
while the whole body of professional 
patriotism in England’was applauding 
the purity and moderation of France; 
while the voice of Fox was heard in 
Westminster pledging himself by 
every tie of blood and honour to the 
constitutional integrity of French po- 
litics, and every club, tavern, and cor- 
responding society was echoing the 
sound. Such is the foresight or the 
sincerity of party. The letter was 
written exactly three days before the 
storming of the Bastile ! 
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BarBADOEs, a Poem! What can 

oetry have to do with planters ? 
Shall the Muse in heroic verse sin 
of slaves—mouth of mulattoes an 
molasses—celebrate the cultivation 
of sugar—and set fire to rums ? Bar- 
badoes, a Poem! respectfully in- 
scribed—we presume—to overseers 
and drivers, and the titlepage taste- 
fully adorned with cuts of cart-whips 
and chains, and of all the other para- 
phernalia of the planter, as he admi- 
nisters justice with mercy to his ne- 
geen. sitting under his own Bearded 

ig-tree? 

Such, though in less lively phrase, 
was the philosophic criticism made 
to us a few days ago by a Fowell- 
Buxtonish-looking, fattish, and not 
unportly, man of middle age, whose 
face was, notwithstanding, far from 
expressing any rooted aversion to 
Punch. We assured him that we 
were no West Indian planters our- 
selves, but that we were acquainted 
with several, with whom poetry 
might, in our opinion, have about 
just as much to do, as with brewers. 
At the same time we disclaimed any 
contempt for either porter or ale, 
and begged him to believe that we 
reserved it for small beer. As to 
singing about slaves, it seemed to 
us, we observed, that the Muse might 
see virtue even in them, and that if 
she did not, she was no Christian. 
We confessed we did not feel the 
force of the alliteration, mulattoes 
and molasses ; and modestly begged 
him to inform us what the latter 
were; on which he put on a sena- 
torial aspect, and assured us they 
were “ the first sprightly runnings 
of the Sugar-cane, the best coming 
from the Jsland of Demerara.” We 
did not trouble him for his idea of a 
mulatto. To celebrate sugar, we 
ventured to say, did not seem to us 
more absurd than to celebrate ho- 
ney—as Virgil had done—and that, 
with all due deference, blacks were 
as poetical in their way as bees. A 
prudent poet, we hoped, might sing 
of rum without setting it on fire, 
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just the same as the Thames. To 
the cuts by way of frontispiece, whe- 
ther on wood or steel, we acknow- 
ledged we could offer no very par- 
ticular objection, farther than that a 
clergyman might surely publish a 
volume of sermons on Death and the 
Day of Judgment, without thinking 
himself imperiously called on to il- 
lustrate it with engravings of doc- 
tors, coffins, hearses, and a general 
conflagration. Nay, that as we 
possessed an engraving of Lord 
Brougham without his “ gewgaws 
and baubles,” we saw no reason why 
planters, in whose praise the Lord 
Chancellor had written two volumes 
in his youth, might not be represent- 
ed without theirs; and as for a Beard- 
ed Fig-tree, we begged to assure our 
fat friend, that it was not, as he . 
seemed sarcastically to suppose, 
about the size of a prize cabbage, 
but could overshadow with its um- 
brage him and_all his butts. Nor, 
being perhaps in a rather grave hu- 
mour, were we at that moment, we 
confessed, sensible of the absurdity 
of the name Barbadoes ; though we 
could not but envy him his per- 
ception of the ludicrous, in our in- 
ability to partake of his amusement. 

The West Indian islands are per- 
haps the most beautiful of any that 
use the seas as their mirror. Than 
the Ceiba, the Cedar, and the Pal- 
metto, you will not easily find nobler 
trees. So felt Columbus. Cuba was 
like heaven. A poet can make himself 
Columbus in the twinkling of an 


eye, and rediscover the Indies. All 
those magnificent islands must, as if 
for the first time entrancing Euro- 
pean eyes, be made to emerge with 
their silvan mountains from the 


“unapparent deep.” Unapparent! 
For case seems no watery world ; 
all is but confusion of loveliest earth 
and heaven! 

Were they inhabited — and by 
mortals? Aye—by men stately as 
the best cavaliers of Spain—by wo- 
men in their tropic beauty darkly- 
bright as Castile’s own large-eyed 
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daughters. What became of them all, 
after having been discovered by Co- 
lumbus ? “ All murdered.” 

Who were the Charibbees ? The 
inhabitants of the Windward Islands. 
Some think they were Apalachian 
Indians, who had been war-driven 
from Florida in North America, and 
arriving at these islands extermina- 
ted the ancient male natives, and be- 
got ontheir women anotignoble race; 
others that they were a colony from 
the Charibbees of South America, for 
their traditions referred to Guiana. 
Came they whence they chose, 
they were “souls made of fire, and 
children of the sun.” They had, it 
was said, no passion for the sex. 
Indeed! Then why did they paint 
their faces of a flaming red, and adorn 
their heads with feathers? But they 
had other passions—for they loved 
to kill their old hereditary enemies, 
the Arrowauks, who came too from 
Guiana, and peopled the Leeward Is- 
lands. Themthe Charibbees invaded, 
hunted,took captive, stabbed at stakes, 
and cutting them into pieces, devoured 
—for they were cannibals. Without 
doubt, the ancient natives of Hispa- 
niola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico 
were comparatively a mild and cul- 
tivated people— but to windward 
was War and Death, who often came 
down, sailing large and free, in such 
vessels as the Otaheitans used in later 
times, and massacred, in the fury of 
undying feud, the gentler and feebler 
race,whom the Charibbees had abhor- 
red and killed, and probably eaten, 
for ages on the continent, and whom 
they could not but continue to de- 
vour among the Islands. 

Suppose them all—Charibbees and 
Arrowauks—exterminated, or near- 
ly so, by white discoverers. Were the 
Islands to go to waste? Surely not 
—and were we a Poet, and the West 
Indies our theme, we should next 
sing of the sufferings of serfs and 
slaves whose faces, though some- 
times dusky, were not black, and 
whom a spirit of adventure sent in 
swarms—stealing or stolen—over 
the Islands, from the noblest coun- 
tries of Europe. How they slaved, 
pined, and perished, it might not 
always be unpleasant to sing, and 
the spirits of the savages might be 
invoked to look down from the Blue 
Mountains on the plague-stricken 
pale suddenly yellowing to death, 
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Retribution is sublime—and Justice, 
along with other perhaps higher 
emotions, awakens both Pity and 
Terror, executing her criminals by 
diseases that change red blood into 
a kind of ochre-mud, and give a 
ghastliness to living eyes, ere they 
expire in their hollow sockets, that 
might frighten ghosts. 

ecay having succeeded extermi- 
nation, necessity was driven to im. 
port; and a whole wild continent 
offered a black market, which bar- 
barous life kept in a perpetual glut. 
Twas pleasanter to sell than murder. 
The slave-ship purchased blood that 
used to be drunk by the sand, and 
the “quivered chiefs of Congo” were 
bartered for baser matter than the 
bones and muscles of man. Chris- 
tian countries and their legislatures, 
became soon reconciled to the 
“ dreadful trade,” which was legali- 
zed by acts of Parliament, encoura- 
ged and protected like all other 
branches of national industry, and 
became the sin not of their colo- 
nies only, but of all the mother king- 
doms of which they were the off- 
shoots or the offspring. It must ne- 
ver be forgotten that the African 
slave-trade was defended, not on 
grounds of political economy only, 
but on those of humanity and reli- 
gion, 
“ And holy men gave scripture for the 

deed.” 


Its abolition by England was one 
of the greatest triumphs ever achie- 
ved by mercy and justice, and was 
owing, more than to all the rest of 
mankind “ conjunct and several,” to 
Clarkson. Much misery ceased at 
once, just as if a breeze blowing 
steadily from the sea had swept some 
epidemic from the shore; and had 
other nations acted like England, the 
curse had ceased to be in Africa but 
a name and atradition. That they 
have not, is their shame and their 
guilt, and no argument against us 
who cleansed our country’s character 
from that pollution. In Africa, there 
is still the slave-trade,as we all know; 
but ’tis comparatively dull, now that 
the chief customer is not the Queen 
of the Waves. Barbarous life is made 
up of all kinds of cruelty done and 
suffered ; but civilized life is not call- 
ed on by a voice from heaven, but 
from hell, to avail itself of that dread- 
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ful disorder, and in order to enrich 
itself with luxuries, to carry on a 
commerce that perpetuates the 
crime and misery by which it is fed. 

Well might the indignant and ab- 
horrent Christian poet put into the 
lips of an African slave the question 
—*“ In this do you please God ?” 

“ Hark! he answers—wild tornadoes, 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, 

Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 

He foreseeing what vexations 

Afric’s sons should undergo, 

Fixed their tyrant’s habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer—No. 


* By our blood on Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries we have tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main; 

By our sufferings since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart ; 

All sustained by patience taught us 
Only by a broken heart : 


** Deem our nation brutes no lenger, 
Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 

Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours.” 


What is now going on in Africa, 
along her coasts or in the interior, 
nobody well knows; but we all know, 
or may know, what is the state of 
the negroesin our WestIndian Islands. 
With the cessation of our trade in 
slaves ceased all the misery that 
trade caused in the Islands; and if 
there be any persons who deny that 
the condition of the negroes is better 
now than when that trade kept up 
their numbers, they must be the 
very basest creatures among the mo- 
rally blind. 

The change in the condition of the 
slaves has been so great, the worst 
cruelties to which they were for- 
merly too often subjected, are now 
80 rare, and their ig ey: comforts 
80 much increased, that all friends 
of humanity and freedom must re- 
joice in the alteration in a lot which, 
were they free to give, they most 
assuredly would not impose on any 
of their brethren of mankind. Sla- 
very can never be thought of but 
with repugnance and detestation ; 
but as it is a condition in which, by 
whatever name called, the greatest 
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part of the population of every coun- 
try in the world has for ages on ages 
existed, it is the duty of all who seek 
to ameliorate or remove the evil, to 
understand its nature, else never can 
they understand its cure. If the ne- 
groes in our West Indian Islands 
have all their lives been subjected 
to the most horrid barbarities, to 
free them will be to deliver up all 
who breathe there to destruction. 
If they have been as happy as human 
beings can be in the condition of sla- 
very, then, as the outcry for their 
emancipation has been an outcry of 
folly and falsehood, it should have 
been allowed to waste itself on the 
winds. Buta government worthy, 
in its wisdom, of such a country as 
ours, would never have been careless 
of the condition of our colonies—it 
was their duty thoroughly to know 
that condition ; nor can that be diffi- 
cult, for the West-Indian Islands are 
not to the north or the south of the 
respective poles—and the enlighten- 
ed humanity of the land would have 
supported them in all matured 
measures adopted on expediency and 
justice, to bring safely about that 
change in the whole structure of life 
there, which every Christian so de- 
voutly desires, and which Christi- 
anity itself alone can by its divine 
spirit effect, slowly but surely, as 
seems to have been every where the 
law of its operation under Provi- 
dence. 

We shall not now pursue the con- 
sideration of the many most serious 
and awful consequences which may 
result from rash legislation respect- 
ing a condition of society, that, if 
broken up suddenly and violently, 
may give birth to inconceivable hor- 
rors, but turn to take a look at life 
in those Islands as it has been pic- 
tured, at different times, by men 
who ought to know something of 
their fellow-creatures, because their 
power lies in a knowledge of the hu- 
man heart,and who, if they utter folly, 
belie their name—the Poets. Let us, 
if it be but in courtesy, call them so; 
and should they seem to be but 
feeble or erring authorities, let their 
representations be met and over- 
come by such prose narratives and 
arguments as have been heard at 
Anti-Slavery meetings, and other 
schools of Christian Charity, where 
Eloquence of the highest order has 
sought no triumph but that of Truth, 
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The “ Sugar-Cane” isa good sub- 
ject for a descriptive and didactic 
poem. Its cultivation is neither more 
nor less than the agriculture of the 
West Indies. Grainger says rightly, 
that “as the face of this country is 
wholly different from that of Europe, 
so whatever hand copied its appear- 
ances, however rude, could not fail 
to enrich poetry with many new and 
picturesque images.” Chalmers is 
wrong in saying clumsily and dicta- 
torially, that the “effect of the Sugar- 
Cane, either as to pleasure or utility, 
must be local.” The effect of a 
sugar-cane is no more local than the 
effect of any other plant. It has the 
advantage of most plants in diffusing 
very general pleasure and utility, as 
Sandy experienced at mornand dewy 
eve, over his tea and his toddy, both 
of which he took sweet. “ Connect- 
ed,” adds Alexander, “as an English 
merchant may be with the produce 
of the West Indies, it will not be easy 
to persuade the reader of English 
poetry to study the cultivation of the 
sugar-plant, merely that he may add 
some new imagery to the more ample 
stores which he can contribute with- 
out study or trouble.” ’Tis to be 
regretted that Alexander Chalmers, 
as dull a man as you could meet with 
on the longest day, by way of a joke, 
should have edited the British Poets. 
Nothing in our literature equals the 
unfailing stupidity of his critical re- 
marks. ’*Tis no great matter in the 
case of so heavy a writer as the Doc- 
tor; but we lose our temper on 
seeing him handling in succession 
the Swans of Thames, to feel if 
they be fat and well feathered, as 
a poulterer would a capon. Who 
would not wish to add new imagery 
from the loveliest and grandest sce- 
nery on the face of the sea, to his 
stores, however ample? And who 
contemplates ample stores of ima- 

ery “ without study or trouble?” 

nstudied stores of imagery are good 
for nothing ; and our critic is equally 
out, when he asks who “can find 
interest in the transactions of plan- 
ters and sugar-brokers ?” he might 
as well have asked who can find in- 
terest in the transactions of plough- 
men, and graziers, and shepherds, 
and fishermen, and farmers, and land- 
lords, and mechanics, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants—in short, of 
men? Here we have a respectable 
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bookseller’s hack excluding, in his 
dignity, all the white inhabitants of 
our West Indian Islands, from the 
sympathies not only of the Row, but 
the race. In what transactions did 
he find interest ? How he must have 
despised Crabbe’s Borough! It is 
the privilege of genius to send “ illu- 
mination into deep dark holds,” that 
common and careless eyes may be 
startled at the sight of the unsus- 
pected riches of artor nature. Had 
Grainger been a man of genius, he 
would have burnished with poetry 
the “copper boilers” as well as the 
black faces that laughed around 
them; and without justifying slavery, 
he would have brought out the vir- 
tue that may work, not unwillingly, 
in chains. Can aslave be happy? 
Yes. And a Christian poet might 
tell you how, nor violate the spirit 
oi his divine religion. Cana planter 
be humane? William Wilberforce 
thought he might; but Alexander 
Chalmers, the terror of printers’ de- 
vils, thought them all as wicked as 
sugar-brokers, and plumping in a 
double-refined lump of coagulated 
black blood into his bohea, sent them 
all to Lucifer. 

Nor can we agree with the editor 
of the British Poets, in thinking 
“wealth unpoetical and unphiloso- 

hical.” Adam Smith did not think 
it “ unphilosophical ;” and nobody 
who ever saw London will think it 
‘* unpoetical ;” and we are surprised 
to hear any man call it either or both, 
who for the bettet part of his life 
was employed in writing for three 
guineas a-sheet. Even avarice is not 
gee for it is a passion. The 
old dramatists arrayed the passiun 
in imagination, and almost made it 
sublime. Is the “ wealth” unpoeti- 
cal, that 


“* Might ransom great kings from capti- 
vity |” 


There is sublimity even in a vast 
debt. The National Debt! That 
once paid, all that remains is to pay 
the debt of Nature. But Chalmers, 
who we believe was an annuitant, 
felt that the repeated mention of 
“wealth” in the Sugar-Cane, lessen- 
ed the respect of the reader for the 
poem in general. Yet how incon- 
sistent was he in making such an 
objection to it; for he adds, with all 
the liberality of Grub Street, “ it 
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would be difficult to find many in- 
stances of planters who desired any 


thing else.” We daresay he never 


took “ the study or trouble” to try 


to find one ; but passed judgment on 
the whole body without knowledge 
of any of its members. The high 
soul of the Hack revolted from all 
communion with a Planter. He mo- 
ved in aloftier sphere, and breathed 
a purer air, and passed his life in no- 
bler pursuits. Shall a literary man, 
who despises wealth from the bot- 
tom of his heart, stoop to confabulate 
with a walking sugar-cane ? No! he 
remembers he is himself a quill-dri- 
ver; and forgetting in his pride the 
frowns of his own many employers 
or proprietors, tosses up his nose at 
al] masters of slaves. 

But though wealth be neither un- 
poetical nor unphilosophical, it may 
be made to look both by a block- 
head. The Doctor was not a block- 
head ; but in him we look in vain for 
that which O’Connell says he desi- 
derates in Sir Robert Peel, the mens 
divinior. He contrives, very often, 
to raise in our minds very small 
ideas indeed of himself and his sub- 
ject, when it is plain he imagines 
both to be at their grandest ; as for 
example, after having in a prophetic 
vision seen the Cane acknowledged 
to be the “lawful lord of plants,” 
and the fame of St Kitt’s ‘ float- 
ing familiar through the world,” he 
bursts forth into a panegyric on 
“ red-brick mould,” which he con- 
cludes with these glorious lines— 

“ The renter, this 
Can scarce exhaust; how happy jor the 
heir !” 


His enthusiasm elsewhere kindles 
into this philosophical exclamation— 
“ Be this great truth still present to thy 

mind— 
The half well-cultured far exceeds the 
whole.” 


And after having filled his fancy 
with endless visions of riches accru- 
ing to Planters from the judicious 
cultivation of their estates, he, like 
a true Scotchman, and no doubt 
In a strong Scotch accent, gravely, 
if not piously, breathes, 
* Ah! when will Fate, 
That long hath scowled relentless on the 
Bard, 
Give him some small plantation to enclose, 


Which he may call his own !” 
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We do not dislike didactic poetry, 
but desire it were not generally so 
dull. Dyer’s Fleece is dull; but 
wool is not so heavy as sugar—nor 
yet so sweet. The Fleece is lighter 
than the Cane; yet ’twas not badly 
said by some one wishing to be ra- 
ther witty, that Dyer would be buried 
in woollen. His Episodes and ex- 
cursions, however, are sometimes 
very poetical, and he was a man of 
considerable genius. Grainger, again, 
had not a grain of genius, but he was 
a shrewd, sensible, well-informed 
man, who made himself master of 
his subject, and treated it in very 
passable verse, which, without cea- 
sing to be prose, nowand then verged 
on something not very unlike poetry. 
Some descriptive power he had, as, 
indeed, who has not? But he set 
himself to study the scenery of St 
Kitt’s, an epitome of all the scenery 
of the West Indies, like a man read- 
ing fora degree. He got not merely 
primed, but crammed ; and then took 
his seat at a table, resolved to do jus- 
tice to his subject, of which he had 
previously made a pretty full prose 
sketch from a vast heap of raw ma- 
terials,to be cooked up, at his learned 
leisure, out of flat prose into what 
he supposed poetry with an irregu- 
lar surface. He keeps a muse, and 
acts as her amanuensis. He dares 
not put pen to paper, but to her in- 
diting ; and as she sometimes grows 
rather sleepy, he has to jog her on 
the elbow, with such exhortation 
and expostulation as “ Oh! muse, 
awake.” The Doctor had no low 
opinion of his own genius, and pays 
himself a neat compliment in praising 
the beauty of St Kitt’s ;— 


“ O might my strain 
As far transcend the immortal songs of 
Greece 
As thou the partial subject of their 
praise !”” 


In prosecution of this design, he by- 
and-by exclaimed in his manuscript 
copy— 


** Now, muse, let’s sing of rats.” 


And the chief part of the Second 
Book of the Sugar.Cane, as appears 
from the argument, includes the fol- 
lowing topics in the following order: 
—* Address to William Shenstone, 
Esq.—of Monkeys—of rats and other 
vermin—of weeds—of the yellow 
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fly—of the greasy fly.” Then comes 
a hurricane and an earthquake. 

Such transitions he would not have 
ventured to make, as a mere mortal 
man, but a muse may do any thing, 
for she has carte blanche. Thus we 
have 


** Shall the Muse celebrate the dark deep 
mould, 

With dung or gravel mixed ?” 

** Of composts shall the muse descend to 
sing 

Nor soil her heavenly plumes ?” 

** Enough of composts, Muse.” 

* There are, the Muse hath oft abhorrent 
seen, 

Who swallow dirt.” 

* Or shall she sing, and not debase her 
lay, 

The pest peculiar to the Ethiop kind, 

The Yaws ?”?——— 

‘* Farcy’s rabid form, 

Joint-racking spasms, and cholic’s pun- 
geut pang, 

Need the Muse tell ?” 


Virgil, said some senseless French 
critic, “tosses his dung about with 
an air of majesty.” Not exactly so. 
But we defy any body, man or wo- 
map, to toss dung about, without ra- 


ther a dignified air—at least with a 


pitchfork. With your hands you 
may drop or scatter it into furrows 
merely with elegance and grace ; 
but the exertion required for the 
pitchfork necessitates considerable 
dignity of demeanour. The rolling of 
casks again ensures a union of dig- 
nity and grace. And Grainger seems 
to have been aware of that, for they 
are seen rolling and rolled about in 
all directions through his poem. 


“ But would thou see huge casks in order 
due, 

Rolled numerous on the bay, all fully 
fraught 

With strong-grained Muscovadoes sil- 
very grey, 

Joy of the Pianter,” &c. 

And again, 

‘* Well pleased the master swain reviews 
the toil, 

And roils, in fancy, many a full-fraught 
cask."’ 


With regard to dung, he is seldom 
anywhere so concise as a didactic 
poet of our acquaintance, who says, 
“Now, Muse! let’s sing of dung!” 
But he is richer. He says with 
gusto, 
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“Let sun and rain’ mature thy deep- 
hoed land, 

And old fat dung co-operate with them.” 

And again, with gusto still more in- 

tense, 

‘“* The sacred Muse 

Nought sordid deems, but what is base ; 
nought fair, 

Unless true virtue stamp it with her seal, 

THEN, Planter, wouldst thou double thine 
estate, 

Never, ah! never, be ashamed to tread 

Thy dung heaps, where the refuse of thy 
mills, 

With all the ashes all thy coppers yield, 

With weeds, mould, dung, und stale, a com- 
post form.” 

What a strong line! You smell it a 

mile off. It scents the whole poem. 

Grainger was a humane man, and 
beloved by Samuel Johnson and Dr 
Percy, who nevertheless were dis- 
posed to laugh—or at least smile— 
at many passages—perhaps the whole 
of his Sugar-Cane. Samuel, ’tis said 
apocryphally, used to drink as a 
toast, “ An insurrection in the West 
Indies, and success to it!” The old 
Rambler liked to say strong things 
and drink strong liquors; and pro- 
bably felt at times that a bumper of 
raw brandy could only be justified 
by a bloody sentiment. The sight 
of the Savage and Sage sucking in 
the stingo to such a prayer—so un- 
like the Lord’s Prayer—must have 
been ill calculated to convert to 
Christianity the infidel members of 
the Club. We shall hope he merely 
meant to curry favoyr with his black 
servant, who used often to be in the 
sulks. Samuel, in his heart, was no 
lover of the shedding of blood. He 
knew the negroes in the West In- 
dies did not overhear him—and ’tis 
lucky for them that he was not an 
overseer. For though naturally hu- 
mane, he was passionate ; nor would 
it at all times have been safe to trust 
him alone in a boiling-house with 
a pretty young negress. 

Grainger, throughout his Sugar- 
Cane, calls the negroes “ swains;” 
and there is something rather ludi- 
crous in such application of the term. 
We think of Campbell’s free Pen- 
sylvanians, “on Susquehanna’s side, 
sweet Wyoming,” where 


“‘ The happy shepherd swains had nought 
to do, 

From morn till evening's sweeter pastime 
grew ;” 
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and the contrast is painfully to the 
disadvantage of the negro swains, 
who have always something to do, 
and sometimes, we suspect, rather 
too much. Yet we have seen “rum 
swains” in Somersetshire, and other 
counties of England—swains whom 
it required a nice perception to dis- 
criminate from scarecrows. Dr 
Grainger having had the good sense 
and gentlemanly address to marry 
the daughter of a planter, with whom 
he fell in love on board an outward- 
bound West-Indiaman, and, while he 
was curing her of the small-pox, in- 
oculated her with the tender pas- 
sion, from his first arrival at St 
Kit’s saw slave-life under couleur de 
rose, With the eyes at once of a suc- 
cessful lover, and no less successful 
practitioner. He seems to have con- 
sidered the whole black population 
his patients, and humanely persuades 
them and himself to think lightly of 
all their maladies. Apollo inspires 
him more kindly in his character of 
Physician than in that of Poet. The 
worthy Doctor cannot look unpro- 
fessionally at a nut, 


“ Yet if the cholic’s deathful pangs 


thou dread’st, 
Taste not its luscious nut.” 


But he shines in prescriptions—not 
written in the rabid dog-Latin in 
which doctors usually destroy—but 
in sensible English verse. He tells 
us that 


“ Worms lurk in all, but pronest they to 
worms 
Who from Mandingo sail.” 


By the way, that is a singularly 
soft and sweet expression—* Who 
from Mandingo sail.” But the sound 
is not an echo of the sense. One 
would imagine a Mandingo yacht- 
club taking a pleasure cruise, and 
suddenly attacked by worms. But 
the patients have been all in casks, 
or packed in layers like herrings, and 
fresh, or rather salt, from the middle 
passage. And here comes the pre- 
scription. 


“ Wouldst thou secure thine Ethiop 
from those ails, 

Which change of climate, change of wa- 
ter breed, 

And food unusual, let Machaon draw 

From each some blood, as age and sex 
require ; 
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And well with vervain, well with sempre- 
vive, 

Unload their bowels.” 


That is simple, and seven times 
insisted on in the Sugar-Cane ; but 
here is a more poetical touch. 


* Nor will it not conduce 

To give what chymists, in mysterious 
phrase, 

Term the white eagle, deadly foe to 
worms,” 


But even the white eagle will not 
cure the master-swain’s Ethiops of 
eating dirt, 

“ Unless restrain’d from this unwhole- 
some food 

By soothing words, by menaces and 
blows.” 

But menaces and blows he advises 
only in those extreme cases, where 
the master-swains have failed 
“« By medicine’s powers their cravings to 

subdue.” 

We doubt if any Ethiop ever was 
restrained from “eating dirt” by 
soothing words; or even cured of 
“bloating dropsy” by menaces and 
blows. The Doctor seems aware of 
the obstinacy of such complaints and 
patients; and therefore prudently 
tells the master-swains to buy only 
such negroes as are not likely to eat 
dirt and die of dropsy. 


“ Not prominent their belly—clear and 
strong, : ’ 

The thighs and legs, in just proportion 
rise 

Such soon will brave the fervour of the 
clime, 

And free fiom ails that kill thy weaker slaves, 

An useful servitude will long support.” 


He bids them beware of a Coro- 
mantee, for Coromantees do not like 
being slaves ; and, 


“ Fired with vengeance, at the midnight 
hour, 

Sudden they seize 
watch, i 

And thine own poniard bury in thy 
breast.” 


In some parts of Africa the women 
do all the work, and the men nothing 
but hunt, fish, and fight. Therefore, 
buy all such women and no such 
men. For, 

“ They, hardy, with the labours ofthe cane 

Soon grow familiar ; while unusual toil 

And new severities their husbands kill.” 
2k 


thine unsuspecting 
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Such are afew samples of the Doc- 
tor’s thoughtful humanity; and he 
farther warns the master-swains 
against buying any old negroes. That 
would be at once cruel and unecono- 
mical; for “ nor sturdy nor laborious 
they.” By avoiding all such errors, 
the slave-trade, he opines, may be the 
means of diffusing wealth and weal 
over all the islands. Were we to be- 
lieve the Doctor, there was no cruelty 
in St Kiv’s, even during the heat of 
the slave-trade. He speaks with the 
most perfect complacency of every 
cargo of human beings imported from 
Africa—and but that the names of 
the different tribes sound human, 
you might imagine the Doctor was 
speaking of cattle, or long-woolled 
sheep, or some sort or other of use- 
ful animals. Here the Man issunk out 
of sight in the Doctor, and the Doc- 
tor head over ears in the Planter, and 
the Planter in the Beast. This it is 
to have a senseless advocate of enor- 
mities at which humanity shudders ; 
and on reading his cold-blooded 
verses, one wishes that he were yet 
alive (but he died long ago of the 
yellow fever), that one might pur- 
chase him at prime cost, and send 
him off to another settlement, torn 


from the arms of Mrs Grainger, 


formerly Miss Burt. The argument 
of Book LV. is thus conducted—and 
the illustrations are equally cool. 
“ Negroes, when sold, should be 
young and strong. The Congo ne- 
groes are fitter for the house and 
trades, than for the field. The 
Gold Coast, but especially the Paw- 
Paw negroes, make the best field 
negroes; but even these, if advan- 
ced in years, should not be pur- 
chased. The marks of a sound ne- 
gro at a negro sale. Where the men 
do nothing but hunt, fish, or fight, 
and all field drudgery is left to the 
women, these are to be preferred to 
their husbands. The Minnahs make 
good tradesmen, but addicted to 
suicide. The Mandingoes, in par- 
ticular, subject to worms, and the 
Congos to dropsical disorders. How 
salt water or new negroes should be 
seasoned. Some negroes eat dirt. 
Praise of Freedom. Praise of Com- 
merce.” The Doctor has here made 
up a loathsome dose, and with a 
placid face, requests us to swallow 
it, diluted to our taste, by his muse. 
But though she certainly squashes 
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in the water, the very look at the 
abomination turns our stomach, and 
is itself an emetic. So we must leave 
the poor “ Swains” in the hands of 
the Quack. 

The Doctor wrote an ode of some 
celebrity to Solitude. Samuel Jobn- 
son thought it very fine, and used to 
snore it sonorously to the Club, 


“ © Solitude, romantic maid, 
Whether by nodding bowers you tread, 
Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom, 
Or hover o’er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clefted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide, 

Or starting from your half-year’s sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor’s marble waste survey, 

You, recluse, again I woo, 

And again your steps pursue.” 


“ Very fine, sir!” And indeed the 
lines are far from being amiss ; though 
to our fancy there is something ludi- 
crous in a middle-aged and some- 
what corpulent man like Dr Grainger 
pursuing a romantic maid along the 
Andes, to the source of the Nile, up 
Hecla, and in among the ruins of 
Tadmor. Miss Burt, had she seen 
her “ Swain” displaying such agility, 
would have been jealous; and Mrs 
Grainger neither “to hold nor to 
bind.” 

Does the Sugar-Cane deserve a 
place among the collected works of 
the English Poets ? Now that it is in, 
we shall not cast it out; and many 
parts, here and there, may be read 
with pleasure. The following Fig- 
Tree makes no despicable picture. 
Grainger bids “ fixed attention” 
cast his eye 


“ On the capt mountain, whose high rocky 
verge 

The wild fig canopies, (vast woodland 
king, 

Beneath thy branching shade a banner’d 
host 

May lie in ambush!) and whose shaggy 
sides 

Trees shade, of endless green, enormous 
size, 

Wondrous in shape, to botany unknown, 

Old as the deluge.” 


And there is some pretty painting of 
lowland rural scenery that breathes 
of the tropics. Sometimes we see 
in fancy the green plantations, with 
their blooming hedges, and are start- 
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led by their Indian beauty, so unlike 
the soberer enclosures of England. 


“ With limes, with lemons, let thy fences 
glow, 

Grateful to sense; now children of this 
clime : 

And here and there let oranges erect 

Their shapely beauties, and perfume the 
sky. 

The acasse 

With which the sons of Jewry, stiff- 
neck’d race, 

Conjecture says, 
crown’d ; 

Soon shoots a thick impenetrable fence, 

Whose scent perfumes the night. The 
privet too, 

Whose white flowers rival the first drifts 
of snow 

On Grampia’s piny hills. 

Boast of the shrubby tribe, carnation fair, 

Nor thou repine, though late the Muse 
record 

Thy bloomy honours. 
nish’d gold, 

And with imperial purple crested high, 

More gorgeous than the train of Juno’s 
bird, 

Thy bloomy honours oft the curious 
Muse 

Hath seen transported; seen the hum- 
ming-bird, 

Whose burnish’d neck bright glows with 
verdant gold ; 

Least of the winged vagrants of the sky, 

Yet dauntless as the strong-fenced bird 
of Jove; 

With fluttering vehemence attack thy 
cups, 

To rob them of their nectar’s luscious 
store. 

Wild liquorice here its red beads loves to 
hang, 

Whilst the rich blossoms, yellow, pur- 
ple, blue, 

Unhurt, wind round its shield-like leaf 
and spears. 

Nor is its fruit inelegant of taste, 

Though more its colours charm the ra- 
vish’d eye ; 

Vermeil, as youthful beauty’s roseate hue; 

As thine, fair Christobelle.” 


our God-Messiah 


Tipt with bur- 


We have omitted, we see, the 
“ thick-built wall,” and “ cuttings of 
the prickly pear,” without which the 
passage is not intelligible, but the 
Doctor’s style has no compression ; 
he is rarely happy for six lines in 
succession, and spoils his best pas- 
sages by some allusion or other to a 
dose of physic. Thus “ Not unde- 
lightful blooms the logwood hedge,” 
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is an agreeable line, but not so the 
two that follow it, 


“‘ Whose wood to coction yields a pre- 
cious balm, 

Specific in the flux!” 

Nor can we sympathize with the 


Doctor so acutely as he may wish, 
while he adds, 


“¢ Endemial all, 
Much: cause have I to weep thy fatal 
sway.” 


Mrs Grainger, we fear, died of the 
flux, nor was logwood found in her 
case a specific. 

Nothing so delightful, in a tropical 
climate, as a fall of rain. The Doctor 
describes one well, and its cheering 
effects on soul and sense. It is usu- 
ally preceded by fierce showers of 
mosquittoes and sand-flies ; while 


‘* from their retreats 
Cockroaches craw] displeasingly abroad.” 


The mosquittoes and sand-flies 
“ without pity let thy slaves de- 
stroy ;’’ cockroaches “ the smother of 
combustion quell.” Meanwhile, 


“ The speckled lizard to its hole retreats, 

And black crabs travel from the moun- 
tains down ; 

The ducks their feathers prune; the 
doves retire 

In faithful flocks, and on the neighbour- 
ing roof 

Perch frequent, where with pleased at- 
tention they 

Behold the deep’ning 
clouds !” 

All that is picturesque; and so are 

the images of rattling doors and win- 

dows, housewives placing spouts and 

pails, negroes seeking the shade for 

shelter, or ‘ with ready hoe —— 

the enriching water-courses,”—an 

the description of the Fall is excel- 

lent—the best passage in the Poem. 


congregating ° 


* For, see, the drops, 
Which fell with slight aspersion, now 
descend 
In streams continuous on the laughing 
land. 
The coyest Naiads quit their rocky caves, 
And, with delight, run brawling to the 
main ; 
While those, who love still visible to glad 
The thirsty plains from never-ceasing 
urns, 
Assume more awful majesty, and pour, 
With force resistiess, down the channel’d 
rocks, 
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The rocks, or split, or hurried from their 
base, 

With trees, are whirl’d impetuous to the 
sea: 

Fluctuates the forest; the torn moun- 
tains roar : 

The main itself recoils for many a league, 

While its green face is changed to sordid 
brown. 

A grateful freshness every sense per- 
vades; 

While beats the heart with unaccustom’d 
joy: 

Her stores fugacious Memory now re- 
calls ; 

And Fancy prunes her wings for lofiiest 
flights. 

The mute creation share the enlivening 
hour ; 

Bounds the brisk kid, and wanton plays 
the lamb. 

The drooping plants revive; ten thousand 
blooms, 

Which, with their fragrant scents, per- 
fume the air, 

Burst into being ; while the canes put on 

Glad Nature’s liveliest robe, the vivid 
green.” 


Montgomery’s West Indies was 
originally published by Mr Bowyer 
in his splendid volume on the Abo- 
lition of the Slave-Trade, and, like 


almost all poems written per order, 
is, on the whole, but a moderate per- 
formance. Its subject, strictly speak- 
ing, is the Slave-Trade. It has, how- 


ever, some fine passages. Compare 
this with that noble one on the same 
subject in Rogers’s Fragments on Co- 
lumbus, and it will not suffer from 
the comparison. 


‘“* Far from the western cliffs he cast 

his eye 

O’er the wide ocean stretching to the 
sky : 

In calm magnificence the sun declined, 

And left a paradise of clouds behind : 

Proud at his feet, with pomp of pearl and 
gold, 

The billows in a sea of glory roll’d. 


“—Ah! on this sea of glory might I 

sail, 

Track the bright sun, and pierce the 
eternal veil 

That hides those lands, beneath Hes- 
perian skies, 

Where day-light sojourns till our mor- 
row rise! 


** Thoughtful he wandered on the 
beach alone ; 
Mild o’er the deep the vesper planet 
shone, 
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The eye of evening, brightening through 
the west 

Till the sweet moment when it shut to 
rest: 

¢ Whither, O golden Venus! art thou fled? 

Not in the ocean-chambers lies thy bed? 

Round the dim world thy glittering cha- 
riot drawn 

Pursues the twilight, or precedes the 
dawn ; 

Thy beauty noon and midnight never 
see, 

The morn and eve divide the year with 
thee.’ 


“ Soft fell the shades, till Cynthia’s 

slender bow 

Crested the farthest wave, then sunk be- 
low ; 

‘ Tell me, resplendent guardian of the 
night, 

Circling the sphere in thy perennial 
flight, 

What secret path of heaven thy smiles 
adorn, 

What nameless sea reflects thy gleam- 
ing horn?’ 


“ Now earth and ocean vanish’d, all se- 

rene 

The starry firmament alone was seen; 

Through the slow, silent hours, he watch’d 
the host 

Of midnight suns in western darkness 
lost, 

Till Night himself, on shadowy pinions 
borne, 

Fied o’er the mighty waters, and the 
morn 

Danced on the mountains :—‘ Lights of 
heaven !’ he cried, 

‘ Lead on ;—I go to wina glorious bride ; 

Fearless o’er guifs unknown I urge 
my way, 

Where peril prowls, and shipwreck lurks 
for prey : 

Hope swells my sail ;—in spirit I be- 
hold 

That maiden world, twin-sister of the 
old, 

By nature nursed beyond the jealous sea, 

Denied to ages, but betroth’d to me.’ 


“The winds were prosperous, and the 

billows bore 

The brave adventurer to the promised 
shore; 

Far in the west, array’d in purple light, 

Dawn'd the new world on his enraptur’d 
sight : 

Not Adam, loosen’d from the encumber- 
ing earth, 

Waked by the breath of God to instant 
birth, 
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With sweeter, wilder wonder gazed 
around, 

When life within, and light without he 
found : 

When, all creation rushing o’er his soul, 

He seem’d to live and breathe through- 
out the whole. 

So felt Columbus, when, divinely fair, 

At the last look of resolute despair, 

The Hesperian isles, from distance dimly 
blue, we os tad 

With gradual beauty open’d on his view. 

In that proud moment, his transported 
mind 

The morning and the evening worlds 
combined, 

And made the sea, that sunder’d them 
before, 

A bond of peace, uniting shore to shore.” 


Vain, visionary hope! And Mont- 
gomery paints sternly the bloody 
career of the Spaniards in their ac- 
cursed work of extermination. How 
beautifully he first describes the 
West Indian Islands ! 


“ Amidst the heaven-reflecting ocean 
smiles 

A constellation of Elysian isles ; 

Fair as Orion, when he mounts on high, 

Sparkiing with midnight splendour from 
the sky; 

They bask beneath the sun’s meridian 
rays, 

When not a shadow breaks the boundless 
blaze ; 

The breath of ocean wanders through 
their vales 

In morning breezes and in evening gales : 

Earth from her lap perennial verdure 
pours, 

Ambrosial fruits, and amaranthine flow- 
ers ;~ 

O’er the wild mountains and luxuriant 
plains, 

Nature in all the pomp of beauty reigns, 

In all the pride of freedom.—NaTURE 
FREE 

Proclaims that MAN was born for liberty.” 


The Poet appears to us in’ what 
follows to confuse the Charib peo- 
ple with the gentler natives of the 
Leeward Islands. The Charibs were 
certainly not a gentle race—nor “ in 
placid indolence supremely blest.” 
But he mourns their extinction in 
indignant strains. 

“ With fraud and force, with false and 
fatal breath, 

(Submission bondage, and resistance 
death, ) 

They swept the isles. 
ple race 


In vain the sim- 
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Kneel’d to the iron sceptre of their grace, 
Or with weak arms their fiery vengeance 
braved ; 
They came, they saw, they conquer’d, 
they enslaved, 
And they destroy’d ;—the generous heart 
they broke, 
They crush’d the timid neck beneath the 
yoke ; 
Where’er to battle march’d their fell 
array, 
The sword of conquest plough’d resist- . 
less way ; 
Where’er from cruel toil they sought re- 
pose, 
Around the fires of devastation rose. 
The Indian, ashe turn’d his head in 
flight, 
Beheld his cottage flaming through the 
night, 
And, midst the shrieks of murder on the 
wind, 
Heard the mute blood-hound’s death- 
step close behind.” 
The Spaniard’s foot had thus spurn- 
ed the island-race from life—and 
“ Among the waifs and foundlings of 
mankind, 
Abroad he look’dga sturdier stock to find ; 
A spring of life, whose fountains should 
supply 
His channels as he drank the rivers dry.” 
He looked to Africa—and on her 
warring plains saw an exhaustless 
supply of flesh and blood and bone to 
fill up the vacancy, 
“ As the childless Charibbeans died.” 


The vision is not without subli- 
mity. 
“The conflict o’er, the valiant in their 

graves, 

The wretched remnant dwindled into 
slaves ; 

Condemn’d in pestilential cells to pine, 

Delving for gold amidst the gloomy mine. 

The sufferer, sick of life-protracting 
breath, 

Inbaled with joy the fire-damp blast of 
death: 

—Condemn’d to fell the mountain palm 
on high, 

That cast its shadow from the evening 
sky, 

Ere the tree trembled to his feeble stroke, 

The woodman languish’d, and his heart- 
strings broke ; 

—Condemn’d in torrid noon, with pal- 
sied hand, 

To urge the slow plough o’er the obdu- 
rate Jand,’ 

The labourer, smitten by the sun’s quick 
ray, 
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A corpse along the unfinish’d furrow lay. 

O'erwhelm’d at length with ignominious 
toil, 

Mingling their barren ashes with the soil, 

Down to the dust the Charib people 
pass’d, 

Like autumn foliage withering in the 
blast : 

The whole race sunk beneath the op- 
pressor’s rod, 

And left a blank among the works of 
Gop. 


“ Where the stupendous Mountains of 
the Moon 
Cast their broad shadows o’er the realms 
of noon ; 
From rude Caffraria, where the giraffes 
browse, 
With stately heads among the forest 
boughs, 
To Atlas, where Numidian lions glow 
With torrid fire beneath eternal snow: 
From Nubian hills, that hail the dawning 
day, 
To Guinea’s coast, where evening fades 
away, 
Regions immense, unsearchable, un- 
_ known, 
Bask in the splendour of the solar zone ; 
A world of wonders,—where creation 
seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her 
dreams; 
Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond con- 
trol, 
She reigns in all the freedom of her soul ; 
Where none can check her bounty when 
she showers 
O’er the gay wilderness her fruits and 
flowers ; 
None brave her fury, when, with whirl- 
. wind breath, 
And earthquake step, she walks abroad 
with death : 
O’er boundless plains she holds her fiery 
flight, 
In terrible magnificence of light ; 
At blazing noon pursues the evening 
breeze, 
Through the dun gloom of realm-o’er- 
shadowing trees, 
Her thirst at Nile’s mysterious fountain 
quells, 
Or bathes in secrecy where Niger swells, 
An inland ocean, on whose jasper rocks 
With shells and sea-flower-wreaths she 
binds her locks: 
She sleeps on isles of velvet verdure, 
placed 
Midst sandy gulfs and shoals for ever 
waste ; 
She guides her countless flocks to 
’ cherish‘d rills, 
And feeds her cattle on a thousand hills; 
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Her steps the wild bees welcome through 
the vale, 

From every blossom that embalms the 
gale ; 

The slow unwieldy river-horse she leads 

Through the deep waters, o’er the pas- 
turing meads ; 

And climbs the mountains that invade 
the sky, 

To soothe the eagle’s nestlings when they 
cry. 

At sun-set, when voracious monsters 
burst 

From dreams of blood, awaked by mad- 
dening thirst ; 

When the lorn caves, in which they 
shrunk from light, 

Ring with wild echoes through the 
hideous night ; 

When darkness seems alive, and all the 
air 

Is one tremendous uproar of despair, 

Horror, and agony ;—on her they call; 

She hears their clamour, she provides 
for all, 

Leads the light leopard on his eager way 

And goads the gaunt hyzna to his prey. 


“In these romantic regions man grows 

wild; 

Here dwells the Negro, nature’s outcast 
child, 

Scorn’d by his brethren ; but his mother’s 
eye, 

That gazes on him from her warmest 
sky, 

Sees in his flexile limbs untutor’d grace, 

Power on his forehead, beauty in his face ; 

Sees in his breast, where lawless passions 
rove, 

The heart of friendship and the home of 
love ; ' 

Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns 

Fierce as his clime, uncultur’d as his 
plains, 

A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might 
shoot, 

And trees of science bend with glorious 
fruit ; 

Sees in his soul, involv’d with thickest 
night, 

An emanation of eternal light, 

Ordain’d, midst sinking worlds, his dust 
to fire, 

And shine for ever when the stars ex- 
pire.” 


There is much strong writing in 
the other Books; but they are often 
rather rhetorical than poetical; some- 
times declamatory ; and not seldom, 
though noisy, dul]. Indignation alone 
will not make noble verses; and the 
Poet’s indignation degenerates into 
abuse. He “did well tobe angry; 
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but his lightnings are not always 
electrical, and he gives us claps of 
imitation-thunder. He knew that he 
had all sympathy on his side, but he 
did not always feel its grandeur. He 
rails against the Slave-Trade; and 
we had almost said, but shall not say 
it, that the Politician appears through 
the Prophet. His cause was holy; 
his lips should have been touched 
but with holy fire; and in a song of 
Mercy and Justice, he should have 
sternly spoken Truth. But he de- 
scribes all the horrors of slavery as 
equal to those of the middle-pas- 
sage ; the life of the slave all misery 
on the Islands, all happiness on their 
own continent, which was not 
Truth. Nor was it Truth that all Plan- 
ters were Funguses and Monsters. 
That was wilful misrepresentation 
and exaggeration, and unworthy of 
a philosophical Christian Poet like 
Montgomery, who, as an Apostle, 
should not have overlooked the sanc- 
tity of Truth, even when dealing 
death-blows to oppression, and cele- 
brating the extinction of a Curse. 
Mr Chapman, by birth a Barbadian, 
is, we believe, a Cantab, and a very 
young man; he has received, and is 
receiving, the best education Eng- 
land can give; and his translations 
of the Heliodora and the Danaé, 
which we selected from his volume 
to grace the Appendix to our Articles 
on the Greek Anthology, shew that 
he is a scholar. He has assiduously 
and successfully cultivated his natu- 
rally fine and strong talents, and we 
do not hesitate to say that he is an 
honour to his native Isle. He loves it 
well, and he knows it well ; his poem 
is stamped throughout with the seal 
of sincerity, and we firmly believe 
he gives utterance to no opinion or 
sentiment which he does not firmly 
believe to be the truth. An inter- 
ested witness he is, but likewise an 
incorruptible one; and knowing that 
the character and condition of his 
countrymen have been calumniated, 
he stands boldly up, like a man, in 
their defence. For ourselves, we 
should be ashamed not to place con- 
fidence in his integrity; and after 
making some allowance for the en- 
thusiasm inspired into a generous 
spirit by the love of the Natale So- 
lum, which may sometimes have 
given rather too bright a colouring to 
scenes and services which orators 
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on this sidé of the Atlantic have pics 
tured in such hideous hues, we ate 
cept his representations of slave-life 
in Barbadoes, as just and faithful, 
and applicable to it, as it now exists, 
in all our West Indian Islands. They 
agree, in the main, with those of all 
enlightened and experienced pers 
sons who have within these dozen 
years written of our colonies; and, 
while we shall ever hate slavery in 
all its forms, and ardently desire to 
seé its extinction all over the face of 
the earth, we rejoice to know that its 
worst features no longer frown there; 
and that humanity and religion have 
long been considerate of the well- 
being of our black brethren, and have 
secured much happiness to their lot. 
Mr H. N. Coleridge, as humane and 
high-hearted an Euglishman as ever 
worshipped Freedom in her chosen 
seats, during his Six Months’ Visit to 
the West Indies, saw much in the life 
of slavery to console, and to justify 
cheering hope; and Mrs Carmichael, 
an accomplished and benevolent 
English lady, during a Seven Years’ 
residence at StVincent’s and Trinidad, 
though far from being insensible to 
the evils inseparable from the condi- 
tion of mastersas well asslaves, under 
a system which all Christians would 
wish to see changed, never witnessed 
one act of revolting cruelty on the 
va of those whom it has been the 
ase fashion to paint not as men but 
as devils. Their ears heard no 
clanking of chains, no smacking of 
cart-whips, no agonizing groans and 
curses; their eyes saw no streams of 
blood from lacerated backs, no wri- 
thing limbs of pregnant women tor- 
tured in face of day, for the crime of 
being overcome by the weakness of 
nature or its approaching pangs. Are 
they liars all? Or are they the liars, 
who, with the name of our Saviour 
for ever on their lips, are for ever 
violating his precepts, and hypocri- 
tically assuming the garb of religion 
and humanity, that they may prepa- 
gate principles glaringly at war with 
those on which the very existence of 
civil society depends, and, if acted 
on, would shake the foundations of 
all the establishments of social life? 
The plan of Mr Chapman’s poem 
is rather inartificial; and its chief 
merit is in the life and animation of 
its detached parts, especially the de- 
scriptive. It is a series of pictures; 
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and you might frequently alter the 
order of their succession, without 
impairing their force or beauty, 
though sometimes there is something 
very striking in the transitions. We 
should conjecture it was a hurried 
performance, and that the young poet 
gave vent to the feelings and images 
as they arose and came crowding 
pe him, without taking the trouble 
of trying to mould them into a con- 
sistent and regular whole. You may, 
thus, open the poem at any page, and 
read backwards or forwards as you 
please, and still find it pleasant; not 
that there is any confusion, but be- 
cause the various topics are touched 
on as they happen to suggest them- 
selves by accidental associations, 
which, though always apparent, are 
not such as to require being carried 
along with him by the reader from 
beginning to end. Mr Chapman’s 
style is flowing and free, and formed 
on a fine model—that of the Plea- 
sures of Hope. But he is nota mere 
imitator, much less a plagiary; a pro- 
mising pupil of a great master. No 
affectation, the besetting sin of all 
our young poetical writers, can be 
laid to his charge; he has no paltry 
impertinences of mannerism such as 
incense men against cockneys; he 
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writes the English language like a 
gentleman. 

Barbadoes, the Bearded Isle and 
the Beautiful, was probably first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in their 
voyage from Brazil, who named, and 
left it without occupants as they 
found it, for the Charibbees, why we 
know not, had deserted it, and the 
discoverers were satisfied, says Ed- 
wards, with the splendid regions they 
had acquired on the continent. It 
never has belonged to any other 
Power than England. Many of the 
Cavaliers sheltered themselves there 
after the murder of Charles I., and 
from them many of the families are 
lineally descended. There are no 
better mothers and wives, says Mr 
Chapman, than the Barbadian wo- 
men, and in several fine passages he 
does justice to their virtues. The 
Barbadians love to call their island 
“ Little England,” and always speak 
of the mother country as “ Home.” 
Perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the island is called “ Scotland,” and 
the poet traces in it a miniature re- 
semblance of the scenery of the land 
of his forefathers. In a few striking 
lines he describes its first discovery 
by the English. 


* Fair rose the morning on the bearded isle, 
And bright the welcome of her virgin smile ; 
Sparkled the wave, and listening seem’d the wood, 
The happy birds were in their merriest mood,— 
When first her bay was dipp’d by English oar, 
And English shouts came cordial to the shore ; 
When England woo’d her, and the bridal song 
Was heard her thickets and her groves among ; 


When loving hearts their burning thoughts reveal’d, 
And loving lips the holy contract seal’d ; 
And happy lovers oft were heard to bless 
The lot that led them to the wilderness ; 


When first the infant’s low and wailing cry 

Rose faintly in our island- Araby : 

Sun, moon, and stars, look’d loving from above, 
And fond earth nursed them with a mother’s Jove ; 
While gardens grew from out the sylvan lair, 

Till a new England bloom’d in beauty here.” 


The scenery of Barbadoes is not 
on the magnificent scale of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica, but it is 
lovely, and, for great part of the 

ear, there is a celestial climate. 
3ryan Edwards’s charming descrip- 
tion applies to all the islands. “ The 
nights at this season (the tropical 
summer) are transcendently beauti- 
- ful. The clearness and brilliancy of 


the heavens, the serenity of the air, 
and the soft tranquillity in which 
nature reposes, contribute to har- 
monize the mind, and produce the 
most calm and delightful sensations. 
The moon, too, in these climates, 
displays far greater radiance than in 
Europe. The smallest print is legi- 
ble by her light; and, in the moon’s 
absence, her function is not ill sup- 
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plied by the brightness of the Milky 
Way, and by that glorious planet 
Venus, which appears here like a 
little moon, and glitters with so re- 
fulgent a beam as to cast a shade 
from trees, buildings, and other ob- 
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jects, making full amends for the 
short stay and abrupt departure of 
the crepusculum or twilight.” Mr 
Chapman’s poetry is not inferior to 
Bryan Edwards’s prose, when inspi- 
red by such a night-heaven. 


“ How beautiful is night! the glorious sky 
Is filled with countless gems—how silently 
Kind Hesperus first trims his distant fire ; 
Then through the blue depths Cynthia leads her choir ; 
And while she travels through her vast domain, 
Unnumbered glories glitter in her train ; 
Unnumbered lights their ordered station keep, 
And shine reflected from the glassy deep ; 
While o’er the measureless star-pavéd sky 
Flashes the bright, o’erarching galaxy. 
Life. breathing shapes! we cannot think them less— 
Onward they dance through Heaven’s vast hollowness ; 
And ever on the earth cast looks of love, . 
As though they wished her in their train above. 
Glorious! how glorious! who can upward gaze 
And see the circlets of that softened blaze, 
Nor the Unseen, that rules their courses, bless, 
And startled feel brief life’s vain emptiness ? 

** This world is passing glorious; fit to be 
The palace-home of Immortality ! 
And while the light of Heaven so softly smiles, 
Why should not these, in truth, be Eden-isles ? 
Sin! sin! that marred the world! creation groans ; 
The earth is weary of her weight of bones; 
She cries out on us; she has never rest ; 
We tear and trample her all-nurturing breast. 
The earthquake and the thunder speak in vain ; 
Famine, and plague, and death, come on amain ; 
We hear not: Conquest fans his bloody wing, 
And builds his throne on corses. Prophets sing 
Of dole and doom ; the blinded have no eye ;— 
Sin, sin! thou art a deadly mystery. 

“< How beautiful is night ! the wood is whist, 
And lovingly is by the moonbeam kissed. 
A night like this in gorgeous glory shone 
On the dread doom of fated Babylon ; 
Such lights upon her hanging-gardens danced, 
Gleam’d through the foliage, through the lattice glanced. 
In such a night as this Caraccas fell, 
While fearful rose a people’s dying yell ; 
In such a night was Lisbon’s overthrow, 
When fell in ruin, at the sudden blow, 
The lordly palace and the convent wall, 
The humble cottage and the stately hall; 
Her populous life Jay buried ; yet—O yet 
We read, we pity, shudder—and forget.” 


Such calm is contrasted with hurri- 
cane and earthquake—but we can- 
not afford to quote any of the vigo- 
rous descriptions of such eventful 
phenomena. The poet’s imagination 
sees the island as it shewed itself to 
the eyes of its first Portuguese dis- 
coverers—a silvan and savage scene 
—yet even then not uncultivated; 
for it was not till the European in- 


vaders had exterminated the right- 
ful owners, that tropical suns co- 
vered with rank vegetation, fatal to 
human life, isles each in itself in- 
tended by nature to be a paradise 
upon the seas. How nobly does the 
historian of the West Indies, whose 
work Mr Chapman has read to great 
advantage, and on its glowing pages 
had his own enthusiasm kindled by 
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experiences of the glories that yet 
survive; how tiobly does he de- 
scribe the character of the scenery 
of these countries at the time when 
they were extremely populous, “hills 
and valleys, of the smaller islands 
especially, cleared of underwood, and 
the trees which remained affording a 
shade that was cool, airy, and deli- 
cious. Of these trees, some, as the 
paw paw and the palmetto, are, with- 
out doubt, the most graceful of the 
vegetable creation. Others continue 
to bud, blossom, and bear fruit 
throughout the year. Nor is it un- 
deserving notice, that the foliage of 
the most part springing only from the 
summit of the trunk, and thence ex- 
panding into wide-spreading branch- 
es, closely but elegantly arranged, 
every grove is an assemblage of ma- 
jestic columns, supporting a verdant 
canopy, and excluding the sun with- 
out impeding the circulation of the 
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ait. Thus, the shade, at all times 
impervious to the diurnal breeze, 
affords not merely a refuge from oc- 
casional inconveniency, but a most 
wholesome and delightful retreat 
and habitation. Such were these 
orchards of the sun, and woods of 
— verdure ; of a growth un- 

nown to the frigid clime and less 
vigorous soil of Europe; for what 
is the oak compared to the cedar or 
mahogany, of each of which the 
trunk frequently measures from 
eighty to ninety feet from the base 
to the limbs? What European fo- 
rest has ever given birth to a stem 
equal to that of the Ceiba, which 
alone, simply rendered concave, has 
been known to produce a boat capa- 
ble of containing one hundred men ? 
Or the still greater Fig, the sovereign 
of the vegetable creation, itself a 
Forest?” Here is a visionary pic- 
ture. 


** Such are the scenes that bid th’ enthusiast wake, 
And his rapt glance at all their glories take, 
Before the sun mounts far up in the sky, 
Wearies the sight, and dims the gazing eye. 
While every scene brings back the past to life, 
The bower of love, the field of mortal strife ; 
The thoughtful dreamer lives the days of yore, 


Enjoys their loves, and fights their battles o’er ; 
Back to the hoar of Time his fancy springs, 
And as the local genius lends him wings, 

He sees the island overgrown with wood—— 
The haunt of birds—a human solitude ; 

The bearded shelter of the banyan tree, 

The king-bird’s court—a royal liberty ; 

Or won by names, he visits every place, 

That keeps the foot-prints of the Indian race ; 
At Indian river sees the Indian train, 

In light canoes come dancing o’er the main ; 

At Indian castle marks the cavern-home, 

Fitted by nature for her sons that roam ; 

And when the hapless race is dead and gone, 
He re-erects their feeble gods of stone ; 
Shrinks from the sounds that vex the modest air, 
And for their welfare breathes a silent prayer.” 


But imagination combines the past and the present with fine effect in 
another description :-— 


“ How changed that island from the savage scene 
Of bearded monsters with their heads of green; 
While mid the tangled umbrage frightful stood 
The native prince—the wild man of the wood ! 
Surprised, and filled with superstitious dread, 

The sea-tossed Lusitanian saw and fled ; 
Sighed for the Tagus, and resolved no more 
To hunt the ocean for the Spaniard’s shore. 
But now no more, a wild and savage lair, 
It shelters monsters; now of forest bare, 
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And scant of solitary trees, that tell 

Of olden times, when the vast arches fell 

Of leaty arcades, and there thundered down 

To th’ planter’s axe the monarch with his crown,— 
No more new scions of his race to rear, 

Amid that outstretched silvan theatre— 

It blooms a garden, and it charms the eye 

With its sweet infinite variety. 

The chattering monkey is no longer seen 

To play his pranks amid the leafy green; 

Man drove him first from his ancestral wood, 
Then, cruel tyrant ! thirsted for bis bluod. 

No more his active form is seen to bound 

From tree to tree, or light upon the ground; 

No more he pelts with nuts his hated foe, 

Or scolds at him that stands and laughs below— 
The cunning miniature of man is gone, 

Slain in the empire which was once his own! 
No longer from the green-veiled branch is heard 
The Mathews of tlie woods—the mocking-bird. 
No more the tal! flamingo shews his crest, 

In royal state, in brightest scarlet drest ; 

Nor keeps his court ot red-piumed beauties here, 
With swan-like grace, and with a princely air. 
The proud macaw, and bright-green paroquet, 
Are captives wing-clipt, or in cages set; 

Where once they had free liberty to roam, 

To choose their mates, and build their leafy home. 
But still the redbreast builds and twitters here ; 
The little wren, to social bosoms dear ; 

While, mid the murmurs of the breezy grove, 
Is heard the cooing of the turtle-dove. 

Still sparkles here the glory of the west, 

Shews his crowned head, and bares his jewelled breast, 
In whose bright plumes the richest colours live, 
Whose dazzling hues no mimic art can give— 
The purple ametliyst, the emerald’s green, 
Contrasted, mingle with the ruby’s sheen; 
While over all a tissue is put on 

Of golden gauze, by fairy fingers spun— 

Small as a beetle, as an eagle brave, 

In purest ether he delights to lave; 

The sweetest flowers alone descends to woo, 
Rifles their sweets, and lives on honey-dew— 
So light his kisses, not a leaf is stirred 

By the bold, happy, amorous humming-bird ; 
No disarray, no petal rudely moved, 

Betrays the flower the collobree has loved.” 


But the Poet repeoples the woods with life—and gives us the fierc e Lay 
of the Last Charib :— 


* The nut-brown warrior long has left the scene, 
And dim the traces where his step has been 3 
Hunted from every spot he called his own, 

The Charib perished, and his race is gone. 

The latest lingered in some mountain-wild, 
Rejoiced to think he left behind no child— 
Lingered till death, a welcome visitant, 

Found the fierce savage in his pathless haunt ; 
While through the woods his vengeful curses rung, 
And o’er his race his dying dirge he sung: 

© Of all my days the dearest is the last, 

That brings oblivion of the fearful past; 

That sets the eagle of his people free, 
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And ends the warriors of the isles in me. 

No more our war-shouts on the shores shall ring ; 
No more our maids the song of triumph sing. 
Long since of country and of home bereft, 

My tribe has perished, and but one is left ; 

Some fell in battle, some, the stranger’s prey, 

In cursed slavery toiled and pined away. 

My only hope, my last surviving boy, 

His mother’s darling, and his father’s joy, 

By his own hand, upon his mother’s grave, 

As sunk the sun, found freedom for the slave. 
Man-child nor woman on the earth remains 
That has the Charib’s red blood in his veins; 
And I, the last, now see my latest sun— 

Our name has perished, and our race is run! 

But vengeance light upon the tyrant-train, 

That came with withering curses o’er the main ; 
With fire’s red arrows by the demon armed, 

Our startled waters and our woods alarmed; 

As, while their fiery deaths unerring fell, 

Rose woman’s shriek, and manhood’s dying yell ;— 
Who snared our warriors, and refused to kill, 
But tried to tame them to a master’s will ! 

With power to slay, but impotent to save, 

No white man now can boast an Indian slave ! 
Perish the white-face! let the slayer steal 

On his night-slumber ; Jet the cruel feel, 

When first he clasps his fond and cherished bride, 
Life’s warm blood welling from his wounded side! 
Plagues track his human cargoes o’er the sea ; 
And let him know the wrongs he heaped on me! 
Fire in his bosom, madness in his brain, 

His women outraged, and his children slain! 

On the whole race let my last curses fall ; 

In slow, consuming tortures perish all ! 

No! let one live, upon this mountain-brow, 

To curse their slayers—as I curse them now ; 
And when he falls upon his dying side, 

In death remember how the Charib died!’ ” 


pathos. Ligon, after praising poor 


That is vigorous writing, and justi- 


fies high hopes of future achievement. 
In Barbadoes the traces of these an- 
thropophagi are few and indistinct. 
The catacombs on the side of Hackle- 
ton’s Cliff, some idols, and house- 
hold implements, are mentioned by 


Hughes. To the present generation 
a few names only preserve their me- 
mory. But if, says Mr Chapman, the 
last Charib be supposed to have 
died in one of the mountain-wilds of 
St Domingo, his imprecation on the 
European pirates will have the inte- 
rest that belongs to the late fulfil- 
ment of a Curse. 

We all know the story of Inkle and 
Yarico, as told by the Spectator. Ad- 
dison took it from honest Ligon, and 

erhaps did not improve it, though 
in his elegant hands it is not without 


Yarico’s complexion, which he says 
“ was a bright bay,” and “ her small 
breasts with nipples of porphyrie,” 
observes, “ that she chanced after- 
wards to be with child by a Christian 
servant, and being very great, walked 
down to a wood, in which was a pond 
of water, and there, by the side of 
the pond, brought herself a-bed, and 
in three hours came home with the 
child in her arms, a lusty boy, fro- 
licke and lively.’ Mr Chapman has 
sunk the Christian servant, and con- 
fines his attention to the ungrateful 
Inkle, whose life Yarico had saved in 
Guiana, but who sold her in Barba- 
does, whither she had fled with him 
on the wings of love. Mr Chapman 
thus paints the Indian Beauty in her 
native colours :— 


* A bright-limbed Hebe of the ancient wood, 
A shape to love in holy solitude ; 
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Whose eyes, quick-rolling, seemed to dance in dew; 
Whose laugh was music, and whose footstep flew : 
A brighter Venus of a darker hue 

Than sculptor e’er designed, or painter drew. 
Her rounded arms—ther bosom’s graceful swell— 
Her twinkling ankles, with her wreaths of shell— 
Her limbs’ proportion, and their wavy line, 
Instinct with beauty, breathing and divine— 

Her glorious form, complete in every part, 
Shewed Nature’s triumpb over colder art, 

The gentle creature to the white man came; 

She saw and loved him, and she felt no shame. 
She loved the stranger, cherished him and saved— 
For him her father’s dreaded frown she braved: 
For him she left her careful mother’s side; 

For him the dangers of the deep she tried. 

She knew not what his moving lips might say— 
His earnest gesture beckoned her away; 

She read his love-suit in his pleading eye ; 

Her bosom heaved in answer to his sigh— 

She shrunk not from his arms, his bosom, side— 
The Indian Dryad was the white man’s bride. 
Him whom she fed by day and watched by night, 
Could she refuse, fond girl! to share his flight ? 
*Tis true she would not hear her sister’s voice, 
Whose soft low accents made her soul rejoice ; 
Her infant brother needs must miss her arm ; 
Her father’s hut would lose its dearest charm ; 
But she had found a treasure in the wood— 
Her own white man was gentle, kind, and good. 
Though, as they left the shore, her eyes were dim, 
How could she fear to trust herself to him ? 

To leave her kindred grieved her gentle heart, 
But from her lover it were death to part— 

He was her all, and in his loving days, 

The child of Nature imaged thus his praise : 

* All persons, things, that ever pleasured me, 

All met in one, methinks I find in thee— 

The swift canoe in which I urged my way ; 

The bird that waked me up to joy and day ; 

The tree that gave me shelter in the night ; 

My mother’s smile, so pleasant to my sight ; 

The dance by moonlight, when the day was done ; 
After long rains, the bright and gladsome sun.’ 
To this fair island came they : then she found 
The white man’s honour was an empty sound; 
The white man’s plighted faith a scornful lie, 

His love a dream, his oath a perjury. 

For him the Indian would have gladly died, 

And to the wingéd death opposed her side— 
Deceit, and broken vows, and chains repaid 

The fond devotion of the Indian maid— 

He left her there to sicken or to die; 

And for her love she lost her liberty.” 


From by-gone days our young poet 
then turns to the present state of 
white society, which he describes as 
characterised by the same virtues 
and the same vices as flourish at 
“ Home.” The Barbadians are alive 
to love, and the dark-eyed damsels 
of the Isle are among the most beau- 
tiful of the daughters of Eve, 


“ Fair are the villas, trim the gardens 
round, 

Where oft in covert are the Graces found ; 

Where bright-limbed beauty loiters oft and 
strays, 

And Love, insidious, many an ambush 
lays.” 


Sing he could of manya happy home, 
where dwell all domestic virtues and 
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delights ; but we prefer quoting, as a specimen of his powers, the picture 
of a neglected, forsaken, insulted, and distracted wife, 


“ There came Maria, in her dawn of life, 
A blushing bride and fond devoted wife; 
There bloomed in beauty, in her modest bower, 
Of all its flowers herself the sweetest flower. 
There on her features, ever mild and meek, 
Sat thronéd joy; and her pomegranate cheek— 
Her timid fondness half represt by fear— 
Blushed into gladness as his step drew near. 
Not long Hope’s siren strain her heart beguiled; 
She had not honour, for she had no child. 
Blest links! that closer draw the nuptial chain— 
She wished for children, but she wished in vain. 
Soon her proud lord grew sated of her charms, 
And left for lights-of-love her loving arms. 
One friend, one young companion, yet a child, 
Shared her lone bed, her widowed hours beguiled : 
With her she loved to tend her garden flowers; 
With her she read, when fell the pattering showers. 
Wise in her counsels, in her precepts kind, 
To virtuous aims she led her ductile mind, 
That child became a woman passing fair, 
That woman fluttered in seduction’s snare ; 
Th’ insulter was her husband, and her bower 
The love-haunt of his wanton paramour, 
Her own chaste eyes surprised them; not a word 
Passed her pale lips—her bosom scarcely stirred. 
She stood, as if she were congealed to stone— 
She gazed, still gazed—the guilty pair are gone— 
But still she stood with open staring eye— 
Still gazed intent and mute on vacancy. 

“ There in the grounds of her own loved abode, 
In that low, wood-built cottage by the road, 
The maniac rends with shrieks the vexéd sky; 
Or in a fitful mood sits silently. 

There scarcely tended, scarce with food supplied, 
Music, observance, watchful care denied, 

The widow missed not the assiduous aid 

The guilty busband to his victim paid ; 

She saw him not upon his stately bier— 

Upon bis cold remains she shed no tear, 

Torn from her chamber, from her husband’s hall, 
Maria rages in that boarded stall ! 

Unhappy one ! the negro who goes by 

Snakes his crisped head, and gently heaves @ sigh ; 
The stranger wonders at the open shame, 

And stops to ask the screaming maniac’s name. 

“« Gay sounds are heard within the lighted halls ; 
The listening leaves the melody enthrals ; 

The charméd zephyr pauses as he flies, 

And mingles with the strain his softest sighs ; 
The wakened lizard leaves his bushy bed, 

Ciimbs to the lattice, and erects his head. 
Carriage on carriage passes by her door— 

She starts, she shrieks, and falls upon the floor. 
Inexplicable threads that twine the brain, 

And bring the long since past to life again! 

A chord was struck, and answered ; light was there—- 
Such festive lights, such music in the air, 

When first by her belovéd husband's side, 

She passed that lodge a blushing, blooming bride, 
Belovéd still! her mind his image woke, 

And long-lost reason, taught by nature, spoke. 
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Then might her senses have been surely kept, 
While the dread dragons of her fancy siept; 

A sister’s heart was riven; her sister’s care— 
Look in that hut, and see that maniac there ! 
Toothless that mouth, where once the graces hung, 
And round her song their lilied odours flung ; 

Bare is that bosom, where loves nestling lay, 

Till they by faithless man were scared away ; 
Flashing with madness those fierce senseless eyes, 
Which once expressed ten thousand witcheries : 
That form disfigured, scarcely covered o’er 

With decent rags, where Venus spent her store 

Of choicest beauties; which, with loving hand, 
Herself had bound with her own mystic band. 

See the poor victim, senseless, bleeding, bound— 
While Want, and Woe, and Madness glare around |” 


Mr Chapman, speaking of what he 
has seen, and in the confidence of 
conscious veracity, before his coun- 
try, affirms that the negroes proceed 
cheerfully to their work. They rise 
with the sun, and their labours cease 
with it. The day is of twelve hours’ 
duration, and the variation in it does 
not exceed half an hour during the 
year. They have two or three hours 
in the course of the day for refection, 
working, in fact, nine or ten hours at 
most, and where task-work is as- 
signed, they sometimes get done in 
seven or eight hours, Dr Farre, 
whose name is still blessed in Bar- 


in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee on the Factory-System, and in- 
dignantly scouted the foolish belief 
that children were worked there as 
in the mills of England. During 
crop-time, the persons engaged in 
the boiling-house, are, of necessity, 
longer employed ; and ever must be, 
whether slaves or free labourers. 
These parties are often changed, 
and there is no part of the work of 
an estate which the negroes like so 
well. So asserts Mr Chapman, and 
believing his eyes, and ears, and the 
observations of a humane and intelli- 
gent mind, he thus describes the 


badoes, bore testimony to these facts, condition of the slaves. 


“ In that blest month, to all the cane-isles dear, 
Which Numa added ta the cireling year ; 
Which other climes with hideous sights deforms, 
And ushers in the year with howling storms, 
With sleet, and snow-falls, and impetuous hail, 
The shrieking blast and desolating gale ; 
But here comes softly, comes a welcome guest, 
In robe of green, and flowery kirtle drest ; 
Sports with the Naiad on the sparkling deep, 
Or on the Dryad’s bosom falls asleep. 
In that dear month, when every cane-field blooms 
In pride mature, and waves its downy plumes, 
The lofty mill-points wear their canvass sail, 
Shake to the breeze, and court the favouring gale ; 
The new-hung coppers shine with polish’d glow, 
The fire-man with his cane-trash stands below ; 
And busy preparation Joudly sounds 
Through the glad buildings and the yellow grounds. 
‘* Soon as the grey dawn peeps upon the hill, 
Soon as the daylight falls upon the mill, 
Swarms forth the laughing, happy negro throng, 
While through the glad air rings the crop-time song: 
Not dearer home to school-imprison’d boys, 
Nor cheerlier sing they home's enchanting joys. 
Some lop and strip the yellow-jointed cane; 
The branchy spires the happy cattle gain ; 
The tender priekly tops, with eyes thiek set, 
Fall on the fields, where they shall flourish yet, 
When once again is hoed the fertile plain, 
And vows are offer’d for the genial rain, 
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Meanwhile, in bundles bound, the luscious canes, 
Brought to the pathway, fill the creaking wains ; 
The glad mill dances; down the liquid wealth 
Pours to the boilers. Ye, whose failing health 
Speaks in your faded cheeks, your drooping eyes, 
Drink the health-giving stream the mill supplies ! 
Nor balsam, nor the moss that Iceland hives, 
Nor gum medicinal, such vigour gives. 

Hence come the sickly, hence the healthy fair, 
To win their roses back—or.take the air. 

The ruddy planter dreams not shapes so bright 
Can rob his day of peace, of sleep his night ; 

But feels at morn strange flutterings in his breast, 
And on his weary bed he finds no rest. 

** With molten gold the polish’d coppers foam, 
While many a wreath of mist enwraps the dome : 
All is alive, each gang responsive sings; 

The mill-yard reels with joy, and echo rings. 
Who is not here? the little urchin bawls; 

Halt palsy from his leafy pallet crawls ; 

The centenary, with his head of snow, 

Forgets his years,—the widow half her woe; 
The stranger, come to see the burning shame 
Of negro wrongs, forgets for what he came ; 
He hears their merry laugh, their joyous strain, 
His sides are aching, yet he laughs again. 

He hears no groan, he hears no cruel Jash, 
Their maddening mirth he sees no tyrant dash. 
But soon the stranger back to England goes—- 
He talks of brands, a frightful scourge he shews ; 
Shudders, whene’er is named the horrid isle, 
Where negroes never dance, and never smile, 
But groans and wailings ever vex the sky ;— 
Plaudits resound, and cheers await the spy.” 


“ Would,” asked O’Connell, “ the 
most wretched horde of Irishmen ex- 
change their condition with negro- 
slaves?” We cannot tell. But that 
they are far worse off in all respects 
we grieve to know; they are more mi- 
serable, and more murderous; sorry 
are we to say, often more ignorant ; 
in a far more degraded condition as 
human beings; more deplorable as 
mere animals. Still they are—free. 
Yes—the slaves are free; and the 
light of liberty has been seen far and 
wide over the land, quenched but by 
hissing blood. Words shall not im- 
pose upon us, nor will any person 
of common sense accept a query 


for an argument, even when put in 
broadest. brogue, or suffer the empty 
declamation of a brawler to hide or 
darken his knowledge of the real 
condition of any portion of his fellow- 
creatures, whatever be the colour of 
their skin, or the name of the servi- 
tude which they endure. Would to 
heaven they were happier ! But, alas! 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
the “finest peasantry on earth” of 
whom no such picture could be 
drawn, with the slightest regard to 
trath, as the following one, which, as 
a picture of the negroes in Barba- 
does, we believe to be entirely true. 


“Lo! where the gang assembled wields the hoe, 
And each begins his own appointed row; 
Song and the jocund laugh are heard around— 
Quirk upon quirk, and ready jokes abound. 
The task allotted they with ease can do ; 
No shapes of dread affright their steps pursue : 
They fear no lash, nor, worse! the dungeon’s gloom, 
Nor nurse the sorrows of a hopeless doom. 
The gay troop laughs and revels in the sun, 
With mirth unwearied—till their work is done.” 
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If the West Indian landlords have 
beencontinuing to treat their negroes 
with a more and more thoughtful hu- 
manity, during the last thirty years, 
partly from motives of mere self- 
interest, partly from their own good 
natural dispositions, which we shall 
not deny they possess in common 
with ourselves of the same blood, 
and partly from the mighty influence 
exerted over all their character by the 
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sleepless voice of ‘the Mother Coun- 
try counselling and inspiring humane 
sentiments,—and that it is so we 
for our own parts cannot in reason 
and conscience but believe,—we see 
not why we should not read with 
satisfaction the following animated 
descriptions of negro toi] and release 
from toil, nor doubt that they are 
correct as general pictures of their 
contentment with their condition :— 


“ While the ncon-lustre o’er the Jand is spread, 
The listening lizard hides his star-lit head: 
The four-o’clocks their shrinking petals close, 
And wearied man seeks shelter and repose. 
The negroes now desert the master’s field, 
And seek the joys that dearest home can yield ; 
Their little children claim the mother’s care— 
Some cull the pepper, and their meals prepare ; 
Some dress their gardens ; some a fish-net spin ; 
While childhood’s merry laugh is heard within. 
How calm and tranquil look these negro huts, 
Their fruit-trees round, and scattered cocoa-nuts ! 
Their dear security the negro loves, 
While through his shrubs and vines he Icrdly moves. 
“ Ah, happy is his lot, from ill secure ! 
-He oft is wealthy, while his lord is poor : 
Law and opinion guard his home from want; 
Nor horrid debts his tranquil pallet haunt. 
Him, well-disposed, no voice of anger chides; 
For every need his master’s care provides. 
Each has his homestead and his faithful hound, 
To keep his door and watch his garden-ground. 
The tradesman, proud of station and of skill, 
Erects his head on high ; and proudcr still 
The ranger walks, the monarch of the plain! 
And with his boy surveys his wide domain. 
The master’s eye is on his people set, 
He loves the glistening face of honest jet; 
He mingles with them in their mirthful hour, 
He gives the simpering bride her marriage-dower ; 
-He stands the sponsor for the bouncing boy— 
Sleeping or waking, they his thoughts employ. 
No churlish tyrant he to mer their mirth; 
He loves their sports, and often gives them birth. 
* So with his slaves the patriarch of old 
His cattle pastured and enclosed his fold ; 
Saw them with joy the mien of gladness wear, 
And for their sorrows had a ready tear; 
With them he dwelt, and colonized or roved— 
The slave was trusted, and the master loved.” 
* * * * 


* * 


* * 


* How beautiful the night! how sweetly fall 
Its shadows! ’tis the negro-festival. 
To the sound of flutes and drums they cancing come: 
Not sweeter nor more musical the hum 
Of falling waters to the drowsy ear, 
Than those far sounds the wings ot Zephyr bear. 
Tuey come, they come! and in their train advance 
Love, pleasure, joy, content, and esperance ! 
Satins, ard silks, and hoséd legs they show ; 
Rich streams of cane-distili'd nepenthe flow. 
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In his own valleys Saturn reigns confess’d, 
Rules or misrules—the golden and the blest. 
Lovers ia pairs go dancing o’er the green, 

While Bacchus cheers them with his honest mien, 
Here may be seen the dance of Libya, 

While honour’d bands their native music play,— 
The deep-toned banjoe, to their ears divine, 

The noisy cymbal, and the tambourine. 

Such was the dance Ionia loved of yore, 

While virgin troops the mystic emblem bore, 
And priests or priestesses—nor thought it shame 
To own the symbol when they feit the flame; 
Such image still the dancing Indians bear, 

In praise of him who fructifies the year,— 

While holy Ganges rears his placid head, 

Well pleased to see his banks so visited. 

Wanton each motion ; every motive seems 
Waked into sense by soul-dissolving dreams ; 
With linkéd arms they twine, or else advance 
In the slow maze of floating dalliance. 
While some, refined, the modern art display,— 
That leaves the grace, and takes the shame away, 
Pleasure and gladness sit on every brow; 
They, careless of the future, seize the now ; 
And give their thoughts to frolic and to fun, 

Till Saturn’s reign of revelry is run.” 


Human beings will dance and sing 
in the midst of many miseries ; nor, 
because they are sometimes seen 
dancing and singing, are we to con- 
clude that they are contented with 
their condition. There is much 
mirth in Newgate. But of that mirth 
we know the character and the cause 
—and that it breaks forth in trouble 
below the shadow of the gallows. 
Is that the nature of the negro’s 
merriment? No. It is sincere; it 
is part of their being; and proof 
therefore of enjoyment. So we are 
glad to think ; but others may attri- 
bute it all to wretchedness, and see 
in it all but an appalling proof of the 
heart-breaking misery that is the 
perpetual portion of slaves. To all 
who think so, it will seem a wicked 
mockery to speak of the care which 
Christian love is extending over the 
negro population in the West Indies. 
But to Christianity we look for the 
ultimate and safe emancipation of 
all our slaves. The measures now 
about to be carried into effect will 
be fatal indeed, if the holy work of 
enlightening their minds by a know- 
ledge of religious truths be not com- 
mitted to holy hands. If blindest 
bigotry and fiercest fanaticism be 
still suffered to agitate, and disturb, 
and confuse, not only must all the 
islands be lost to us, but to humanity ; 
and a barbarous black population of 


lawless tyrants and slaves indeed 
will drench them all in blood which 
even tropical suns will be too weak 
to dry, and which will continue 
flowing to the sea, till all veins have 
been exhausted, and nature regain 
possession of her still domains, where 
the hurricanes, on their periodical vi- 
sitations, will have nought to trample 
down buttrees. The danger of false 
and foul superstition, misnamed 
Christianity, at all times great, is be- 
coming every hour more frightful ; 
but to true Evangelists we must look 
for the averting of the most hideous 
calamities now imminent, and to the 
book in their blessed hands, and ex- 
pounded by their blessed lips, the 
Bible. Such men are already in the 
Islands, and Jet the band of deliver- 
ers be increased and encouraged by 
all honours and all rewards. Why 
did a great man, like Lord Brough- 
am, declare to the country, that 
men educated for the Established 
Church in our Universities, would 
not go there, nor were qualified for 
the work ? They have gone, and will 
go, and for the work they are nobly 
accomplished; nor is it work to 
which, in their own native land, they 
are strangers. “ There are,” says 
Mr Chapman, “ in proportion to the 
population, as many sincere Chris- 
tians in Barbadoes as in England. I 
appeal to our schools and our charl- 
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ties; to the life and the death-bed of 
the professed Christian; to the list 
of offences, minor and capital ; to the 
testimony of the clergy, and of every 
respectable individual who has visit- 
ed the island.” He pronounces a high, 
and Britain knows, as well av Barba- 
does, a just eulogy on Dr Coleridge, 
the first Bishop, who arrived at his 
diocese exactly two hundred years 
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ous Christian, a learned theologian, 
an excellent preacher, gentle yet 
dignified, authoritative without pre- 
tension, energetic without offensive 
eagerness in the pursuit of his ob- 
ject, he has done wonders for the 
moral and spiritual condition of the 
islanders.” But let the panegyric on 
him and his coadjutors, lay and cle- 
rical, be pronounced in verse, and 


a i te ll 


after the settlement of the island. in verse not unworthy of such a 
Such men in such stationshould have theme:— ~ 
been there long, long ago; “a pi- 


‘* The busy week is done of worldly care; 
The bell invites them to the house of prayer. 
The negro comes in holyday attire, 
His voice, not inharmonious, swells the choir ; 
His earnest look is on the preacher bent, 
In love, and fear, and awe, and wonderment. 
Schools for their children bless the bishop’s eye— 
Faith for the living, hope for those that die. 
) ‘“‘ The central school! how loud the note of praise, 
While fathers watch their hopes of future days ; 
And grateful memory keeps with pious care 
The loved and honoured name of Combermere ! 
Thy praise, too, Packer, other days shall tell ; 
Thine was the system, thine the zeal of Bell, 
) \ The patient love that silent works its way, 
The kindling faith no obstacles can stay. 
“Nor, Coleridge! shall the grateful isle forget 
To thee her vast, unutterable debt: 
Thou a true father to our hopes hast proved,— 
A tender shepherd, by his flock beloved. 
With thee came blessing ; over thee the Dove 
Flutters the brooding wing of holy love. 
Our own apostle! good, and wise, and true, 
Persuasion steeps thy lips in heavenly dew; 
While to thy meek and upward glauce is given 
A light reflected from the throne-of Heaven. 
Blessings go with thee! Heaven’s best gifts attend 
Our father, teacher, shepherd, guide, and friend ! 
“ Pinder and Nurse! can we forget your worth, 
When those ye cherish daily bless your birth ? 
Look on that beaming face, those streaming eyes, 
That prostrate sinner! hear the prayers that rise 
Ye are rewarded; Heaven looks smiling down ; 
Yours is the palm-branch and the golden crown. 
«* But one is absent, whom his country mourns ; 
Nor yet her own, her favourite son returns. 
O’er his young lips the bees enchanted hung, 
And, as the Muses spake, the poet sung ; 
But soon he brake his all-unwilling lyre, 
Warm from the altar, rapt with holier fire ; 
And now with higher inspiration fraught, 
As though the prophet’s mantle he had caught, 
He peals the music of his tuneful voice, 
Bids the bad tremble, and the good rejoice. 
But ah! forgetful of his native dells, 
The holy man in some far country dwells; 
And still the bearded isle regrets her son, 
8° And calls in vain on absent Chaderton, 
“ Here, too, have come, though few and far between, 
ple The good Moravians,—grace of every scene 
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To which their task of love their steps has led,— 
To teach the sinner why the Sinless bled. 
Nor foul ambition, nor the lust of pelf, 
Nor pluméd vanity, nor love of se!f— 
Has lured them from their strait and narrow way, 
To win the lost, recover those that stray. 
« Far from his friends, his country, and his home, 
It is the missionary’s lot to roam ; 
To traverse empires—oceans leave bebhind, 
The pilgrim benefactor of mankind. 
Patient, yet prompt ; when duty points the way, 
He girds his loins, and hastens to obey ; 
He heeds no change of country, nor of clime, 
No sacrifice of comfort, health, and time. 
No dangers daunt, no fears disturb his soul ; 
He presses forward to the distant goal : 
He sees the glorious prize hung up on high, 
He runs, he arms, he strives for victory. 
In faith he visits many a savage race, 
Content to have no home —no resting-place ; 
In faith he rears the banner of his lord ; 
In faith he preaches, promulgates his word. 
In the dry land, where water was not yet, 
Wells forth a sweet, refreshing rivulet ; 
The thirsty soil with verdure now is drest; 
With peace and plenty crown’d, the scene is blest ; 
Sharon with roses glows, and round the tomb 
Of man’s pollution flowers of promise bloom. 
How beautiful the feet of those who preach 
Glad tidings of salvation, and who teach 
The people holiness! how lovely they 
Who fill the dark holes of the earth with day; 
Mighty in faith, renew’d in second birth,— 
Who break the idols, and subdue the earth!” 


These are the kind of men who 
must save the West Indies. Not ab- 
ject sinners like Smith, themselves 
the worst of slaves. He was justly 
condemned to die; but the Govern- 
ment at home, which is brave enough 
to continue hanging misguided 
wretches, who cannot read, for burn- 
ing ricks in England—a great crime 
—had not courage to begin hanging 
misguiding wretches who could read, 
for burning plantations in the colo- 
nies—a far greater one—and preach- 
ing not only fire but blood. A par- 
don was prepared for the felon, but 
he died of fear in prison ; and though 
the gallows was thus cheated of its 


due, the maudlin and murderous 
Methodist was mouthed of at Eman- 
cipation-Meetingsasa Martyr. Much 
will be left, we trust, to the landlords 
in the West Indies, in carrying the 
measure into effect ; they will be ad- 
vised and assisted, we trust, by the 
wise and good in this country ; and 
by prudent and enlightened manage- 
ment, we trust, in spite of all the 
dangers lowering over their heads, 
that Christianity may there, as every- 
where else, when taught by true 
apostles, prove on earth what it is, 
pure from Heaven, the religion of 
peace. 
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Peruars it may be thought that I 
have too much insisted on the Pas- 
toral, as if it were the only walk of 
the landscape-painter, and conse- 
quently of the Sketcher. Not so; 
perhaps for want of a better term I 
have used that in a comprehensive 
sense; for much of my admiration 
of pictures and remarks would more 
strictly be referable to the Roman- 
tic. Let there be but poetry, and 
apply what other term to the style 
you like best. All out-of-door trans- 
actions, sud dio, whether real or 
imaginary, are within the province 
of landscape, (or at least of the Sket- 
cher,) and if you are an Irishman 
you may include sea-skips; what- 
ever the sky plays over, whether 
furrows of land or water, furlongs of 
brown furze, or fathems of salt 


sea. Whenever divine Poetry walks 
abroad, whatever be the dress she 
may choose to wear fer the day, you 
may attend her steps in sunshine or 
inshade, and do not besurprised, if by 


a sudden metamorphosis she mount 
the clouds, major videri, and’ you 
find yourself attached to her girdle as 
your sky-scraper, high up above the 
mountain-tops. Then if you have 
good nerves, boldly dip your pencil in 
the great colour jars wheretrom Na- 
ture makes storm and tempest; but 
be sure to have another ready to dip 
into the sunshine, that you may 
have a charm to quell the fury of the 
storm-demon, that would otherwise 
hurricanize over the world like 
a true revolutionist, uptearing all 
things. Nay, perchance, she may 
take you a higher flight still, far 
above, and purify your faculties to 
behold a new heaven and a new 
earth; that your enlarged ideas in 
visible things of this world, as in a 
magic mirror, may see the now invi- 
sible wonders of the Creator’s hand, 
shining ina glory and magnificence 
of which all the excellence and 
beauty of this earth shall appear but 
a faint reflection. The air you then 
breathe will be life, and you may 
be gifted with immortal fame, and 
spurn “ the blind Fury” that comes 
“with abhorred shears,” 
“ And slits the thin-spun life,”’ 


You have now scope and room 
enough, or you are unreasonable in- 
deed. 

I have often thought a sketcher 
would do well to read some delight- 
ful tale, say in Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses or Spenser, and then, with the 
character of picture vivid in his 
mind, go forth to the rocks, the 
woods, and wilds, and sketch and 
paint in, on the spot, objects, tones, 
and colours, as may be most appli- 
cable; and with the poetry in his 
heart he will not be afraid to heigh- 
ten a little, for Nature will often give 
him but a glimpse, where he must 
imagine a great deal. He will then 
have a distinct aim; and his genius, 
become confirmed, will learn to re- 
ject, aud no longer burden itself 
and the portfolio with unmeaning, 
vague, or distracting studies. Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses is a delightful book 
for the landscape-painter. It takes 
him back to the fabulous—it endows 
his pencil with the license to create 
—to divest the earth of its every-day 
common look, and cover it with the 
beauty ofa golden antiquity, that de- 
fies and forbids the scrutiny of the 
poor butterfly critic that has fluttered 
over his one poor short recent sum- 
mer day, to which the glory of the 
olden day may be admitted without 
dispute to have been somewhat un- 
like—when Pheebus was seen gallop- 
ing his steeds over the clouds, and, 
passing on, gracefully tossing his 
hand to the Graces as they danced by 
the fountain in the wood, and when 
the earth was good enough for his 
footstep, when he left his radiant 
chariot, burning with love, to pursue 
the cold daughter of the River. 
These were the days of the old 
“ Court Beauties” in the reign of 
Jupiter, or of the beauties of Jupi- 
ter’s courting—of wood nymphs and 
water nymphs, the Jatter such as 
lifted their pearly arms and took in 
the lovely Hylas. As to bright Phe- 
bus, however, driving the Exquisite 
or the Regulator from east to west 
visibly, if the artist would paint him, 
and a noble picture does he make in 
the hands of Guido, I fear he will err 
much if he make the god subservient 
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to any landscape whatever. Wher- 
ever he is introduced in proprid per- 
sond, he must be a principal—the 
picture: and this for a reason which 
must be taken from the difference 
that separates poetry as an art from 
painting as an art, though they may 
be one in feeling. Poetry appeals 
more to the mind’s eye, which sees 
with a flash and passes on, to which 
objects are more vague, more evan- 
escent, retained so as to be for a mo- 
ment only separate pictures taken 
out of a general subject to which in 
their after-vagueness they yet be- 
long. But painting fixes and fas- 
tens, and the poetic illustration must 
become a particular picture ; it is too 
bold, too strikingly and permanently 
embodied, to become an accessory. 
Thus a few lines of a poem may 
make many pictures, or one, as they 
are treated. The “ mind’s eye” is 
indeed an eye of all faith, but is not 
the faithful eye which will accurate- 
ly search into all that is submitted to 
it. The “ oculis submissa fidelibus,” 
these are faithful in their office, but 
it is not an office of an easy and pass- 
ing credence, but will call upon the 
hands to pull down Phebus himself 
off the box if he dare intrude into a 
landscape, that would be a land- 
scape ; and to see him thus “ fallen 
from his high estate” is a metamor- 

hosis above Ovid’s. I know not 

ow a picture of Turner’s, in which 
I am told this attempt has been 
made, will bear the test of this criti- 
cism. I have never seen the pic- 
ture, but I should conceive sucha 
medallion stuck upon the sky would 
burlesque the heavens, and set the 
earth a-laughing. To think of every 
living and creeping thing on the 
theatre of this earth, poking their 
noses from under every leaf and 
tuft agape at the wonderful Phebus 
Ducrow in his grand illumination of 
fire-works, is to think a vexation, at 
finding any thing so “new under 
the sun.” 

In composing and painting from 
such a poet as Ovid, and sketching 
for this purpose from nature, it will 
be absolutely necessary to preserve 
the antiquity of the subject. You 
must avoid, therefore, or at least be 
very sparing, what is too common or 
familiar. In those days human beings 
had their genealogical tables literally 
rooted in the trees, andthe oaks spake 
—flower and shrub were a metamor- 
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phosis,almost gifted with thought, and 
running brooks had asweet complain- 
ing eloquence that was felt and un- 
derstood. You may, therefore, take 
some few liberties with the forms of 
boughs, and make them bend to each 
other, and give them a more social 
and conversational repose than you 
see ; stamp them with somewhat of 
the action of life, and ery “ vivite 
sylvze.” Let them not meanly har- 
bour nothing but Tom-Tits ; let them 
have as it were an immortality of 
being under their rinds, as coeval 
witnesses of your poetical transac- 
tion. Let the mind, in looking at 
your picture, be carried back to the 
greatest antiquity, or the spectator 
will not believe a word of your 
tale, and your Daphnes and Dia- 
nas may be but regarded as wor- 
thy the notice of the “ Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.” When Horace 
so audaciously asserted that he saw 
with his own eyes Bacchus among 
the remote rocks, teaching his scho- 
larsthe Nymphs songs, and the goat- 
footed Satyrs pricking up their point- 
ed ears to listen— 
Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem (credite, posteri) 
Nymphasque discentes, et aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas,— 


though he addressed an audience 
that professed as much to believe in 
those divinities, as good Catholics do 
in the Pope’s Calendar, yet he knew 
the air of antiquity would alone be- 
stow credit on his performance, (no 
bad picture, ) and therefore he appeals 
to aber ages. We now do not dare to 
doubt the fact. And there isa some- 
thing in the “remotisrupibus,” secret, 
removed afar off rocks, that cheats 
the senses, and takes you into un- 
common and unknown regions. How 
many modern pictures do we see, to 
which we give no trust, and disbe- 
lieve the whole matter they profess 
to represent ! Who ever thought for 
a single moment there was a word of 
truth in Wilson’s representations of 
the Mythology ? There was not the 
least: correspondence between his 
figures and his landscape ; the latter 
wasall of his own day, and his figures 
intruders, trespassers to be question- 
ed, or cry 


“ The squire or parson of the parish 
Or the attorney.” 
How very common and mean is the 
whole landscape of his Niobe ! You 
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never can properly drown and sink 
Hylas in the Paddington canal—a 
coroner’s inquest will inevitably have 
the body up, and a jury of tailors sit 
upon it, and advertise it as “ un- 
known and found drowned ;” that 
Hercules himself should no more run 
about crying “ Hyla! Hyla!” 
Ut littus, Hyla! Hyla! omne sonaret. 


Some few years since, I saw a pic- 
ture, by a modern artist, and of ge- 
nius and celebrity, that for lack of 
this fabulous hue and character of 
his scenery was a total failure. The 
subject was Pan and Syrynx; at first 
sight you would have thought it 
had been painted for a West India 
Planter, to commemorate an escape 
of his white wife at an insurrection 
of the negroes. Poor Pan—and then 
what a miserable Syrynx, a flimsy, 
gauzy, vapoury, gossamer, ghostly, 
unsubstantial white object of a fe- 
male, not at all worth Pan’s running 
after. The sky was a flaring daz- 
zling white, that would put your eyes 
out to stare at. The herbage and 
foliage was all of hot glazed greens, 
and the flaunting red flowers that 
overtopped Pan, and by their impu- 
dent stare put Syrynx out of counte- 
nance, might have been gathered for 
botanical Jectures. It was a choice 
scene for a herbalist to gather his 
fox-glove. The whole scene was 
the common artificial, it was of the 
manufactory of a “ capability man,” 
a grounds’ dresser. And there was 
the architectural ornée over the 
woods, such as even capering Pan 
never beheld in all his rounds. Poor 
Pan! he might have feared the head 
gardener and his man, and would 
never have pursued Syrynx in such 
a place—where he might have ex- 
pected to have met at every turn Mr 
Robins making his pony-chaise tour 
of the estate to advertise it for sale. 

Now, Pan is a cautious clever fel- 
low, rough indeed, but the merriest 
—and as the ancients represent him, 
he scarcely frightens any one, and 
the nymphs only run away from him 
to be pursued. He is the frolicking 
deity of the old woods. Were he 
the wretch some make him, he should 
be instantly banished the domains of 
poetry and landscape — should be 
shot for a malicious baboon. His 
mother laughed when she bore him; 
his father, Hermes, laughed when he 
took him up, wrapped in a hareskin; 
and all the gods of Olympus laugh- 
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ed when they saw his “ beautiful 
child ;” and as he grew up, frolick- 
some as ever, did not the gentle 
nymphs round the fountains sing 
sweet songs tohim? Atleast so saya 
Homer, in his hymn to Pan, and 
there is no bad subject for a picture. 
But do let good worthy Pan preserve 
somewhat of his divinity. Every one 
must have seen many of these mo- 
dern antiques; most of them are 
frightful, and vulgarize all classical 
recollections. 

.1t has been said that the ancients 
had no great notion or admiration 
of landscape;—as a painter’s art, per- 
haps not; but Horace was not the 
only one who thought “ flumina 
amem sylvasque inglurias.” It is 
true they give you no very elaborate 
descriptions, and I doubt whether 
any give them successfully—not ex- 
cepting Mrs Radcliffe. But they often 
paint in a word, and awaken to the 
eye more than meets the ear. There 
is a vast range for the sketcher over 
Homer's ete cxioewe —“ The sha- 
dowing mountains, and resounding 
sea,” are a boundary within which 
are noble and exquisite pictures. 
The Odyssey is delightful to the 
landscape-painter. And who will be 
bold enough to try his hand at the 
gardens of Alcinous? Then what 
magnificent lion-hunts, and marine 
pieces with the steam-vessels that 
knew all ports, and went self-direct- 
ed, covered with vapour and cloud !, 
Ulysses throwing the magic safety 
girdle behind him into the sea, and a 
thousand other admirable subjects. 
Nor must we forget the minutely 
described rural pictures on the 
Shield in the Iliad. And the more 
well known are thése subjects, so 
much the better for the artist; for in 
viewing a picture, we want to make 
no enquiries as to the thing repre- 
sented. We are, therefore, better 
pleased in knowing the story before- 
hand. In reading we like to /earn 
the story, because reading is progres- 
sive—but painting deals with one 
fixed incident, and it is better we 
should know all that led to it from 
other sources. If you have to learn 
what the figures are about, you will 
have very little sympathy with them, 
and there is more room left for your 
curiosity than your admiration. But 
there is no book should be more of- 
ten in the hands of the sketcher or 
painter than the book of all books 
the Bible. Whether his genius be 
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for the grand, the beautiful, the sim- 
ple, or whatever it delights in—he 
will there be gratified to the full, aud 
his mind and heart improved be- 
sides. 

Now, to descend to what is more 
commonly known as the Romantic. 
The most known works are always 
the best for the artist. It must be 
taken for granted, therefore, that the 
Sketcher is well acquainted with old 
Boiardo, and Ariosto, and our Spen- 
ser — the Inamorato, the Furioso, 
and the Fairy Queen. It is strange 
that landscape-painters, who should 
be of a kindred spirit with these en- 
thusiastic panegyrists of love and 
chivalry, and all gentleness, should 
make so little use of their works-—— 
works that abound in beautiful de- 
scriptions of scenery, and incidents 
delightful to a true painter’s mind. 
The Inamorato, if less poetic in exe- 
cution, is perhaps more amusing 
than the continuation of the story by 
Arivsto. There is more of the Fairy 
tale init. It is less known than the 
Furioso, but should certainly be read 
before it. The Rifacimeato of Berni 
is the best. I have not read Mr 
Rose’s translation, I believe partly in 
prose. I cannot but think his version 
of Ariosto a little too flippant, though 
I confess I have not read more than 
half a dozen Cantos—and fails most 
in the poetical passages. Ariosto fur- 
nishes a richer mine for the painter 
than Spenser. He had a congenial 
* spirit with his own heroes—a love- 
devoted poet, as we learn from the 
affectionate regrets at absence from 
his endeared home, in his Satires. 
There is great variety too in the Fu- 
rioso, gentleness, and grandeur, and 
fascinating enchantment. There are 
the gardens of Alcina, and in more 
lordly scene the loves of Angelica 
and Medoro. What a fine scene there 
is even for the animal-painter— 
where the war-horse, endowed with 
his “ intelletto umano,” is chased by 
a flying Hippogriff. If I may judge 
from prints, and I see little else of 
modern art, there is rather an affec- 
tation of the grand, than a pursuit 
of the gentle and chivalrous; and in 
consequence these great poets of 
romance are neglected as sources of 
illustration for the landscape-painter. 
And I am compelled to add, that as 
far as my judgment goes, there is no 
great natural ability for all this sub- 
limity-mongering. The composi- 
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tions are wretched—greatness made 
up of littlenesses—and endless repe- 
titions of the same forms—bits of 
broken grounds, and litte bits too, 
are but repeated more vapoury in the 
distances; too often the lights, and 
even objects, are as if picked out 
with a pin’s point, perhaps in con- 
trast, ill assorting to the black 
splashes, and sudden flashes of 
light—* confusion worse confound- 
ed” by its detail—and all so strangely 
huddled together as if“ Chaos were 
come again.” One is quite sick of 
these mock-sublimes, and joins with 
the poet, “Quodcunque ostendis 
mihi sic, incredulus odi.”’ Another 
class of would-be landscape painters, 
see nothing good under this blessed 
sup, but what is low and vulgar in 
itself, and affecting theatrical or 
puerile sentiment, daub the canvass 
or stain the paper with nothing but 
ragged cottages, sheep, sheep-dogs, 
and simpering children affecting the 
pathetic—out of all nature—The nin- 
nies never lived in the country. 
Gainsborough, an admirable painter, 
certainly,and whose landscapes have 
great beauties, (and whose portraits 
are perhaps better than his Jand- 


svapes—e. g. his Blue Boy,) led the 
way to this folly—and, how or why 
nobody can tell with good reason, 
obtained the name of the painter of 
English scenery—as if England ex- 
clusively was a country of cottages 


and labourers’ children—and con- 
tained nothing else—as if all ele- 
gance had been banished the land, 
and lordly domains “ bosomed high 
in tufted trees,’ were nowhere but 
in the blind bard’s imagination. Some 
again paint you lanes and turnpike 
roads, with grey trees that shouldbe 
green, unless they sketch from the 
powdered ones near the metropolis ; 
and flatter themselves they paint 
landscape — never stopping to ask 
themselves what there is in the piece 
to interest, and if in nature they 
would not turn away from it in dis- 
gust, having little sympathy with 
the hen and chickens in the fore- 
ground—though they may havesome 
inclination for the pot-house in the 
corner of this rural simplicity, this 
would-be sweet village scenery. 
There is no studying landscape pro- 
per near large eities. Though there 
are effects for every one’s daubing, a 
black windmill throwing its hideous 
arms into a white cloud bursting out 
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of a dark-grey one, a moor and a 
reedy puddle will thoroughly satisfy 
the genius of many, humble enough 
to abject poverty in subject, presu- 
ming enough in effect. They take 
great pains that their deformities 
shall stare. Ere it be too jate, and 
they become confirmed in their vul- 
gar vanities, let them take coach an 
hundred miles or so, and follow the 
course of some of our sweet rivers; 
—rivers are always poetical, they 
move, or glide, or break into fall and 
rapid through their courses, as if they 
were of life, and were on Nature’s 
mysterious errands. The sunbeams 
gleam upon them with messages from 
heaven. ‘Trees bend to them, and 
receiving freshness and fragrance, 
grow in their music—flowers kiss 
them—love haunts them—silence 
keeps awake in their caverns and se- 
questered nooks, and there the night- 
ingale sings to her—the bright and 
many-coloured bow arches their falls 
—and the blessed and blessing moon 
gifts themwith magic. Let them be fol- 
lowed from their sources, on moun- 
tain or moor, through dell, dingle, ra- 
vine, and more open valley, by wood 
and rock, over which the clouds loi- 


ter to admire, “do rest,’ and if the 
mind of the Sketcher do not drink 
poetry through his eyes and convey 
it to his portfolio, he may be sure 
neither nature nor art intended him to 


be Painter or Sketcher. But if he 
find his soul poetic, and imbued with 
the feelings of the poets he has read, 
he will call up such ideas as will suit 
his scenery, enable him to give it a 
new character, perhaps nowise in- 
consistent with that it has or indi- 
cates, aud he will thus study with a 
purpose. 

There is a vulgar notion, that 
beauty in landscape lies in extent of 
prospect—because Claude was cele- 
brated for his distances; therefore, 
pretenders to taste will make you 
ascend, ascend, and ascend, till you 
are out of breath and out of humour, 
to see a map, a poor hungry assort- 
ment of intersections of hedge-rows 
defacing a whole country. Now, it 
happens that Claude’s distances oc- 
cupy but a small portion of his can- 
vass ;—that small portion is, indeed, 
everything both in colour and lines 
—there is no mapping. The air 
comes pure over a free country, 
where you may be under no alarm 
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of man-traps and spring-guns. Even 
the painters of close scenery do not 
neglect the beauty of distance, but 
that beauty is to heighten, not make 
the subject. Gaspar Poussin is sel- 
dom satisfied, partial as he is to more 
confined subjects, without giving ex- 
tension to his territory, by the intro- 
duction of blue hills, or extreme flat 
distance. Distance-painting is often 
a trick of the idle and ignorant—it is 
short woik to daub in an horizon of 
grey distance, and below it a few 
darker lines to throw it off still far- 
ther, and upon that a foreground 
with donkeys or donkey-like figures, 
—and call the wretched thing a pic- 
ture. Distance in pictures should, 
in most instances, be the very small- 
est portion of them,—it should be 
like the golden chain adorning the 
neck of beauty, the Jast ornament, and 
the finest and smallest. When asuc- 
cession of distances is made the prin- 
cipal subject, or to occupy the prin- 
cipal space, the performance looks 
like the pattern-eard of asworn meas 
surer, especially if it be according to 
the vulgar taste—which is to over- 
lock parishes, and scrutinize the 
boundaries and dimensions of estates. 
It is a taste that, to coin a word, in- 
significantizes every thing—unpoe- 
tizes nature—strips off the beautiful 
covering, and lays bare the bones of 
the skeleton. An Egyptian desert, 
vast, solitary, uninterrupted, is grand 
—and, with the addition of the two 
colossal sitting figures, overlooking 
immensity, yet reaching no boundary, 
monuments of the obscure past, pre- 
sent, and future, it becomes awfully 
sublime—and such a subject re- 
quires a master-hand. But this is 
not the sort of distance that is ad- 
mired. The public like to have as 
much as they can for their money, 
and like to cheat themselves with 
the prospect of other people’s estates. 
The beauty of many a scene is esti- 
mated often by the number of 
churches exhibited, though they each 
are but dots in the scene. One of 
this school, enlarging his view from 
“ Prospect Place” to the country, 
finding it not convenient to shift his 
summer-house or his arbour, cut a 
hole in his apple-tree, that through 
it he might see the church, (the out- 
side of it,) as he sat smoking; and 
being church-warden, he had the 
tower white-washed. Open staring 
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distance, that exposes all in insigni- 
ficance, under the eye, in number- 
less divisions, reducing opulence into 
small change, is the worst delusion, 
for it is one of detraction—it deceives 
by an idea of meanness of parts, and 
at the same time degrades the whole. 
Beauty is not a bare-faced thing— 
and must be sought, not caught by 
beckoning your finger from the top 
of a hill, but you must steal upon 
her unawares, and often catch her 
sleeping in most undisturbed charms, 
in most sequestered places. Now, 
gentle Sketcher, of all living beauties 
whom your eyes have ever been 
blessed in beholding, who have most 
stirred your inmost soul ?—not the 
—— by all acknowledged 

eauty—but some quiet, unobtrusive 
face, that perhaps at first you thought 
plain, till by little and little every indi- 
vidual feature stole upon your fancy, 
and with such an expression of each, 
and of them all together, that you 
had not achance of escape from their 
fascination ; and when you wondered 
you had not seen it at first, you real- 
ly flattered yourself that the miracle 
of beauty was created solely for you, 
and charmed from the observance of 
other eyes, and then only admitted 
to yours, the spell being taken off as 
your peculiar blessing. Nay, in your 
vanity, too, you hugged your happi- 
ness with the self-pride that you 
alone had made the rich discovery, 
and could appropriate the jewel. 
When I first saw that exquisitely 
beautiful spot, Lymnouth, in the 
north of Devon, and where I propose 
shortly to take the Sketcher, I looked 
down upon it from Linton, I saw no- 
thing that gave me an idea of the 
beauty of the scenery. Apparently 
the hills were not very high nor rich ; 
below was a village, with some mean 
intersections of low walls, poor gar- 
dens—and between the hills there 
appeared, as | thought, an insignifi- 
eant brook running between brush- 
wood; but when I reached this 
brook, I found it to be the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful mountain river [ 
had ever seen,—the brushwood be- 
eame trees—and the hills, instead of 
two or three hundred, elevated them- 
selves to a thousand feet. The wan- 
derings I have there made, and the 
communing there with art and na- 
ture, will be an after-subject, if Maga 
will give me a hearing. The late Sir 
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Uvedale Price, in his work on the 
Picturesque, rematks upon his dis- 
appointment at the view from Mal- 
vern Hills, when the orchard trees 
were in blossom; and though he may 
rightly conjecture one cause, still [ 
think he misses the main cause of 
his disappointment. It arose not only 
from deficiencies in light and shade, 
from spottiness, but from the dissec- 
tion into mean parts, of that which 
should have been one domain. He 
is speaking of the bad effect of flowers 
and blossoms—in which, by the by, 
he is wrong, as I will presently shew. 
“ This effect,” says he, “ 1 remem- 
ber observing, in a very striking de- 
gree, many years ago, on entering 
Herefordshire, when the fruit-trees 
were in blossom: my expectation 
was much raised, for I had heard, 
that at the time of the blow, the 
whole country, from the Malvern 
hills, looked like a garden. My dis- 
appointment was nearly equal to my 
expectation ; the country answered 
to the description; it did look like a 
garden, but it made a scattered, dis- 
cordant landscape: the blossoms, so 
beautiful on a near view, when the 
different shades and gradations of 
their colours are distinguished, 
seemed to have lost all their rich- 
ness and variety; and though the 
scene conveyed to my mind the 
cheerful ideas of fruitfulness and 
plenty, [ could not help feeling how 
defective it was in all those qualities 
and principles on which the painter 
sets so high a value.” 

Now, this is ugly, for another rea- 
son. It robs, to the mind’s eye, hea- 
ven and earth of their great benefi- 
cence—contracts their bounty. We 
see subdivisions and contractions of 
petty properties, and thus the whole- 
ness of the scene is destroyed; and 
the poetical idea of a Home, which 
the parts individually might have 
conveyed, is destroyed by the many ; 
for many homes is no home; the 
entire separation is wanting to make 
each a whole. Besides, the trees, 
orchard trees, or pauper-looking 
trees, rejected from the silvan para- 
dise, put upon the parish, yet affect- 
ing decoration ; and as to an idea of 
fruitfulness—it can only be of par- 
tial fruitfulness and plenty—it is not 
poured from the cornucopia of na- 
ture, but cooped up and hedged in 
in patches, (only awkwardly attempt- 
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ing to make a whole,) and provokes 
your suspicion of the selfish cultiva- 
tion of man’s laborious, painfully Ja- 
borious hand, and the hedging off 
my neighbours. There is not the 
liberal bounty of Heaven. That 
which art does by breadth of light 
and shade, is to spread abroad the 
idea of the enlarged bounty of na- 
ture—thereby making a whole. I 
described, in a former paper, a pic- 
ture of Ruysdael’s, which was ren- 
dered beautiful by the prevailing 
sentiment of home—it was one home 
—and probably any one of these or- 
chards would have made a similar 
one. Ruysdael, by thus understand- 
ing the poetry of his subject, has 
turned to advantage even the worst 
part of his scenery, the moor or waste 
character of the ground on which his 
home was made. He sketched from 
nature, but he gave a charm to that 
which he could not, as he intended 
to be faithful, remove. His scene 
was in no rich land. In general, 
cottages, and such small homes, 
should be considered as particularly 
under the protection of Sylvanus, 
embowered, as if even they in their 
lowliness contained something pre- 
cious—some fair native plant, that 
would shun the eye of power, be 
sheltered in safe and modest seclu- 
sion. Now, having just quoted the 
work on the Picturesque, and stated 
that I thought Sir Uvedale wrong 
in the passage which /ed to his re- 
marks upon the orchards, | will 
shew in what respect I think him so, 
and that he overlooks a great beauty, 
for | do not recollect that he has 
noted it as one elsewhere in his 
work. “ As the green of spring,” 
says he, “ from its comparative cold- 
ness, is, upon the whole, unfavour- 
able to landscape-painting, in like 
manner, its flowers and blossoms, 
from their too distinct and splendid 
appearance, are apt to produce a 
glare and spottiness, so destructive 
of that union, which is the very es- 
sence of a picture, whether in na- 
ture or imitation.’ To which he adds 
in a note.—* White blossoms are, in 
one very material respect, more unfa- 
vourable to landscape than any 
others: as white, by bringing ob- 
ects too near the eye, disturbs the 
aérial perspective and the gradation 
of distance.” He then refers you to 
some remarks on the subject, by Mr 
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Lock, in Mr Gilpin’s Tour down the 
Wye; butas I have not that work by 
me, I must be content to remark on 
the passage as itis. Denying, in the 
first place, that the green of Spring is 
necessarily too cold,—for Spring is 
Spring, and must have its fresh cool 
character, te be called into sweet 
warmth by the sun, which then be- 
gins to be more lavish of his beams, 
—I would rescue the flowers by all 
means, and thank Earth and Heaven’s 
bounty for giving them; and the 
whole matter about the white flowers, 
I take, notwithstanding the weight 
of accumulated authority, to be mere 
nonsense. Flowers, it is true, may 
be glaring and spotty in a landscape, 
the character of which is too great 
or too beautiful for the eye to notice 
them, in which cases even, in due 
time they are supplied by the ima- 
gination, and supposed to exist, and 
might be culled in ‘some nook or 
other. But the whole passage wants 
to be qualified—for in some scenes 
they are, even white flowers, emi- 
nently beautiful. I have now a scene 
in my recollection, of which there 
are thousands similar at Leymouth, 
where the white flowers make the 
picture. White flowers with droop- 
ing heads on tall stems, breaking into 
the deep brown of a running stream 
overshadowed with deep foliage, are 
extremely beautiful, but they must 
not be made subordinate parts of a 
grander whole. They are of them- 
selves dominant, and have a sort of 
half-fairy life in them, and, as it 
were, control the very waters, to 
whose fabulous music they seem to 
listen. The beauty of a scene in 
Nature often depends on something 
which, taken abstractedly, appears 
too insignificant, but which from its 
peculiar position, form, and colour, 
assumes a consequence, which it is 
the business of the reflecting Sketch- 
er, who will take the trouble to study 
and analyze his feelings, to invest 
upon his canvass with its true ad-« 
ventitious or poetic character. Turn- 
ing a leaf or two back, I find the 
introduction to this passage I have 
quoted from Price on the Pictur- 
esque, to be a discussion on the 
relative merits of Spring and Au- 
tumn in the eye of the painter, and, 
as it comes in the way, it may not 
be irrelevant to the subject, here to 
notice it. Autumn, “ the painter’s 
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season,” obtains thé preference. The 
application of his Picturesque to 
colour as well as form, indepen- 
dently of any subject, strikes me as 
very whimsical. Autumn certainly 
is the painter’s season, (as is every 
other, ) both for itself and its own pe- 
culiar expression, and because it 
furnishes his palette with those deep 
rich solemn tones, that he may trans- 
fer to subjects that are not autumnal, 
where,and where only, they willassist 
the sentiment he would convey— 
and here I would refer the reader to 
the slight notice I gave in my last of 
a theory of colour, accounting for 
the departure from actual nature by 
the old masters. Autumn is not 
more beautiful than Spring: the co- 
lours are not more beautiful; nor are 
they in any seuse of the word more 
picturesque, excepting as they may 
be more in number. And yet the 
Author of “the Picturesque” is so 
eloquent upon Spring, that lam sur- 
prised he has been led into error to 
have taken the difficu’ty ofartfora de- 
fect in Nature. “ But these beauties,” 
says he, “which give to Spring its 
peculiar character are not those which 
are best adapted to painting. A gene- 
ral air of lightness is one of the most 
engaging qualities of that lovely sea- 
son. Yet the lightness in the earlier 
part approaches to thinness, and the 
transparency of the new foliage, the 
thousand quivering lights, beautiful 
as they are in Nature, have a ten- 
dency to preduce a meagre and 
spotty effect in a picture, where 
breadth and broad masses can harély 
be dispensed with. The general co- 
Jour also of Spring, when 


“ April lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his tenderest, freshest green,” 


though pleasing to every eye in na- 
ture, is not equally so on the can- 
vass; especially when scattered over 


the general scene. Freshness also, 
it may be remarked, is, in one sense, 
simply coolness, and that idea, in 
some degree, almost always accom- 
panies it; and although in nature 
gleams of sunshine, from their real 
warmth as well as their splendour, 
give a temporary glow and anima- 
tien to a landscape eutirely green, 
yetseven under the influence of such 
-a glow, that ¢pleur would too much 
opreponderateé in a picture. Sucha 
style of landscape is therefore rarely 
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attempted, for who would confine 
himself to cold monotony, when all 
nature is fallof examples of the 
greatest variety, with the most per- 
fectharmony*?”’ Theselastfew words 
are as a directing post to the solu- 
tion. You have no business to stop 
at such a scene of monotony, this 
green carpet—when “ all nature is 
full of examples of the greatest va- 
riety, with the most perfect har- 
mony.’ There is this variety in 
spring, if you will look for it, and 
select proper scenes. The “ beauties 
of spring not best adapted to paint- 
ing!” Then are they not beauties— 
for [ take it as incontrovertible that 
whatever is beautiful in nature, is 
the proper province of art, and it is 
the difficulty alone that deters pain- 
ters from the attempt. He takes the 
difficulty for an impossibility, and 
charges the fancied impossibility 
upon the thing itself. What is really 
beautiful to the eye ought to be 
beautiful in paiuting. If there be 
the scattered character of which he 
complains, and want of breadth, so 
far in nature the scene loses its 
beauty—and here it is the particular 
business of art to give that breadth, 
and yet preserve ali lightness, and 
“the thousand quivering lights.” 
As to freshness being mere coolness, 
that is not quite correct; after a 
shower, the spangled transparent 
leaves, even shining through sun- 
shine, have freshness and are not 
cool. But the power of giving cool- 
ness is one of the most delightful 
exercises ofart. The genial warmth 
of spring, existing only because it is 
heat tempered with coolness, is very 
delightful to the sensations, and you 
must take care that nothing “ pre- 
ponderates in a picture” to destroy 
it. It is a fact, that, speaking asa 
practical sketcher, there is no co- 
lour so difficult to attain as green, 
and no colour that, however you 
make it, without great skill, will be 
so much out of harmony with others. 
Supposing we have pigments that 
will, make it exactly in all its varia- 
tions, and that shall be permanent, 
as it is made of colours most oppo- 
site, yellow and blue—or, if you 
please, heat and cold—it is manifest, 
that, by undue mixture, either heat 
or cold may predominate. Green, 
therefore, as it were, holds the ba- 
lance—is the key to harmony or dis- 
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cord. For it must agree or disagree 
in its character of heat. or cold with 
all else. The pastoral certainly 
should be of spring or summer— 
and, startle not, perhaps a mixture 
of both,—never actually seen in na- 
ture—and such perhaps is Gaspar 
Poussin’s Pastoral. For the poetic 
Pastoral will admit a little lingering 
of either season, so that you may 
have the fulness of summer with 
the tenderness of spring. Gaspar 
delights in the light transparent thin 
leaves of spring, when the other 
parts of his picture indicate all the 
full leafage of summer. He did not 
feel himself compelled to paint either 
season, his landscapes being of that 
happy age of the world when the 
seasons themselves were not subject 
to too sudden revolutions. If the 
landscape-painter, as it would seem 
he ought, prefer the pastoral, spring 
will have with him a greater charm 
than autumn. But I would main- 
tain that every season is within the 
painter’s province, and that they 
have all their “ picturesque,” inas- 
much as they are all paintable— 
“ Ut pictura poesis”’—and ut poesis 
pictura. With regard to autumn, 


it may be remarked that it is curious, 
yet true—that the sombre, the me- 
lancholy, and such is autumn in all 
its associations, have something more 
congenial with the general tone of 
the mind, than freshness and spring, 


and young ideas. It more recalls 
the past, and identifies itself with 
the future, than that which is less 
active, as being solely in the quies- 
cent enjoyment of the present. The 
latter may admit of a gentle tender- 
ness, but stirs not to deep pathos 
like the former. And from the na- 
turally busy character of our minds, 
as well as the habit of life, we are ge- 
nerally more disposed to that which 
strongly excites, than to that which 
is repose,—and too often our desire 
for repose, arises from vexation and 
disgust, in which case the mind 
carries with it a certain melancholy 
that ill assorts with, and is therefore 
pained by, retirement, whose cha- 
racter shall be of the freshness, the 
spring of life and nature. Our whole 
range of poetry, our tales, our dra- 
mas, sufficiently prove this—mostly, 
where not tragic, “sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.” Joy and 
grief, with their thousands—their 
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myriads of gradations—are the raw 
materials for the poet, with what- 
ever instrument he works, pen or 
pencil, to mix together with the 
free license of his genius. The 
commingling may be infinite, and 
even bizarre combinations may be 
formed, that, like the April day, with 
its thunder-storm and sunshine, shall 
have their charm and be yet in na- 
ture. To a Jandscape-painter I. 
cannot but think that autumn should 
be less the object of study than 
spring or summer, because perhaps 
the great charm of landscape is the 
pastoral—the ideal pastoral—such as 
Gaspar Poussin’s. It recalls the 
mind to its more original happy 
state ;—we have tliere the happy re- 
tirement—there is no painful retro- 
spection—no gloomy .expectation— 
no sense of decay—that all things 
are passing away ; it is therefore this 
great painter does not present to 
you even positive spring, because it 
retains too much of winter, too 
much of the springing up of what 
is new amidst the decay—the grave 
of the old. He wished to convey 
the idea of the perpetuity of every 
charm, and to annihilate the idea of 
the possibility of decay, as a thing 
that never had taken place_within 
the territory of his fancy, and never 
could take place. He has therefore 
coined a season—coined it by that 
Fancy 


6 Which is bred 
In the heart and in the head.”’ 


The magic of this style imperceptibly 
enchants, it deludes the senses into 
an easy and attainable Elysium, 
where there is nothing too striking 
to excite surprise. It is of that ten- 
derness which is charmed of all its 
pain, and becomes gentleness. The 
positive autumn, with the sear and 
yellow leaf, must be, and ought 
always to be, so represented, me- 
lancholy; it is past the tender. Its 
poetry isgloomy. I have now before 
me a very beautiful little picture of 
Gainsborough’s—which in feeling is 
truly autumn—it is a small upright. 
Anevening sky, with a far-off perspec- 
tive—a river stealing through a val- 
ley skirted with wood—in the fore- 
ground are two oaks, with the lichen 
strongly marked on their trunks,— 
these connect themselves with the 
second distance of wood, which re- 
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tires in the course of the stream 
towards a village only indicated by 
a church-spire; beyond that is a 
distant wood on rising ground, but 
still low in the picture, towards 
which the water is lost. The com- 
position is extremely simple. There 
is “ the sear and yellow leaf,” the 
sombre brown partaking much of 
the red, and very solemn dull green, 
scarcely bearing that name, inter- 
spersed, in trees and on the ground. 

he river among the trees is scarcely 


perceptible, so near the hue of all’ 


about them, but in the distance it is 
marked by a strong yet somewhat 
broken line of light. It is long ere 
you see some cattle very indistinctly 
indicated in repose in the meadows, 
The clouds are broken into parts, 
and all perspectively going off to 
their rest,—grey, amid a faint yel- 
lowish evening light—and in perfect 
concord with them are rooks return- 
ing for the night. It is just before 
that time when—* Now fades the 
glimmering landscape on the sight.” 
You would easily imagine the poetic 
sounds, from the distant church— 
where “ the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep,” you might hear the 
curfew that “ tolls the knell of part- 
ing day”—and the cawing of the 
rooks in their homeward passage. 
Gainsborough had put in a tigure— 
apparently a country man, leaning 
over some broken hurdles, that se- 
parate the bank of foreground from 
the wood behind, but has judiciously 
painted over it; you cau just see it 
has been there, but that discovery 
is only made when the picture is 
well known. It is not seen nor 
thought of when you look at it. 
The whole melancholy of departing 
day is thus preserved. A figure 
would have been anintrusion. The 
spectator is the figure, the subject 
will bearno other. He feels at once 
that even the rocks will svon be still 
in their nests—* and leave the world 
to darkness and to me.” This little 
picture is very true, and very feel- 
ingly treated. The forbearance of 
the artist has shewn that he had a 
poetical conception of the subject. 
Allan Cunningham acquaints us, that 
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one day while Gainsborough was 
studying in his favourite woods in 
Suffolk, Margaret Burr, in all the 
bloom and beauty of sixteen, came 
suddenly across the landscape. Who 
can doubt that sunshine from his 
pencil followed her steps? What- 
ever season it was when he sketched, 
ere he finished his picture, and his 
whole heart was in it, there was 
fresh, joyous, delightful Margaret 
Burr—(afterwards Mrs Gainsbo- 
rough)—and the season was con- 
verted into spring-* How unlike 
must be these two pictures—both 
poetry! I dare to say in the last he 
had no other figure but sweet Mar- 
garet Burr—that none might look at 
her but himself. But the hope, the 
joy, the spring of life, was thereby 
the better felt. It was not solitude, 
because there was but one figure, 
for the painter himself was ever 
there, and he knew whoever should 
look at the picture would feel him- 
self present too, and the sweet 
maid would never be alone, for 
there would ever be eyes to see 
and a heart to love her. Solitude, 
indeed, 


O Zimmerman, Zimmerman, 
Hadst thou but a glimmer, man— 


but he had not a glimmer of sense, 
or he never would have dreamed 
and prated of a thing so unfit for 
man on this earth, where nature has 
furnished every fragrant green bower, 
with or without license, Episcopal 
or Parliamentary, to hold Z'wo.—But 
I have perhaps digressed. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds remarks, that 
in historical painting often exact tex- 
ture should be omitted, and that there 
should be drapery, only not any par- 
ticular material. This principle will 
equally hold good trequently in 
laudscape; as in a landscape above 
commou pretensions no particular 
season will be acknowledged, so will 
there be, for the heightening the ge- 
neral effect, a sacrifice of detail and 
of actual resemblance to nature in 
A picture now 
just occurs to my recollection which 
will exemplify this ; itis a small one 
by Rubens. Where I saw it I can- 





* There was the honeymoon long before the gloomy month. 


There is nothing 


bridal in autumn, whose garlands are funereal, cast by the moaning winds upon the 


great general cemetery—the earth. 
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not tell; it was in a public gallery 
abroad—probably Miian. There was 
much space of Jands@ape in it; the 
subject, strictly speaking, chivalric, 
for it was the encounter of two 
knights on their chargers. There 
was, | believe, a castle in the back- 
ground. The picture was slight, but 
most masterly executed; and the 
colour certainly not like common 
nature, and yet not attractive, for 
you saw nothing but the two knights. 
Every tone of the picture was, as it 
were, in sympathy with them. You 
thought only of them—saw only 
them; there was not an object, not 
a form, to obtrude—all nature was, 
as it were, in suspense and breath- 
less, awaiting the contest. The 


knights were probably encountering- 


each other in a meadow, but had you 
seen the onset in nature you would 
never have thought of the green 
grass; and had you been questioned 
if there was herbage on the spot 
next day, might not have known. 
Your mind would have been en- 
grossed with the subject, and that 
only; and that would have given 
tone and colour to every object: 
and so should you have painted it, 
omitting all little detail of grass, 
even the colour of it, as well as 
mapy other objects; and you would 
have carefully avoided much finish, 
The more hasty and dark the execu- 
tion, the more characteristic—and +o 
Rubens painted it. Examples with- 
out number might be given, but one 
will suffice. 

I doubt if there be a“ picturesque” 
that conveys no sort of sentiment. 
We are often pleased, yet kuow not 
what pleases us; we are satisfied 
with the feeling, without scrutinizing 
its character or cause. “ 1 think,” 


says the author of “the Picturesque,” — 


“we may conclude, that where an 
object, or set of objects, are without 
smoothness or grandeur, but from 
their intricacy, their sudden and ir- 
regular deviations, their variety of 
forms, tints, and lights and shadows, 
are interesting to a cultivated eye, 
they are simply picturesque. Such, 
for instance, are the rough banks 
that often enclose a by-road or a 
hollow lane. Imagine the size of 
these banks and the space between 
them to be increased, till the lane 
becomes a deep dell, the coves large 
caverns, the peeping stones hanging 
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rocks, so that the whole may impress 
an idea of awe and grandeur, the, 
sublime will then be mixed with the 
picturesque, though the scale only, 
not the style of the scenery, would 
be changed.” Now it is worthy of 
remark, that this is an appeal to “ a 
cultivated eye,’—the mind’s eye, that 
can imagine as well as see ; to that 
sense that can suck the honey of sen- 
timent out of almost any materials. 
Here is a bare picturesque supposed, 
that per se has no sentiment, but the 
enlargement of the scale gives it that 
of awe and grandeur. But is it true, 
that such a scene, with precisely the 
same combinations of form, light and 
shade, and colour, would necessarily 
convey nu sentiment? It certainly 
would to the cultivated eye “ that 
could look to itsenlargement.” Feel- 
ings may be excited by form, by 
light and shade, and by colour, either 
separately or in combination. Some 
of these must be common to the 
small as well as the enlarged scene. 
Let us take the simplest subject, 
such as he gives it—a by-road, or 
hollow lane. I write this in a coun- 
try parish that abounds with such. 
I pass through them daily, some ex- 
tremely beautiful; but, to me, they 
owe all their beauty to the sentiment, 
the poetical sentiment, they convey. 
They always set the imagination to 
work. Simply as colour they would 
move me; as light and shade they 
would not be without their effect. 
As to forms and objects, they, too, 
convey something mure to the mind 
than the eye sees, for fancy extracts 
much from them; and | have often 
seen such subjects, and in good 
hands too, spoiled for want of a little 
examination into the nature and 
cause of the pleasure arising from 
them. Here is a deep hollow lane, 
very rich in colours, simple in the 
general, but varied in the individual 
forms of the objects. Here are brown 
earth banks, with old roots, curious- 
ly twisted, shooting out, and again 
hiding themselves in the deeper 
holes. Here are various greens, yet 
all blending into masses ; the road, 
rugged enough, leads down, rather 
steep, and in consequence, at an edge 
not much beyond a stone’s throw, is 
lost, and from thence rises up the 
foliage of trees below, and the silver 
boles of the young beech shoot up 
through it, All this part, from the 
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edge of the road formed by its de- 
scent, is illuminated, but tenderly, 
by the sun; but the light comes not 
direct, but through the leafage of 
other trees higher up on the bank. 
All else is in shade,—not all equally 
dark, for, from the irregular depths 
and hollows of the banks, some parts 
are very dark,—excepting near the 


fore-ground at the edge of the road, 


where the sunbeams, flickering 
through and coloured by the foliage 
above, play among loose stones and 
dead leaves, and slightly running up 
the opposite bank, just gild a few 
leaves and a single white half-blown 
flower of a brier-rose. The light is 
throughout like that of a painted 
cathedral window. I see no sky, un- 
less it be, perhaps, a few dots of dark 
grey, that serve to throw out both 
the form and colour of the transpa- 
rent leafage overliead. All is still, 
perfect silence ; all motionless, save 
the slight play of the sunbeams on 
the stones as mentioned; and, see! 
a weasel, or some such little crea- 
ture, is running across the road, and 
is gone. The road itself is in perfect 
accordance with all else. It is broken 
in ruts indeed; but they seem as if 
dug deeper and desperately broken 
up by nature’s myriads of unseen 
sappers and miners, to defy the ir- 
ruption of cart wheels. You would 
wonder how you came there, for it 
seems charmed against intrusion. I 
doubt if the veriest clown would not 
stop and stand agape with awe, and 
think he had broken into the domain 
of the good people—they have taken 

ossession of it, and human footstep 
is a forbidden thing. You would 
very soon fear to look round the fan- 
tastic roots, lest there be lurking 
spies behind them, whose look you 
might not encounter. 

Now, who would wish to enlarge 
the scale ?—Is it not perfect as it is ? 
Does not even many a homely scene 
as this—a common lane—become 
sublime to the “ cultivated eye” of 
the poet or painter, whose fancy can 
people it with imaginary, minute, or 
unseen beings, or invest with strange 
mystery even the insects, small and 
innumerable, whose territory, mag- 
nified thus into a kingdom or world, 
it appears to be. It thus acquires 
an importance, and the spectator is 
impressed with the awe of an unqua- 
lified invader. And yet how easily 
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is all this character of the picture 
destroyed. Take the old-fashioned 
receipt for “ the picturesque,” and 
the disenchantment is perfect. A 
group of beggarly gipsies, a black 
pot suspended from cross poles over 
a smoky fire, ragged children, and 
two or three still more ragged don- 
kies, and it is done for; the fairies 
are off, and the parish-beadle is only 
wanting to rout the new settlers, 
And yet this is all nature. You may 
see it so every day; and formerly, 
and at present, too, for aught | know 
to the contrary, every lane must be 
supposed to have its gipsy, its clown, 
its cart, or its beast. But where is 
the poetry? “It is a long lane,” 
quoth the proverb, “ that has no 
turning.” It is to be hoped there is 
aturn. It was one of the mischiefs 
of theorizing on “ the picturesque,” 
or “ the rough,” that it perpetuated 
in pictures the whole race of don- 
keys. A lane and a donkey—a com- 
mon and a donkey—children and a 
donkey—a group of donkeys—were 
long the high aspirations of the Bri- 
tish Academy of Arts. Away went 
masters and pupils to the nearest 
common, and the poor animals had 
no rest; they were beaten all day, 
and stared out of countenance in the 
evenings, by sketching groups of 
more veritable donkeys than their 
innocent selves. The glorious sun 
himself was considered compliment- 
ed if he were made to kiss the muz- 
zie or ears of one. Such a éaste is 
there to vulgarize, to unpoetize na- 
ture. Poor Nature! she is ever at 
work, the painter’s slave! She fills 
up ravines with trees for him; she 
throws water over the rocks to please 
him; she deepens the shadows of 
the woods to captivate him; throws 


- sunshine before his footsteps to 


amuse him; she saffrons the hills, 
and azures the mountains, to delight 
him; she weaves garlands for him ; 
spreads a gorgeous carpet for him to 
walk upon; she breathes poetry for 
him over her whole creation in vain, 
—he will not inhale it. He contemp- 
tuously puffs his cigar in her face, 
and at her marvellous doings, and 
turns away to littlenesses, to mean- 
nesses, Which she despises; to vul- 
garities, which she would sweep 
from the earth if she could; or to 
the menstrosities of his own bewil- 
dered dreams, which she abhors. 
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Aut night I dreamt of nothing but 
cool rivers, flowing through shady 
woods, prodigious icebergs, fresh 
imported from the North Pole, and I 
awakened, wishing that my gullet 
was the centre arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Oh, the horrors of the 
parched lips and burning tongue, 
which salute a gentleman of retired 
habits, like myself, on the morning 
after partaking of a few noggins with 
delicate and susceptible friends— 
such as my companions of the Mess. 
Hunger is a very endurable feeling 
—indeed, on some occasions, I ra- 
ther like it—when invited, for in- 
stance, to dine with the late Sir Billy. 
The agony of appetite began, per- 
haps, about three, so that I had four 
mortal hours of sufferance—cheered, 
no doubt, by the anticipation of a 
feast, such as the gods, poor devils, 
never dreamt of. Luncheon would 
have been high-treason against the 
majesty of dinner—and sol went on— 
hungry and expectant—suffering and 
delighted. How different this calm 
placidity from the impatience pro- 
duced by thirst! I should like to see 
the liquid, however celestially com- 
pounded, the prospect of which, at 
a distance of an hour, would tempt 
me to refrain from soda-water the 
instant I can eject the cork from the 
bottle. Impossible! So just let me 
trouble you for another tumbler, 
with the smallest whisper of “ the 
veritable” at the bottom of the glass. 
Old Hixie, the Quartermaster, to 
whom this request was addressed for 
the eighth time, at least, did the 
needful in a twinkling, and over went 
the ineffable fluid, making me sud- 
denly as fresh as a four-year-old, and 
hungry as a hunter. It is useless 
enumerating the various articles, the 
aggregate of which constituted my 
breakfast. A stroll to the reading- 
room,—a cigar, and some Burton 
ale,—a lounge on the sofa, with a 
slight doze over a lively scene in a 
novel, brought me in safety to the 
dinner-hour. It is surely the force 
of habit which makes people appe- 
tized exactly at the nick of time. If 
a man, for many years, has accus- 
tomed himself to dine at seven, 
though his luncheon were to last till 
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half-past six, I have no manner of 
doubt he would be gluttonous as 
ever at the first view of the table- 
cloth. On this day, we had fewer 
strangers amongst us than usual. 
Every thing went on like a family 
party. I observed only one or two 
new faces, and was greatly taken 
with the expression of the young 
man’s countenance who sat next me. 
Old Hixie was on the other side of 
him, and shewed, by the friendliness 
of his manner, how delighted he was 
to have secured so agreeable a lis- 
tener. Of all the good-natured fellows 
I have ever met with in the whole 
course of my travels, old Hixie was 
five hundred times the best. It was 
impossible to put him out of temper; 
if you attended to him, he was de- 
lighted—if not, he seemed just as de- 
lighted as ever. His stories—he had 
only two—were as well known as 
himself; so it may easily be imagi- 
ned how pleasing astranger must have 
been, who not only had never heard 
his anecdotes, but was evidently well 
inclined to hear them. Hixie was 
now fat, red, and forty-seven. He 
could have furnished forth three of 
the finest characters in King Henry 
the Sixth. Bardolph would have 
gloried in his ndse, Sir John in the 
rotundity of his paunch, and Pistol 
might have been proud of the liveli- 
ness of that peculiar faculty which 
they say is generally found most 
powerfully developed in travellers. 
At the same time, old Hixie was as 
brave as Hotspur. But somehow or 
other,though he had only two stories, 
he made them go a great way by 
little additions or subtractions. He 
never told them twice with exactly 
the same conclusion; and our only 
wonder was, how a gentleman, with 
such a talent for improving and alter- 
ing, never took a bolder step, and 
invented a new story altogether. He 
could have written myriads of no- 
vels, if any one would only have fur- 
nished him with a beginning ; for, 
when once set afloat, it was delight 
ful to see with what incidents he em-« 
bellished the narrative as he proceed- 
ed. Furnish him with tools, he could 
wield them like a master ; but with- 
out tools he — nothing. 
M 
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“ Have you been long in York ?” 
he asked the young gentleman who 
sat between us. 

“ TI only arrived late last night. I 
was detained on the road by a sort of 
adventure.” 

“ How—how—I’m so fond of ad- 
ventures.— What was it ?” 

“ Why, as I was sitting quietly 
smoking my cigar behind the coach- 
man, alady inside stopt thecoach, and 
begged that some gentleman would 
exchange places forastage ortwo with 
a young female who felt very unwell. 
An old fellow beside me immediately 
volunteered. I got down, effected 
the exchange in a jiffey, extinguished 
my cigar, and addressed myself to 
the invalid at my side. Her face 
was so muffled up that I could not 
catch the smallest glimpse of her fea- 
tures, and her figure was equally 
obscured by a prodigious tartan 
cloak. She only answered yes or no 
to my observations; and at last, con- 
cluding she felt too unwell to enter 
into conversation, I left her to her- 
self, and amused myself by admiring 
the scenery. But there is something 
in travelling with any one which al- 
ways makes one impatient todiscover 
who they are. Don’t you think so ?” 

“Think so?” said Hixie, “ to be 
sure I do. I can never rest till I find 
out every thing about them.” 

“Well, I went on wondering who 
this female could be; and after about 
half an hour’s silence, I addressed 
myself to her again,—‘ Are you going 
far?’ I said. 

“* Yes; a very long way,’ she an- 
swered. 

“I did not like to ask her her des- 
tination point-blank; besides, as I 
am myself engaged to be married the 
end of this month, my curiosity about 
young Jadies is not so lively as it 
used to be. 

“*T hope you won’t suffer from the 
journey,’ I said, ‘ for travelling must 
be very fatiguing to invalids.’ 

“ Every time we stopt to change 
horses, enquiries were made by the 
lady inside how she supported the fa- 
tigue; and, altogether, there was 
something about those two women, 
which, in spite of my engagement, 
made me anxious to find them out.” 

“ Did you find them out?” said 
old Hixie,—“ I’m confoundedly an- 
xious myself—though I think I know 
who they were.” 

“ Indeed?” replied the young 
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man; “ you must have a great knack 
atguessing. Well, they left the coach 
at some town or other on this side of 
Manchester, and as I thought this 
would be a famous opportunity’ to 
discover them, I offered them my 
escort while the passengers stopt to 
dinner. The muffled lady clung 
very closely to my arm while I 
superintended the unloading of 
their luggage, and, at last, on a card 
which was nailed upon one of their 
trunks” —— 

* You saw the name,” said Hixie, 
“and it was your sweetheart. My 
heavens! you cried—Maria, or Julia, 
or whatever her name is, who the 
devil expected to find you here? Ah! 
dearest love, she replied, how could 
I stay away from you? I knew you 
were coming to York, and I thought 
Gretna-Green just a step beyond, so 
I persuaded this old lady to travel 
along with me till we overtook you, 
and now to find you here, oh hea- 
vens!” 

It is uncertain how long old 
Hixie would have gone on giving 
his version of the story, but the 
young man looked quite steadily all 
the time, and interrupted himn— 

“ No, sir. I found it was a Mrs 
and Miss Smith on their way to Scar- 
borough. The young lady was about 
forty years of age, and afflicted with 
erysipelas in thecheek. I know no- 
thing more about them, except that 
my politeness cost me my place, for 
the coach had started before I re- 
turned from seeing them to their 
lodgings.” 

“ And is that ail? Is that the ad- 
venture? My eyes! what a much 
better one I could have made of it!” 

“ But it is truth.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! what the devil 
does that signify ? No man ison his 
oath after dinner, and if a little co- 
louring is required, who the deuce 
is to stand on sucha trifle as that?” 

But a good listener was by no 
means to be thrown away, though he 
proved to be an indifferent story- 
teller; so old Hixie, after flooring 
about a bottle in an incredibly short 
space of time, commenced his attack 
upon the stranger. It was very evi- 
dent the young man entered fully 
into the narrator’s peculiarity, and 
enjoyed the fun very much. But, 
am afraid it is impossible to convey 
any idea of Hixie’s manner upon pa- 
per. In the first place, one misses 
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the lustrous rubicundity of his coun- 
tenance, and the contrast, ineffably 
ludicrous, furnished by the lugu- 
briousness of his stories, for both of 
them were intended to be pathetic, 
and the inextinguishable hilarity of 
his face. If you can imagine either 
Keeley performing Lear, pr Jack 
Reeve murdering Desdemona (and 
Othello), you will have some little 
idea of old Hixie enacting the roman- 
tic, and occasionally overcome by 
his feelings. 

“ Take a good pull at the bottle,” 
he began, ‘‘ for my story is so con- 
foundedly dismal, it always makes 
me as thirsty as a sand-bank. Grief, 
they say, is dry. I’m sure I find it 
so. Itisnownine-and-twenty years 
since I entered his Majesty’s service, 
though nobody, to look at me, could 
suppose I was much older than that 
altogether. Well, I was fond of the 
army, and whenever a man is fond 
of any thing, he is sure to excel in it.” 

“I back old Hixie for a rump 
and dozen to drink three bottles of 
port and six tumblers of brandy and 
water without being a bit tipsy,” 
cried a young lieutenant near the 
bottom of the table. 

“Impossible!” said the other; 
“no man can drink such a lot as that, 
and walk straight to bed after it.” 

“ Well, will you say done? Old 
Hixie will delight in the match, for 
don’t you recollect in one of his 
stories where he always says that 
eS delight in what they excel 
in ”? 7 
The bet was made, and the narra- 
tor, taking no notice of this unfortu- 
nate interruption, proceeded with his 
story. 

*[ soon made myself as much 
master of my profession as I am at 
this moment. I taught myself that a 
soldier’s duty is paramount to every 
other consideration; that home, 
country, friends, ay, love itself, must 
give way to the stern claims of duty. 
Duty is to a sold”—— 

“ Hixie, my dear fellow, leave out 
the rest of your homily on duty, for 
we know’ it pretty well by heart,” 
said the same young lieutenant, who 
was now attending to the quarter- 
master’s harangue. 

“ Hush, Saville,” said Hixie; “ I’m 
only giving a little private anecdote 
tomy young friend here, and I bar 
all interruptions.” 
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Saville let him have his own way, 
but the word was passed round that 
Hixie had got hold of a listener, and 
every eye was turned to the animated 
countenance of that most eloquent 
and highly flattered gentleman. 

“ A young man,” he continued, 
“ about the same age as myself, en- 
tered the army the very day I did, 
and was appointed my regimental 
servant. Hisnamewas John Taylor 
—upon my soul, the handsomest fel- 
low I ever saw in my life. He was 
rather taller than I was, being six 
feet high without his shoes, dark 
brown curling hair, and deep ex- 
pressive eyes—in fact he was the best 
looking youngster in our regiment, 
and we were certainly a splendid 
body of men. John Taylor, as I have 
said, was rather taller than I was, 
and not quite so stout, but’—— 

“ In fact,” interrupted Saville, “ he 
was twice your height, and half your 
thickness, so that you might have 
been rolled out into just such an- 
other.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Hixie, “ but 
you promised to be quiet. Well, 
this young man struck me, from the 
very first, to be something different 
from what his situation might have 
led one to suppose. His manners, 
too, were of a most superior order ; 
and altogether there was something 
about him which made me feel it 
very difficult to order him—to clean 
my boots. To all my questions of 
where he came from, and what had 
induced him to enter the army, he 
gave evasive replies, and seemed lit- 
tle inclined to enter into any conver- 
sation on such subjects. At last, 
however, he appeared a little more 
communicative—he told me he came 
from a village in Kent, with which I 
happened to be acquainted; that love, 
which is the cause of all our joys, 
all our sorrows,” (here Hixie heaved 
a deep sigh, ) “was the cause ofall his 
misfortunes. He told me no'parti- 
culars, but I confess’ I was interest- 
ed by the little head confided to 
me. And though'0ur ranks were so 
different, and our ‘relative positions 
in the service kept us so far apart, 
by heavens! I exclaimed to myself 
one morning as he brought me a pot 
of beer, and poured it out for me 
with the air of an emperor, by hea- 
vens! I should like very much t 
help this unfortunate lover, or! at 
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least to know every thing about him. 
Gentlemen, you may perhaps think 
it was below the dignity of a supe- 
rior officer, when I confess to you 
that I pumped him—but consider I 
was then only an ensign of foot, and 
confoundedly anxious to discover 
the mystery of his love. ‘ Taylor,’ 
said I, ‘I am acquainted with the lit- 
tle village of Hawley from which 
you come.’ He started as I spoke. 
* Are you, sir?’ said he; ‘it is a most 
romantic spot.—‘* Do you mean ro- 
mantic from the beauty of its situa- 
tion, or from any adventures you 
have met with there ? He stammer- 
ed a little as he answered me— 
‘ Beauty, sir? situation, sir ? Ob, yes 
—very romantic.’ He sighed as he 
concluded, and hurried off with my 
linen to the washerwoman. By Ju- 
piter, thought I, this is very extraor- 
dinary ; a common soldier talking of 
romance and beauty—there is more 
in this than is dreamt of in the phi- 
losophy of the ranks. Ill enquire 
into it. My curiosity, however, re- 


mained for a long time ungratified. 
We were now in all the hurry of pre- 
paration for foreign service, for we 


had received orders to hold our- 
selves in readiness for embarkation. 
I made sure, in the course of the 
voyage, of picking up the particulars 
of his history ; but what was my sur- 
prise and disappointment to find, that 
about three weeks previous to the 
time fixed for the sailing of the ex- 
peditjon, John Taylor had disappear- 
ed! A deserter,—could he be a 
thief? I counted my shirts and 
stockings that instant, and found 
every thing correct.—I found also a 
letter addressed to me, stating, that 
my kindness during the time he had 
been in the service prompted him to 
inform me of his resolution to leave 
the army—and also to give me to 
understand that the circumstances 
which had led him to enter the ser- 
vice no longer existed, and that he 
had every chance of being happy in 
his love !—This letter only added 
fuel to fire, and how the deuce was 
Ito act? Here was a deserter had 
made me the confidant of his deser- 
tion. Heavens! imagine me shot 
for aiding and abetting a crime 
against which my sense of duty 
made my inmost soul revolt! But 
how to proceed was the difficulty. 
If Ishewed the letter at all, or acted 
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upon it, would it not appear imme- 
diately that I knew all about his de- 
sign, about the causes of his enlist- 
ment, and about the issue of his 
love? Heavens! I never was in such 
a quandary—and not to be acquaint- 
ed with the secret after all! He was 
advertised and described in hand- 
bills, rewards offered for his appre- 
hension, men sent out in search of 
him in all directions, but no tidings 
did we hear of John Taylor. Our 
Colonel, who was a prodigious mar- 
tinet, and very proud of the appear- 
ance of his men, was very much dis- 
tressed by the loss of the flower of 
the regiment; and he vowed that 
if he were discovered at any time, 
no matter how distant, he should be 
shot as a warning to others. Well, 
our preparations for embarkation 
still continued; 1 got another ser- 
vant, but he was such a cursed little 
ugly fellow, that I never troubled 
myself to imagine whether he had 
ever been in love or not. In about 
a fortnight after the desertion, we 
were marched to the coast, and after 
a week’s practising and delay till 
the expedition was concentrated, 
we at last set sail, and with a fair 
wind and fine weather, landed on 
the loveliest shores in the world 
—the coast of Portugal. Well, we 
dodged about from one place to 
another—Sir Hew gave us very lit- 
tle rest—and at last our regiment 
found itself stationed at a small vil- 
lage a few miles from the memora- 
ble town of Cintra. 

“ My eyes ! what a beautiful coun- 
try! hills and valleys, all steeped in 
continual sunshine—and excellent 
port-wine about nine-pence a- bottle ! 
We received our billets, and I went 
with mine to the house of a Signor 
Joachim Fernando Pereira, and a 
beautiful snug house it was. The 
Signor himself, they told me, was 
from home, but I was received 
by the loveliest woman I ever be- 
held—drest like an angel, and with 
such enchanting smiles,—I never felt 
so inclined to be ravenously in love. 
But no! there was something about 
the Lady Seraphina that made me 
thrill with awe as well as kindle with 
admiration. Oh, what a delicious 
thing it is to sit beside a surpassingly 
beautiful woman, and gaze on her 
charming features, even though you 
don’t exactly comprehend her lan- 
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guage—and I must say the Lady Se- 
raphina was the best mixer of brandy 
and water, and also the best judge of 
a true Havannah, | have ever met 
with. I had staid in the house rather 
more than a week without ever see- 
ing Signor Joachim, when at last I 
was told that he was expected that 
evening, and if I could get quit of 
my brother officers, he would be de- 
lighted to see me in his private room. 
This was told to me by the Lady 
Seraphina in her broken language, 
but, by Jupiter, alovely woman has 
very little use for a tongue! The 
eyes do every thing, and have far 
more effect than a sermon. About 
seven that evening, I was ushered 
by the lady herself through several 
rooms, and at last conducted to a 
chamber at a remote end of the 
house. The door was opened, and 
I saw only one gentleman sitting at 
a table which was covered with 
every delicacy you can imagine, and 
a huge case of spirits stuffed to the 
very brim. I made my bow, and 
when I had recovered my upright 
position, I gazed with speechless as- 
tonishment on the countenance of 
my entertainer. There never were 


two peas in a pod more like than 
Signor Joachim Fernando Pereira, 
and my late servant, John Taylor the 


deserter. He spoke,—none of your 
cursed soft sounding Portuguese, 
but the purest English, and with the 
finest pronunciation, just as I do my- 
self. ‘The moment I heard his voice, 
oh the dickens, said I, here’s a pretty 
mess! This fellow is resolved to be 
the death of me, first by raising 
my curiosity, and next by martial 
law, for concealing a deserter. ‘ Tay- 
lor,’ I said, ‘ here’s a devil of a go.’ 
—‘ Sit down, my dear Mr Hixie,’ he 
replied—* Seraphina, my love, hand 
a chair to Captain Hixie, and thank 
him for his kindness to your hus- 
band.’ I only looked for a moment 
in her face—my eyes, such a face 
and such a smile !—I took the chair, 
and endeavoured to steel my heart 
to the due performance of my duty. 

“ ¢ Seraphina, my angel, make the 
Captain a glass of brandy and water, 
and hand him a cigar.’ I sat all this 
time quite mute. What, drink and 
smoke with a deserter! Impossible 
—I declare I was so petrified, that 
I found it impracticable to refuse in 
words—but I shook my head in token 
of refusal. In the meantime, the lady 
made me the tipple, and presented 
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me with a cigar—such a hand !—so 
white, so beautiful, such taper fin- 
gers, and so covered with rings— 
and besides, she had never been a 
deserter. I sighed from the bottom 
of my heart, and lighted the Havan- 
nah. Pereira then began. ‘ You 
must hear my story, Mr Hixie, be- 
fore you judge too harshly of my 
conduct.’ ‘ Say on, sir, said I, work- 
ing myself into a fearful regard for 
duty.—*‘ I told you, you recollect, at 
Winchester, that the circumstances 
which had led me into the army were 
at an end, and that I had every 
prospect of happiness in my wooing. 
My father was a wine-merchant in 
very extensive business, and sent me 
to his correspondent here to super- 
intend his interests on this side of 
the water. I did so for several years, 
and when I tell you that Seraphina 
was the daughter and only child of 
the merchant at whose house I lived, 
I need not inform you, that my time 
passed, as the poet says, on angel 
wings. Her father, the Signor Pes 
reira, was rich and proud. I, however, 
was a great favourite with him, and 
as my father had been of consider- 
able service to him in the way of 
trade, I perceived, that could I gain 
the daughter’s affections, I had no- 
thing to fear on the score of his with- 
holding his consent. In this I was 
not disappointed. Seraphina con- 
fessed that she had loved me long— 
Seraphina, my love, make the Captain 
another glass—and on applying to 
the father for his approbation, he 
told us, he could retuse nothing to 
the son of his English friend. Buoyed 
up with flattering hopes, [ went over 
to England on the earliest opportu- 
nity, presented myself to my tather, 
but found him not only opposed to 
the match, but raving against it with 
such a ferocity of resentment, that I 
saw at once it would be impossible 
to overcome his scruples. | lost no 
time, however; the eifort pained me 
in writing this dreadful news to 
Pereira—but praying him at the 
same time to allow us to continue 
our engagement, in hopes of over- 
coming the objections of my father. 
The answer was a death-blow to my 
hopes—that Seraphina should never 
be allowed to enter any family which 
was not proud of such an acquisition 
—Seraphina, my angel, give the Cap- 
tainafresh cigar; and inshort,vowing, 
in terms scarcely less energetic than 
those of my own father, that nothing 
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should ever reconcile him to the 
connexion. I hada friend at Hawley, 
in Kent, who was the only one to 
whom I confided the difficulties of 
my position. He told me, that he 
knew one plan by which I might 
make a last effort to work on the 
tenderness of wy father. He advised 
me to prove to him the sincerity 
and constancy of the passion which 
consumed me, by entering the army 
as a private, and writing to apprize 
him of my situation. My friend as- 
sured me, from his knowledge of my 
father, that such a step was almost 
certain to lead him to relent, and 
that having once convinced him of 
my firmness, every thing else would 
follow as we could wish. Persuaded 
by my friend, I consented to give his 
advice a trial. I enlisted in the army 
—Seraphina, my life, anothertumbler 
for the Captain—I found my situa- 
tion intolerable, cheered only by the 
condescending kindness of a very 
distinguished officer in the regiment 
—make it strong, my angel—to 
whom, I am sure, my gratitude will 
never suffer decrease.’— He bowed as 
he spoke, but I smoked on, determi- 
ned to take no notice, but to do my 
duty, and deliver him up to justice. — 
‘I wrote to acquaint my father with 
what I had done, and again to implore 
him to give his consent, and make 
two lovers happy. Back came an 
answer, still more furious than his 
former declaration, informing me, 
that he had promised that I should 
marry the daughter of his English 
artner,—that finding me incorrigi- 
ly obstinate and degraded, by re- 
ducing myself to the rank of a com- 
mon soldier, he had cut me out 
of his will, washed his hands of me 
for ever, and hoped I might be flog- 
ged as early and as severely as the 
service would permit.’—‘ Very sensi- 
ble man,’ I said, ‘he knowssomethin 
about military law.’—‘ This, you will 
allow, Captain,’ he continued, not 
minding my observation, ‘ was a,hard 
letter toreceive from a father. Lwrote 
to my friend at Hawley, imploring 
him to write to Signor Pereira, in- 
forming him, that though my father 
was obstinate, it was through no dis- 
respect to him or his family, but 
solely from a previous engagement 
into which he had entered without 
consulting my inclinations ; but that 
I continued fondly devoted to Sera- 
poee and though no longer rich, or 
t in any way to be a match for so 
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much loveliness and virtue, that I 
hoped to be permitted to devote my 
life and my knowledge of business 
to his service. A month brought me 


an answer—such an answer! Mr 
Hixie, you are a man of sentiment, a 
man of feeling ; you will judge of the 
contending emotions in my bosom, 
when my friend forwarded to me a 
letter from Seraphina herself. It 
told me that her health had failed ever 
since I had left them—that her father 
did nothing but weep—that the house, 
which had once been alive to nothing 
but mirth and music, was nothing 
now but the dark abode of a despair- 
ing maid and a miserable old man.’— 
A tear was in his eye as he spoke, 
and curse me if I could prevent a 
little quivering of the upper lip. I 
pretended to h-~* burnt it with the 
cigar, and that loveliest of women 
had another in my cheek in a mo- 
ment. After a short pause, during 
which Seraphina compounded atum- 
bler for each of us, he proceeded— 
‘ The letter then went on to say that 
her father’s pride had yielded at last, 
and that as his physicians informed 
him he had but a short time to live, 
he was anxious to see me as early as 
possible, and to give me his daugh- 
ter and his blessing before he died. 
1 had no time to wait and negotiate 
about the purchase of my release ; 
in fact, | had no money, and no friend 
in England to whom I could.apply. 
I resolved to send the requisite funds 
as soon as I should reach Pereira, 
and stealing quietly out of the camp, 
I made my way directly to the sea, 
and in a fortnight was in this place, 
and the happiest of men. Here I 
have been for a year, never yet ha- 
ving had time or a proper channel 
for transmitting the money for my 
discharge, but now happy to have in 
my house a gentleman whose pre- 
vious kindness, under very different 
circumstances, leads me to hope he 
will not refuse his assistance upon 
this occasion, My father-in-law died 
shortly after my marriage, and as 
my father continued obstinately to 
cast me off, he begged me, on 
taking possession of his fortune, 
also to adopt his name. This I 
have done, and I now wait your 
determination whether you will aid 
me in obtaining a discharge, on pay- 
ment of whatever sum may be de- 
manded.’ I paused before I made 
any reply; and Seraphina laid her 
hand imploringly on my arm. ‘ Ami- 
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o nuostro,’ she said, and looked so 
eseechingly in my face,—d—me I 
could not stand it, and finished my 
tumbler at a draught. ‘It is now 


too late,’ I said. ‘If the colonel 
sees you—he is a confounded hard- 
hearted, unromantic Scotchman— 
I’m hanged if he doesn’t have you 
shot at the drum-head as soon as 
winking.’ —‘ Oh Dios!’ sighed Sera- 
phina, and leant her head on my 
shoulder—such a beautiful white 
neck, and ear-rings as large as an 
epaulet! What the devil was I to 
do? If old Crawford got hold of 
him, he was gone to a certainty. 
Duty commanded me to have him 
up without loss of time—Pity told 
me to sit still, and say nothing about 
it. Seraphina kept constantly whis- 
pering in my ear, in her own deli- 
cious language, though what it was 
she said | have no means of finding 
out, and what was to be done I did 
not know. But what! am I to al- 
low compassion to drown the call of 
duty? No”’— 

Here little Hixie became so ani- 
mated, partly by the interest of his 
story, partly by the extent of his 
potations, that his fat red face be- 
came far redder and fatter, and he 
absolutely panted for breath like a 
grampus. 

“ Here, my lads,” he continued, 
“was a beautiful woman, fleeching 
and beseeching,—there, an unfortu- 
nate man, with the finest case of spi- 
rits I had ever met,—but what were 
these to one who was devotedly 
attached to duty? What was I to 
do?” 

“ Why,” said Saville, “last time 
you told the story, you had him shot 
for desertion, after a drum-head 
court-martial,—the time before, you 
let him off for a flogging,—for God’s 
sake, spare him altogether to-night.” 

“ What! spare a deserter alto- 
gether? Til see him d—d first— 
it would have a very bad effect. 
No; I yielded so far to their entrea- 
ties, that, in fact, I—I—f undertook, 
you'll perceive, to manage the matter 
for them, on condition of their for- 
feiting one pipe of port and one 
hogshead of Madeira to the use of 
his Majesty’s service. It was given 
in all due form to our mess, and 
when I gave them a discharge in pro- 
per style for the private John Tay- 
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lor, you never saw two people so 
overjoyed in your life. Those Por- 
tuguese, you’)] understand, kiss upon 
the most trifling occasions; but, my 
heavens! I don’t believe any lady 
ever had such magnificent lips as the 
Lady Seraphina.” 

The little man threw himself back 
in his chair, and seemed to glow with 
the recollection of these imaginary 
kisses. For imaginary indeed they 
were. The gentleman, who had lis- 
tened throughout the story very at- 
tentively, was just about to make a 
reply, when he was addressed from 
the bottom of the table by a gentle- 
man in plain clothes, who spoke with 
a very Scottish accent. 

“ Sir, I’ve been listenin’ a’ night 
to the story o’ the Quarter-Mas- 
ter. I was in the regiment wi’ him 
at the time, and can bear witness 
to his anecdote, for I mind it very 
weel. There certainly was a lad o’ 
the name o’ John Taylor listed wi’ 
us at Winchester; he was a lang thin 
good-for-nothing-like fellow, wi’ sic 
a grewsome cast in his een, that we 
all wondered at Hixie’s takin’ him 
for his servant. Weel, in a wee 
while after he was detected drunk 
twa or three times, and auld Craw- 
ford threatened him sae strongly, 
that the ne’er-do-weel deserted and 
carried aff wi’ him a’ the handker- 
chiefs and half the snuff-boxes in the 
regiment. He didna trouble Hixie’s 
wardrobe, for he carried most of ‘it 
on his back,—but I mind very weel 
we catched the scoundrel when we 
were in Portugal, playing aff his 
tricks under a foreign name, and 

assin’ aff a disreputable Portuguese 
jaud for his wife; but, my certie, 
auld Crawford cared naething for his 
foreign name nor his huzzie, but 
just had him identified ; and I mind 
perfectly, he consulted some o’ us 
whether he should shoot him as a 
deserter, or only flog him as a thief. 
He was flogged in due course, an’ a 
terrible skirlin’ the crature made. So 
you see this is either the same story, 
or one very much like it.” 

Old Hixie opened his eyes when 
he heard this new version; and after 
trying for some time to look offend- 
ed, found the attempt vain, and burst 
into a Jaugh. “ Well, gentlemen,” 
he said, “ all I have to say is, which 
of these stories do you like best ?” 
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Tue two best Books on Men and 
Manners in America, out of all sight, 
and therefore beyond all comparison, 
are those of Hall and Hamilton. We 
are sorry to say they are both Scotch- 
men; for such is our admiration of 
every thing English, that we feel a 
repugnance to praising ourselves, in 
any case of competition with our 
illustrious countrymen on the other 
side of the Tweed, and are proud to 
award them the palm in almost every 
department of literature. All we 
wish is, to shew ourselves no un- 
worthy rivals of our Southern bre- 
thren; that it should be universally 
acknowledged we are animated in 
our rivalry by the same generous 
and enlightened spirit that exalts 
their national character, and that, in 
European reputation, we should be 
regarded as one people. To know 
that we are so regarded, justifies 
pride in our power, and trust in its 
achieving new triumphs. The spring 
of all that is good and great in all 
literature, is Love of Country—that 
Love which is the concentrated es- 
sence of all high and holy thoughts, 
with their kindred emotions, natu- 
rally inspired by Soil and Institution, 
and, wherever man’s life is free, the 
noblest of Passions. 

The philosopher of the world calls 
this Nationality, and means by the 
name to denounce the feeling, as if 
circumscribed within limits which 
philosophy will not allow, because 
they hinder “ the genial current of 
the soul” from overflowing all the 
earth. But patriotism, although in 
much like, is in much unlike the 
air and the ocean. As the air it is 
pure, and the very breath of life—as 
the ocean itis deep. But ’tis not 
“wide and general as the casing 
air” —as the ocean-streaim it encir- 
cles not the globe. Every country 
has its own climate—every climate 
its own atmosphere—and to the Love 
of Country, lovely is the colour of its 
own clouds. England is the Queen 


of the Sea; but she is prouder of St 
George’s Channel than of the Straits 
of Coromandel ; and _ Scotland, 
though her flag floats afar, feels most 
her heart burn within her as she sees 
reflected in her own friths St An- 
drew’s Cross, 

This is the spirit which every man, 
British-born, should carry with him 
into foreign lands. “Iam a son of 
that Isle whose ‘ foot beats back the 
ocean’s foaming surge ;’ go where I 
will, my face has the features of the 
free—my hands have done no slave- 
work—tongue-tied have | never been 
—and on my lips fear has never 
frozen truth.’ Am I now among 
slaves? Let me study a condition 
Ihave never seen at home. Am I 
among freemen? Then here am I 
no foreigner. Let liberty inspire 
our communion, and when we part, 
the memories of cur mutual esteem. 
Nor let us fear that when we after- 
wards speak of or to each other, 
across the waves, the same since- 
rity which, in spite of many diffe- 
rences of sentiment and opinion, set 
a seal on our friendship, will not 
preserve it unbroken, even though 
in witnessing what we believe to be 
the truth of each other’s national, 
character, before the tribunal of the 
world, there be a civil war of words, 

This is the spirit that should pre- 
vail between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, Of the same stock, a people 
are planted in very different soils, 
and flourish, like oaks, under very 
different institutions. The similitude 
of their characters still shews the 
root from which they are sprung ; 
but while their boles are the same, 
only rather rougher in the rind on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and 
their leaves in shape and hue—how 
sharply serrated and how vividly 
green—nearly alike—yet their arms, 
of both gigantic, grow not after the 
same fashion of nature, though hea- 
ven’s sunshine settles—may it be 
eternally—on their lofty heads. 
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An enlightened American, on his 
travels over Europe, comes to Great 
Britain. He plants his foot on her 
soil with pride—for ’tis the Natale 
Solum of his Pilgrim Forefathers. 
Much he sees to admire, to venerate, 
to love. But he sternly shuts his 
soul to all access of delight from the 
contemplation of those institutions 
which, true to his blood, he eyes 
with ancestral scorn, and turns, little 
touched by their long-enduring gran- 
deur, to the glory greater far, in his 
imagination, of anew kingdom wrest- 
ed from the woods. An old Mo- 
narchy he regards, even in his kind- 
liest moods, as an incumbrance ; his 
pride is in a young Republic that 
clears for itself ample space in the 
wilderness which it makes to blos- 
som like the rose. His heart sinks 
not, with any sense of individual or 
national insignificance, beneath the 
shadow of ancient towers and tem- 
ples ; for it has learned, all life long, 
another worship. He is proud of 
his own Present, and hopeful of his 
own Future—and the Past is to him 
almost nothing. His country is crea- 
ting its history in its greatness—and 
the annals of every year are as of an 


age. Yet allis fresh in memory, as 
bright in imagination, or rather the 
progress, rapid as it is, seems one 
Now, 


« And bright improvement on the car of 
Time, 

That rules the spacious world from 
clime to clime,” 


is visibly before his eyes, in her 
most radiant career, charioteering 
all over vast America. In his soul- 
astronomy, the sunrise he sees in 
the West; tis twilight—evening 
among our Isles; longer here fall 
the shadows, giving warning of 
night; but there ’tis full morning, and 
bright hours shall there be ere that 
day reach meridian. 

An enlightened Briton visits Ame- 
rica. He, too, plants his feet with 
pride on the soil, for there his 
own brethren salute him with the 
aspect of liberty. He reads kin- 
dred in their eyes—he hears it in 
their speech. Rebels! No—com- 
patriots—though the Colonies tore 
themselves from their mother- 
country, because full-grown they 
would be free. Enemies! No— 
friends ; though their adverse flags 
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have since fluttered in each other’s 
fearless faces, both on land and sea. 
He, too, sees much to admire, to ve- 
nerate, to love. For he sees— 
brought thither across the wide At- 
lantic, from the white-cliffed Isle— 
energy, unconquerable and conquer- 
ing; domestic virtue, such as no- 
where else may be found but in his 
own land whence it sprang ; and, 


“Pure religion breathing household laws.” 


Yet wants, in his eyes, that energy, 
that virtue, that religion, much, per- 
haps, of the outward, and not a 
little of the inner charm that, whe- 
ther rightly or not, he believes belon 
to them, as it were, by birthright, in 
Albion, the Island Albion, or Great 
Britain. A Plain, with a hundred 
Churches, some of them Cathedrals, 
all seen at once from a “ heaven- 
kissing hill,” whose sloping sides 
carry softly up and over its summit 
a siniling world of wealth adorned 
with mansions for the rich and cot 
tages for those he may not call] the 
poor,—with villages, and towns, and 
cities bedropt all over the sil- 
van champaign,—with rivers wind- 
ing their way through the perfect 
cultivation of the glorious garden, 
and visible but in the richer profu- 
sion of beauty that crowns their up- 
land banks,—while, shining far-off, he 
sees a sunny light which he feels is 
the rim of the encircling sea ;—That 
Vision, familiar to him as the sky, he 
sees still in softened colours, with the 
eyes of his soul that learned its first 
lessons of light from all that match- 
less blending of the works of nature 
and of man—on earth, if there may 
be any place yet worthy of the 
name, this, surely, in its loveliness 
and its grandeur, a Paradise—and he 
blesses in gratitude, brightening re- 
membrance into devotion, the ImaGE 
or Eneuanp. He looks far and wide 
over the New World, but he seems 
to see nothing that may be compared 
with ¢his—not even in her kingdom- 
like prairies, where sea-like rivers 
sing aloud in the vast solitudes to 
specks of human life—not in her 
farmy forests, where the axe is for- 
ever resounding with a restlessness 
that is sublime,and sunny glade looks 
green, and shadowy grove looks 
rey, as onward flows the tide of 
Being impatiently, but gladly, from 
sea to sea—not in her timber towns, 
in easy metamorphoses growing out 
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of trees, whose fallen brethren are 
swallowed up in the soil they enrich 
now yellowing with other harvests 
—not in towns and cities, inland, or 
peninsular, named from native libe- 
rators, or after prosperous places afar 
off in a now foreign land, shewing to 
her expatriated children how their 
mother once was dear;—no, not in all 
the growing greatness he sees there, 
where all that belongs to nature is 
great, and where she need not be 
ashamed of her offspring—sees he 
aught—it may be in his fond delu- 
sion—so noble to his reason, to his 
imagination so exalting, as that which 
is glimmering in his spiritual vision, 
Tue Imace or Encuanp. Nor will the 
New World ever displace from his 
profound love and passionate admira- 
tion, that other World, Old though it 
be, and brightest and boldest of them 
all, that one Island, reposing in its 
strength upon the bosom of its own 
stormy seas. 

What should we think of that 
American gentleman, who, after a 
few months’ or a few years’ resi- 
dence in this country—nay, after 
the residence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, supposing he had reached man- 
hood in America—liked it better, 
nay, loved it better, and assigned it 
the superiority, in all political and 
social institutions, and in the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, its “ Men and 
Manners,” over those of his own? 
We should yerk the yokel of a 
Yankee with the knout—a bleeding 
sacrifice to the injured manes of 
Washington ; or, rather, we should 
send him to the same place—to cool 
his heels, if he could—with the 
traitor Arnold. Had he any sense 
at all—and we never yet saw an 
American without much sense—we 
should know him to be simply a 
liar. To lie is not to utter untruth. 
Were it so, all men would be liars. 
Few travellerglie ; but all travellers 
often tell untruths. An honest man 
says;what he thinks; but the most 
enlightened man does not always 
think aright about what he truly 
sees; nor does he always see truly 
what is subjected to his eyes, which, 
perspicacious though they may be, 
are not always faithful. He may be 
a veracious witness, yet an inaccu- 
rate spectator. He wishes to mis- 
lead nobody, but is himself misin- 
formed ; and though he is justified 
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in believing, generally, in the testi- 
mony of his senses, yet he knows 
there are ocular deceptions. Look- 
ing through prejudices—and none 
are free from them—is like looking 
through water. Nay, without pre- 
judices, the eye of the mind needs 
teaching before it can see rightly new 
objects, and especially if presented 
to it under a new atmosphere. There 
is much here an American looks at, 
and, being an American, does not 
see; there is much here an Ameri- 
can sees, which, being an American, 
he cannot understand; there is much 
here he understands, which, being 
an American, it is impossible he can 
like. Our Transatlantic brethren, 
though they have often said hand- 
some things of us, to do them jus- 
tice, have never disgraced them- 
selves by attempting to flatter us 
into the belief that they envy us our 
birth and habitation in Great Bri- 
tain. 

What shall we think, then, and 
what must they think, of that En- 
glish or Scotch gentleman, who takes 
shipping, in a merchantman or 
packet, to New-York, and expresses 
himself delighted with his expe- 
riences of “equality” on the Quay, 
in the Custom House, all along the 
fronts of “ Good Dry Stores,” and up 
to the splendid entrance of “ Niblo’s 
Tavern?” American manners may be 
better than English or Scotch. We 
must get a Frenchman and a Spa- 
niard, and a Dutchman, to settle that 
among them to the satisfaction of 
other nations. But they are very 
different; and the English or Scotch 

entleman who has his taste, his 
eelings, his reason, and his fancy all 
at once charmed with them, must 
have been equally uncomfortable and 
disagreeable in his own country. 
* Manners maketh men,” saith the 
old English adage; and he finds 
among all the multitudes of men 
made to his hand, hardly one who 
sympathises with the feelings, or ace 
quiesces with the thoughts expressed 
and implied in the prevalent man- 
ners of Britain. However much in 
love he may be with their manners, 
they are far from being love-sick 
with his; and they do not more highly 
estimate the character of the alien, 
on seeing him outwardly assuming 
the airs of a native. Nor can their 
respect be increased on hearing 
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him gratuitously reviling the Institu- 
tions of his own country, and be- 
praising theirs; for they would not 
revile their own, nor bepraise his for 
any number of dollars. They frown 
—he mistakes it for a smile—when 
he speaks sneeringly of Kings. For 
they are proud of their President. 
Who is he, they ask themselves, who 
thus condemns all hereditary dis- 
tinctions of rank, and yet must have 
outwardly at least honoured them 
all his days—perhaps may have in 
his own humble obscurity claimed 
alliance by birth with the illustri- 
ous? An Established Church the 
Americans did not choose to have, 
thinking it not suited to their con- 
dition; but even they are not so sure 
that it may not work well in Britain, 
nor are they ignorant of the reve- 
rence in which it has there been held 
for ages by the wisest, the greatest, 
and the best in the land. Our friend 
talks of settling among them, and 
they coldly tell him that if he does 
so, and is not idle, he will always 
have what they believe, from his 
words, is not always to be had in his 
own country, even on that condition 
—enough to eat. 

We cannot help thinking, that ob- 
vious —commonplace, if you will 
—as are these observations, they 
have not always been attended to by 
travellers. Some of them have gone 
to America because they could not 
conveniently stay at home, and ha- 
ving been no great favourites here, 
either of fame or fortune, they hoped 
to become at once more popular and 
more prosperous, by appealing to na- 
tional pride, or flattering national va- 
nity; not having the sense to see that 
the one cannot be gratified but by 
some respect paid to it by the dis- 
tinguished, nor the other but by 
some unction applied to it by the 
eloquent; and that a young people, 
conscious of their own place among 
the. nations, which they have won 
for themselves by victorious ener- 
gies, yearly achieving wider tri- 
umphs, would not give the snap of 
a finger for a mean foreigner’s praise, 
though: they might give the thump 
of a fist for his blame ; while, were 
he very abusive, some skilful Ken- 
tuck might give him a practical les- 
son in»the gouging art. The best 
Americans come here; and guarding 
inviolably their love and admiration 
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of their own country, as the greatest 
on earth, from all approach of any 
feeling towards ours, that could, 
however slightly, seem to interfere 
in their minds with their boundless 
esteem for their own mighty Mother 
of Rivers, yet they have walked and 
talked pleasantly with us about our 
minute Mother of Rills, and smiled 
philosophically and philanthropically 
to hear us eloquent on monarchy 
with its crowns, and sceptres, and 
thrones—on our nobility with its 
stars and garters—on our clergy— 
in the South—with wigs, and cas- 
socks, and surplices, and some of 
them, moreover—the Bishops—with 
mitre, and crosier, and Jawn sleeves, 
beautiful to see as folds of the new- 
fallen snow—and on a thousand other 
useful, and ornamental, and venera- 
ble things, respected, and admired, 
and hallowed in this our nook of the 
Old World, which in the New are 
no more than dreams sometimes 
passing over the brain of Jonathan 
ere he awakes, smiling at their ab- 
surdity, to the touch of the morning 
light. New-Yorkists—Bostonians— 
or Philadelphians—they were all 
alike—in their courtesies and in ours 
—true to America, nor yet to Britain 
upjust; nor have we ever once, in 
all our intercourse with them, been 
made to endure the mean misery of 
seeing the face of one who thought 
of gaining our good-will by lowering 
the Stripes and Stars. 

“ That cuts both ways,” quoth 
some starving sumph. “ No,” quoth 
Christopher North—* it cuts but 
one way—right through your stupid 
skull.” 

- Hall and Hamilton are travellers 
of the right stamp. They have both 
served their King and country—by 
sea and land—and they know the 
Americans can fight—but they know 
they cannot fight better—nor so 
well—as the British, They have 
both seen many other countries— 
yet saw they never one, they think, 
equal to their own—not even Ame~ 
rica; and for saying so, the gal- 
lant Captain has been abused— 
to his heart’s content—on both sides 
of the water. Yet on both sides of 
the water he is respected; as every 
man will be who does his best to 
understand and to utter the truth. 
Two charges have been brought 
against him; one—that he was once 
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a Whig and is now a Tory; or ra- 
ther that he was once a little 
bit of a Republican, and is now as 
stanch a Monarchy-man as Lord 
Eldon; the other—that he enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Americans, 
and then found fault with their na- 
tional institutions and character. If 
he ever was a Whig, it must have 
been when he was a middy ; and all 
middies—the wicked wretches—are 
Whiglings—though most of the best 
of them grow up, as their minds get 
bone and muscle, into Tories. As 
to being a little-bit of a Republican, 
all men of spirit are so, for that form 
of government is full of fire. But 
its fire is not so steady and well 
directed as that of a monarchy, and 
its great guns are liable to burst. So 
thought Captain Hall, after having 
beena good while on board the Ame- 
rica; and henow prefers, for many rea- 
sons, manfuily assigned, the service 
on board the Britannia. They must be 
magnanimous men, with soulsas large 
as their stomachs, who praise to the 
skies the political and social insti- 
tutions of the Americans, and far 
above the skies all their virtues, be- 
cause in their steam-boats, in self- 
defence, they may have spat, in their 
boarding-houses they may have at- 
tempted to sleep, and in their ta- 
verns they may have eaten, not un- 
paid for, a canvass-back duck. At 
Ordinaries or Extraordinarieshe was 
well received, for he is no “rude 
and boisterous captain of the sea,” 
nor did he, though outspoken, ever 
in his life “fasten a quarrel” on any 
body; and as he did not keep his 
mouth shut there and then, we see 
no reason why he should do so here 
and now, or repay in butter the 

rease which he must have swal- 
owed with his viands among those 
fat-loving Federalists, in that liking, 
at least, at one with the Republicans. 
Private hospitality he likewise en- 
joyed ; and as we will venture to say, 
he did not abuse it by an inordinate 
appetite, so neither has he failed to 
express his sense of it by due praise 
of that notexclusively American, nor, 
in any civilized country, cardinal vir- 
tue. But gratitude for a good din- 
ner, though lasting, need not, except 
with the habitually hungry, be pro- 
found; nor ought it to reign para- 
mount over every other feeling that 
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may be awakened by the New World, 
in the soul of a native of the Old. 

How “ Men and Manners in Ame. 
rica, by the Author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton,” may be received there, we do 
not know; his political opinions, as 
all who have read our last Number 
must have seen, and most of them 
been delighted to see, are what we 
call Constitutional. That is enough 
to make them disrelished by many 
here; yet is his tone so temperate, 
his disposition so candid, and his 
reasons for the faith that is in him 
given so manfully, that we perceive 
some of the most enlightened men 
of other schools have spoken with 
respect of his principles, and of his 
talents with admiration. They could 
do no less. Every thing, with him, 
is above board. He puts on paper 
his experiences, pleasant or painful, 
important or of small moment, plain- 
ly and with no exaggerated expres- 
sions of praise or censure, wishing to 
make Americans neither better nor 
worse, neither more repulsive nor 
more attractive, than, to his mind, 
they are; and his impressions he 
gives to the Public, as forming, in 
his belief, a true picture. In the 
plan of his work he has exemplified, 
we think, a happy medium between 
anecdotical sketchiness, and formal 
disquisition, frequently intermin- 
gling his narrative of incidents, of 
sights seen, and conversations held 
in his hearing that he might know 
the Notions of Americans, with re- 
flections and reasonings, to our 
minds almost always just, often sin- 
gularly acute, and sometimes mas- 
terly and profound. He gives us the 
result of what he has seen and heard, 
not of what he has read; he does 
not indulge himself in quotations; 
for he is not ambitious of the cha- 
racter of an accomplished compiler, 
but expects, and he will not be dis- 
appointed, that his volumes may be 
considered a contribution by a Tra- 
veller, to that part of the literature 
of his own country—and it is rich— 
which aims at illustrating the cha- 
racter of other countries, and the 
spirit of their institutions. 

In a prefatory letter, addressed to 
his friend, William Wolryche Whit- 
more, Esq., M.P.—whose course as 
a politician, he justly says, has ever 
been “ straight-forward and consis« 
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tent, and than whom he knows no 
one who brings to the discharge of 
his public duties a mind less biassed 
by prejudice, or more philosophi- 
cally solicitous for the attainment of 
truth,’—he says, that he “ makes no 
pretension to the impartiality of a 
cosmopolite,” and in writing of the in- 
stitutions of a foreign country, “ may 
have been influenced by the preju- 
dices natural to an Englishman.” 
But he adds, “ I am aware of no pre- 
judices which could lead me to form 
a perverted estimate of the condition, 
moral or social, of the Americans. I 
visited their country with no antipa- 
thies to be overcome; and I doubt not 
you can bear testimony that my po- 
litical sentiments were not such as 
to make it probable that I could re- 
gard with an unfavourable eye the po- 
pular character of their government. 
In the United States I was received 
with kindness, and enjoyed an inter- 
course at once gratifying and in. 
structive, with many individuals for 
whom I can never cease to cherish 
the warmest sentiments of esteem. 
I neither left England a visionary 
and discontented man, nor did I 
return to it a man of blighted pros- 
pects and disappointed hopes. In 
the business or ambitions of the 
world I had long ceased to have any 
share. I was bound to no party, and 
pledged to no opinions. I had visit- 
ed many countries; and may there- 
fore be permitted to claim the pos- 
session of such advantages as foreign 
travel can bestow. Under these cir- 
cumstances | leave it to the inge- 
nuity of others to discover by what 
probable—what possible temptation 
—I could be induced to write in a 
spirit of unjust depreciation of the 
manners, morals, or institutions of a 
people so intimately connected with 
England, by the ties of interest, and 
the affinities of common ancestry.” 
All this we know to be true to a tit- 
tle; and the same liberal spirit which 
belongs tothe man pervades his book. 
Liberality, except of the purest wa- 
ter, taken by itself, is no high qua- 
lity, one would think, in a traveller. 
Some travellers—in and out of the 
Club—have nothing else ; and on 
strength of that imputation are 
presented with a certain sort of 
popularity as spurious perhaps as 
the virtue. For it is very apt to 
be spurious. A liberal is often a 
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lazy and licentious lout, who allows 
to. all other men the liberty of indul- 
ging themselves in any way they 
choose, in the expectation, or rather 
on the condition, of being allowed 
to claim the same privilege, and ex- 
ercise the same right. All the rest 
of the race are bigots. Such liberals 
as these cut up no “ customs of the 
country.” “ Menand Manners” are 
everywhere all right; for every- 
where a liberal can find enjoyment 
to his mind, and having found that, 
he would feel it to be most illiberal 
to find fault with other men for de- 
riving theirs from a different source. 
A tinge of this kind of liberality 
colours the characters of many men, 
ambitious, against their better nature, 
of the praise so plentifully bestowed, 
in some circles, on this vicious vir- 
tue. But there is a liberality pure 
as light, with which a man like the 
Author of Cyril Thornton may be 
clothed as with a garment no con- 
tamination is suffered to soil. He 
who wears it, keeps aloof from all 
vulgarity and baseness, and will not 
only withhold from them all his 
sympathies, but if he must speak of 
them, it will be with abhorrence or 
disgust. For brutal manners belong 
but to brutes; and as you knowa 
swine by his grunting, so from much 
that is far worse than grunting, or 
even wallowing in the mire, you 
know many creatures, by courtesy 
called men, who are but animals 
more loathsome than is in the power 
of any quadruped. 

And this leads us to say that not 
one man in a hundred is qualified— 
and, therefore, is he not entitled to 
judge at all—to judge rightly of the 
Manners either of individuals, of 
professions, or of nations. To judge 
rightly of either, a man must not 
only-have fine, and at the same time 
sound moral feelings, healthy sensi- 
bilities of all common kinds, and 
cultivated and not exclusive tastes, 
but he must have had personal ex- 
periences extending through a wide 
range, and have been familiar with 
many phases of many-coloured life. 
Yet among wandering individuals, 
many slenderly provided, indeed, 
with such qualifications, many more 
without a single one of them, and 
not a few not only thus destitute, 
but themselves distinguished for na- 
tural and — vulgarity, callous 
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moral feelings, coarse tastes, con- 
fined experiences, comprehensive 
ignorance, and by way of finish, a 
quantity of what is called cleverness, 
one of the worst of the small curses 
of this life—away they all go—the 
last class chiefly Cockneys—off to 
the Continent—to Paris perhaps—or 
Vienna—or even Madrid—nay, to 
Rome—but of late years shoals to 
America—for there they have heard 
that the people speak a sort of Eng- 
lish—and on their return they must 
needs present to the public the fruits 
of their foreign travel, their views of 
“Men and Manners’—perhaps in 
Courts; Bolt-court in Fleet Street 
having been the highest at which they 
had previously been presented, and of 
which a choice few had the entrée. 
From such travellers how delight- 
ful to turn to the Author of Cyril 
Thornton! Here he is—and we wish 
we had been with him—in New York. 
His first impressions, on leaving his 
not unpleasant imprisonment in the 
packet—where his fellow voyagers 
had been all agreeable, the fare ex- 
cellent, the crew expert, and Captain 
Bennet a seaman and a gentleman— 
were all favourable ; and along with 
several of his friends among the pass- 
engers, he appears to have made a 
most substantial dinner at Niblo’s, 
the London Tavern of New York. It 
consisted of oyster soup, shad, veni- 
son, partridges, grouse, wild-ducks 
of different varieties, and “ several 
other dishes less notable.” Soup, 
fish, flesh, and fowl, simultaneously 
furnished the table—a plan of which 
we highly approve—for how wretch- 
ed is the cold white frost-and-snow 
expanse of a long wide table—with 
two or even three soups! to be suc- 
ceeded by a severe winter of few 
and far-between fish! The conse- 
quence was—he says—that “ the 
greater part of the dishes were cold, 
before the guests were prepared to 
attack them.” This shewed a sad 
want of preparation—and had we 
been there to set an example of des- 
patch, there would have been no 
such disastrous delay. However, 
they all duly disappeared; and he 
says “ the wines were excellent—the 
company agreeable in all respects, 
and I do not remember to have pass- 
ed a more pleasant evening, than that 
of my first arrival in New York.” 
And the morning, to our mind, must 
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have been almost as pleasant—for 
the following is a “ material break- 
fast :"— 


“ T had nearly completed my toilet on 
the morning after my arrival, when the 
tinkling of a large bell gave intimation 
that the hour of breakfast was come. I 
accordingly descended as speedily as pos- 
sible to the salle d manger, and found a 
considerable party engaged in doing jus- 
tice to a meal, which, at first glance, one 
would scarcely have guessed to be a 
breakfast. Solid viands of all descrip. 
tions loaded the table, while, in the oc. 
casional intervals, were distributed dishes 
of rolls, toast, and cakes of buck-wheat 
and Indian corn. At the head of the 
table, sat the landlady, who, with an air 
of complacent dignity, was busied in the 
distribution of tea and coffee. A large 
bevy of negroes were bustling about, mi- 
nistering with all possible alacrity, to the 
many wants which were somewhat voci- 
ferously obtruded on their attention, 
Towards the upper end of the table, I 
observed about a dozen ladies, but by far 
the larger portion of the company were 
of the other sex. 

**The contrast of the whole scene, 
with that of an English breakfast-table, 
was striking enough. Here was no loit- 
ering nor lounging; no dipping into 
newspapers ; no apparent lassitude of ap- 
petite ; no intervals of repose in masti- 
cation ; but all was hurry, bustle, cla- 
mour, and voracity, and the business of 
repletion went forward, with a rapidity 
altogether unexampled. The strenuous 
efforts of the company were of course 
soon rewarded with success. Depar- 
tures, which had begun even before I 
took my place at the table, became every 
instant more numerous, and in a few mi- 
nutes the apartment had become, what 
Moore beautifully describes in one of his 
songs, “ a banquet-hall deserted.” The 
appearance of the table under such cir- 
cumstances, was by no means gracious 
either to the eye or the fancy. It was 
strewed thickly with the disjecta membra 
of the entertainment. Here, lay frag- 
ments of fish, somewhat unpleasantly~ 
odoriferous; there, the skeleton of a 
chicken; on the right, a mustard-pot 
upset, and the cloth, passim, defiled with 
stains of eggs, coffee, gravy—but I will 
not go on with the picture. One nasty 
custom, however, I must notice. Eggs, 
instead of being eat from the shell, are 
poured into a wine-glass, and after being 
duly and disgustingly churned up with 
butter and condiment, the mixture, ac- 
cording to its degree of fluidity, is forth- 
with either spooned to the mouth, or 
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drank off like a liquid. The advantage 
gained by this unpleasant process, I do 
not profess to be qualified to appreciate, 
but I can speak from experience, to its 
sedative effect on the appetite of an un- 
practised beholder.” 


He now despatched his letters of 
introduction ; but several gentlemen 
who had merely heard of his arrival 
through the medium of his fellow- 
passengers, “ and on whose civility 
he had no claim,” called upon him, 
tendered a welcome to their city, and 
the still more obliging offer of their 
services. His letters, too, did not 
fail of procuring him a plentiful in- 
flux of visitors. Numerous invita- 
tions followed, and, by the extreme 
kindness of his new friends, free ad- 
mission was at once afforded him to 
the best society in New York. How 
and why was all this? His reputa- 
tion as an author was high in Ame- 
rica, and thus was honour shewn to 
his literary character on his first ar- 
rival in New York. He had reason 
to be proud of such reception—it did 
him no more than deserved honour ; 
and most honourable was it, not to 
the hospitality merely of the citizens 
of New York, but to their character ; 
for such a tribute to genius and ta- 
lent proved their enlightened under- 
standing and true feeling of excel- 
lence in literature, after a manner, 
we are sorry to say, which might not 
have been exhibited on this side of 
the Atlantic—no, not even in the Mo- 
dern Athens—though we believe it 
would have been in the Queen of the 
Clyde—to Washington Irvine or 
Cooper. 


“ The first impression made by an ac- 
quaintance with the better educated order 
of American gentlemen, is certainly very 
pleasing. There is a sort of republican 
plainness and simplicity in their address, 
quite in harmony with the institutions of 
their country. An American bows less 
than an Englishman; he deals less in 
mere conventional forms and expressions 
of civility; he pays few or no compli- 
ments; makes no unmeaning or over- 
strained professions; but he takes you 
by the hand with a cordiality which at 
once intimates, that he is disposed to re- 
gard you as a friend. Of that higher 
grace of manner, inseparable perhaps 
from the artificial distinctions of Euro- 
pean society, and of which even those 
most conscious of its hollowness, cannot 
always resist the attraction, few speci- 
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mens are of course to be found, in a 
country like the United States; but of 
this I am sure, that such a reception as 
I have experienced in New York, is far 
more gratifying to ‘a stranger, than the 
farce of ceremony, however gracefully it 
may be performed.” 

Let us then, at once, hear what 
one, himself in all things a gentle- 
man, says of the ladies of New 
York. 


“ T have observed many countenances 
remarkable for beauty, among the more 
youthful portion of the fair promenaders, 
But unfortunately beauty in this climate 
is not durable. Like ‘ the ghosts of 
Banquo’s fated line,’ it comes like a sha- 
dow, and so departs. At one or two- 
and-twenty the bloom of an American 
lady is gone, and the more substantial 
materials of beauty follow soon after. At 
thirty the whole fabric is in decay, and 
nothing remains but the tradition of 
former conquests, and anticipations of 
the period when her reign of triumph 
will be vicariously restored in the person 
of her daughter. 

“The fashions of Paris reach even to 
New York, and the fame of Madame 
Maradan Carson has already transcended 
the limits of the Old World, and is dif« 
fused over the New. I pretend to be 
something of a judge in such matters, 
and therefore pronounce ez cathedrd, that 
the ladies of New York are well dressed, 
and far from inelegant. The average of 
height is certainly lower than among my 
fair countrywomen ; the cheek is without 
colour, and the figure sadly deficient in 
en-bon-point. But with all these disad- 
vantages, I do not remember to have 
seen more beauty than I have met in New 
York. The features are generally finely 
moulded, and not unfrequently display a 
certain delightful harmony, which reminds 
one of the Belle Donie of St Peter’s and 
the Pincian Mount. The mouth alone 
is not beautiful; it rarely possesses the 
charm of fine teeth, and the lips want 
colour and fulness. The carriage of 
these fair Americans is neither French 
nor English, for they have the good sense 
to adopt the peculiarities of neither. 
They certainly do not paddle along, with 
the short steps and affected carriage of 
a Parisian belle, nor do they consider it 
becoming to walk the streets with the 
stride of a grenadier. In short, though 
I may have occasionally encountered 
more grace, than has met my observation 
since my arrival in the United States, as- 
suredly I have never seen less of external 
deportment, which the most rigid and 
fastidious critic could fairly censure.” 
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These are slight but characteristic 
touches—and we shall take a flight, 
for a few minutes, to Baltimore to 
have a look at the fair Marylanders, 
of whose grace and elegance we have 
so often heard—though always with 
lamentation that the flowers were 
so fading—no sooner “ blown than 
blasted” by some fatal quality in 
that beauty-withering clime. 


* The ladies of Baltimore, I have al- 
ready intimated, are remarkable for per- 
sonal attraction ; indeed, I am not aware 
that, in proportion to the numbers as- 
sembled, I have ever seen so much 
beauty as in the parties at Baltimore. 
The figure is perhaps deficient in height, 
but sylphlike and graceful; the features 
are generally regular and delicately 
moulded, and the fair Baltimoreans are 
less remarkable than American ladies 
usually are for the absence of a certain 
fulness and grace of proportion, to which, 
from its rarity, one is led perhaps to at- 
tach somewhat too much value as an 
ingredient of beauty. 

“ The figure of an American lady, when 
past the first bloom of youth, presents an 
aggregate of straight lines and corners al- 
together ungraceful and inharmonious. 
There is an overweening proportion of 
bone, which occasionally protrudes in 
quarters where it certainly adds nothing 
to the general charms of the person. The 
result is, perhaps, a certain tendency to 
scragginess, which I have no doubt to the 
eye of a young poet would be exceedingly 
annoying. A middle-aged gentleman, 
however, looks on such objects through 
a medium more philosophical ; and I ima- 
gine, that, were it possible to combine 
the scattered and impalpable elements of 
female attraction, and to form a fair esti- 
mate of their amount, the ladies of the 
United States would have no deficiency 
to lament in comparison with other 
nations.” 


Of Baltimore, our traveller says 
that hospitality is frequent and habi- 
tual, and in no other city of the 
United States are there so few of the 
sordid characteristics of traffic ap- 
parent to a stranger. There is more 
effort than elsewhere to combine the 
pleasures of social life with profes- 
sional labour. The effect of this is 
generally felt in society. The tone 
of conversation is lighter and more 
agreeable, and topics of mere com- 
mercial interest are rarely ob- 
truded at the dinner-table. The 
ladies are exceedingly well-bred, 
and one of them was shocked to 
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think she had inadvertently hurt the 
feelings of the Author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton, by thoughtlessly asking him if 
he had seen their “ Battle-Monu- 
ment.” It was erected to comme- 
morate the repulse on the attack of 
the city by the British, during the 
late war. Struck as if by sudden 
recollection, she apologized for ha- 
ving mentioned the subject, on ac- 
count of the painful feelings which 
could not but be awakened in the 
mind of an Englishman by mention 
of the name of a memorial of failure 
in his country’s arms. He stood the 
question like an old soldier. But 
her apologies for having wounded 
his feelings became more strenuous 
as he continued to declare he suffer- 
ed no pain. “ As it was evidently 
agreeable that I should appear in 
the light of a mortified man, I at 
length judged it better to desist from 
farther disclamation.’” The polite 
stranger adds, that “the idea of 
being distressed at the failure of 
the attack on Baltimore, is perhaps 
somewhat closely connected with 
the ludicrous ;” and to contain his 
gravity, since he thought so, was 
one proof among a hundred in his 
book of that good-breeding which 
never deserts him; but the idea does 
not, in the imagination of a Baltimore 
lady, we confess, appear to us 80 
ludicrous as that idea prevalent in 
the imagination of all the ladies in the 
Highlands, and in that of many, per- 
haps most, in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, that the battle of Waterloo was 
won, with little assistance from other 
regiments, by the gallant Forty-Se- 
cond and the terrible Scots Greys. 
The names of those who fell in de- 
fence of Baltimore were engraven 
on the “ Battle-Monument;” it was 
a repulse of some importance to the 
city ; and ’twas as natural and laud- 
able for the light-clothed ladies who 
inhabited there, and for whom that 
portion of American militia and of 
regulars fought and died, to believe 
that they had shorn off the beams of 
the Whole British army for ever, as 
it was for the long-gowned ladies 
of Troy to exult over the defeat of 
Agamemnon and all his host, when 
Hector rushed on to set fire to the 
Grecian fleet. We love the Beau- 


ties of Baltimore for their patriot- 
ism, even more than their personal 
charms, for it will outlive “a certain 
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tendency to scragginess,” and to 
our eyes, robe them in perpetual 
youth. But we fly back, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to New York. 


“ On the last night of the year there was 
a public assembly, to which I received 
the honour of an invitation. The ball- 
rooms were very tolerable, but the en- 
trance detestable. It led close past 
the bar of the City Hotel, and the 
ladies, in ascending the stair, which, 
by the by, was offensively dirty, 
must have been drenched with tobac- 
co smoke. Within, however, I found 
assembled a great deal of beauty. At 
seventeen, nothing can be prettier 
than a smiling damsel of New York. At 
twenty-two, the same damsel, metamor- 
phosed into a matron, has lost a good 
deal of her attraction. Ihad never been 
in so large and miscellaneous a party be- 
fore. I looked about for solecisms of 
deportment, but could detect none on 
the part of the ladies. There was, 
however, a sort of ¢ransatlanticism about 
them; and even their numerous points of 
resemblance to my fair country-women, 
had the effect of marking out certain 
shadowy differences, to be felt rather 
than described. 

‘‘ There was certainly an entire ab- 
sence of what the French call /’air noble, 
—of that look of mingled elegance and 
distinction which commands admiration 
rather than solicits it. Yet the New York 
ladies are not vulgar. Far from it. I 
mean only to say that they are not pre- 
cisely European; and with the posses- 
sion of so much that is amiable and 
attractive, they may safely plead guilty 
to want of absolute conformity to an ar- 
bitrary standard, the authority of which 
they are not bound to acknowledge. 

“ Bat what shall be said of the gen- 
tlemen? Why, simply that a party of 
the new police, furnished forth with the 
requisite toggery, would have played their 
part in the ball-room with about as much 
grace. There is a certain uncontrollable 
rigidity of muscle about an American, 
and a want of sensibility to the lighter 
graces of deportment, which makes him 
perhaps the most unhopeful of all the 
votaries of Terpsichore. In this re- 
spect the advantage is altogether on the 
side of the ladies, Their motions are 
rarely inelegant, and never grotesque. 
I leave it to other travellers to extend 
this praise to the gentlemen. 

‘¢An American dandy is a being sui 
generis. He has probably travelled in 
Europe, and brought back to his own 
country, a large stock of second-rate 
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fopperies, rings, trinkets, and gold chains, 
which he displays, evidently with full 
confidence in their powers of captivation. 
For a season after his return he is all 
the fashion. He suggests new improve- 
ments in quadrille dancing, and every 
flourish of his toe becomes the object of 
sedulous imitation. Tailors wait on him 
to request the privilege of inspecting his 
wardrobe, His untravelled companions 
regard with envy his profusion of jew- 
ellery and waistcoats of figured velvet. 
He talks of “Dukes and Earls, and all 
their sweeping train; and garters, stars, 
and coronets, appear” in his conversa 
tion, as if such things had been familiar 
to him from his infancy. In short, he 
reigns for a time the Magnus Apollo of 
his native town, and his decrees in all 
matters of taste are received as the ora- 
cles of the god. 

** But time passes on. The traveller 
has returned to the vulgar drudgery of 
the counting-house; his coats, like his 
affectations, become threadbare, and are 
replaced by the more humble productions 
of native artists ; later tourists have been 
the heralds of newer fashions and fop- 
peries ; his opinions are no longer treat- 
ed with deference; he sinks to the level 
of other men, and the vulgar dandy is 
gradually changed into a plain American 
citizen, content with the comforts of 
life, without concerning himself about its 
elegancies.”” 


This is a pleasant description, and 
there can be no doubt that itis true, 
and unexaggerated ; nor is it meant 
to be a description of men and man-« 
ners peculiar to New York in 
America. Assemblies, as they are 
called with us, dancing assemblies, 
card assemblies, at which cards are 
cut by the old and elderly, and 
capers by the young and middle- 
aged, we have assisted at—towards 
the close of last century—in this 
country—in England and in Scot- 
land—we must not be more parti- 
cular that we may not be very per- 
sonal—where there was much that 
appears to us, at this distance of time 
and place, to have been exceedingly 
queer. Waltzes and quadrilles were 
not in those days; but country- 
dances—so were they pronounced 
and spelt~did much abound and 
rebound ; an occasional cotilion gave 
imposing solemnity, and a solitary 
minuet inexpressible grace, to the 
scene; but oh! the joy ofall joys was 
a rattling reel—jig-time alternating 
with strathspeys-—-and that most 
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ae re of all side-steps, the Breeze, 
suddenly transformed into the High- 
land Fling, in which young ladies 
and gentlemen, who had never seen 
any thing of the Highlands but a 
Highland regiment ou parade, did 
nevertheless, by the fine force of 
natural instinct, inspired by uncon- 
trollable glee, “ play such fantastic 
tricks Sales high heaven as made 
even angels smile.’ Human nature 
is the same all over the world— 


* One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


Throughout his whole Book, our 
Traveller speaks with pleasure and 
praise of the American ladies. He 
regrets that their presence so seldom 
adorns the dinner-table. That too 
seldom happens even at New York, 
and still seldomer at Boston, There 
he saw but little of them, as he was 
at but one ball. But what he did 
see was all corroborative of the high 
account he had heard of their attrac- 
tions. These fair New Englanders, 
he says, partake of the endemic gra- 
vity of expression, which sits well 
on them, because it is natural. In 
amount of acquirement they are very 
superior, he believes, to any other 
ladies of the Union. They talk well 
and gracefully of novels and poetry ; 
are accomplished in music and the 
living languages; and, though the 
New York ladies charge them with 
being dowdyish in dress, he is not 
sure that their taste in this respect 
is not purer, as it certainly is more 
simple, than that of their fair accu- 
Sers. 

In what are commonly called ac- 
complishments, then, the best-edu- 
cated young ladies in the Union are 
in no way inferior, it would appear, 
to the best-educated young ladies in 
Britain. Of course, the families of 
the highest gentry and of the aristo- 
cracy in England, in as far as “ ac- 
complishments” are concerned, are 
far more highly educated than in any 
Union or Disunion on the face of the 
earth. But he speaks in many places 
of what is far better than “ accom- 

ishments ;” of modesty of manner, 

elicacy of feeling, sweetness of dis- 
position, and unsullied purity of 
thought, of honour bright, affectionate 
warmth of heart, moral worth, and 
a deep sense of religion—all of 
which are found united in the wo- 
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men of America, who are 48 good 
daughters, wives, and mothers, as 
are on the face of the earth. 

The formalities of a New York 
dinner do not differ, we are told, 
from those of an English one. When 
a “dinner party” is given, it is al- 
Ways ona great scale. “ Earth, air, 
and ocean are ransacked for their 
productions. The whole habits of 
the family are deranged. The usual 
period of the meal (three o’clock) is 
postponed for several hours; and 
considering the materials of which 
an American ménage is composed, it 
is difficult to conceive the bustle 
and confusion participated by each 
member of the establishment, from 
Peter, the copper-coloured groom 
of the chambers, to Silvia, the black 
kitchen-wench.” 

A good deal of the same bustle 
and confusion, we suspect, convulses 
most families of a corresponding 
rank, in this country of ours ; and in 
many where the usual dinner-hour 
is five jimp, the good people put it 
off (we pity the poor lunch) till 
seven by the card and kitchen clock. 

The conversation in drawing- 
rooms in New York, as in every 
house in Britain, “ is generally lan- 
guid enough ;” but here it is silently 
enlivened by the fair sex, in number 
nicely proportioned to us ugly 
males ; whereas the Ladies there are 
like angels, “few and far between.” 

The conversation at a “ dinner- 
party” there—in the diningroom—is 
pretty much the same as here— 
“ generally languid enough;” but 
the drawing up of the curtain, or ra- 
ther the unfolding of the doors, gives 
rise there to a scene of activity and 
animation which we might in vain 
look for here in a private house. 


“ The folding-doors which communi- 
cate with the dining-room are thrown 
open, and all paradise is at once let in on 
the soul of a gourmand. The table, in- 
stead of displaying, as with us, a mere 
beggarly account of fish and soup, exhi- 
bits an array of dishes closely wedged in 
triple column, which it would require at 
least an acre of mahogany to deploy into 
line. Plate, it is true, does not contri- 
bute much to the splendour of the pro- 
spect, but there is quite enough for com- 
fort, though not perhaps for display. The 
lady of the mansion is handed in form to 
her seat, and the entertainment begins. 
The domestics, black, white, snuff-co- 
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loured, and nankeen, are in motion; 
plates vanish and appear again as if by 
magic; turtle, cold-blooded by nature, 
has became hot as Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and certainly never moved so rapidly be- 


fore. The flight of ham and turkey is 
unceasing ; venison bounds from one end 
of the table to the other, with a velocity 
never exceeded in its native forest ; and 
the energies of twenty human beings are 
all evidently concentrated in one common 
occupation.” 


What kind of houses do such hos- 
pitable people inhabit? Roomy and 
convenient—diningroom and draw- 
ingroom uniformly on the ground- 
floor. The diningrooms differ in 
nothing from English ones; but the 
drawingrooms are “ more primi- 
tive ;’ of the most opulent classes 
—and perhaps so much the better— 
plain. In furniture they do not there 
seek to display their riches—as too 
many of us seek to display our po- 
verty. 

“ Every thing is comfortable, but 
every thing is plain. Here are no bubl 
tables, nor or-molu clocks, nor gigantic 
mirrors, nor cabinets of japan, nor dra- 
peries of silk or velvet, and one certainly 
does miss those thousand elegancies 
with which the taste of British la- 
dies delights in adorning their apart- 
ments. In short, the appearance of an 
American mansion is decidedly repub- 
lican. No want remains unsupplied, 
while nothing is done for the grati- 
fication of a taste for expensive luxury. 
This is as it should be. ‘There are 
few instances of such opulence in Ame- 
rica as would enable its owner, without 
inconvenience, to lavish thousands on 
pictures, and mirrors, and china vases. 
In such a country, there are means of 
profitable outlay for every shilling of 
accumulated capital, and the Americans 
are too prudent a people to invest in ob- 
jects of mere taste, that which, in the 
more vulgar shape of cotton or tobacco, 
would tend to the replenishing of their 
pockets.” 


But we defy the richest among 
them to have such delightful draw- 
ingrooms as all our rich people of 
any taste have and ought to have, 
with such servants. 

These are chiefly people of colour, 
who, being a degraded, are a dete- 
riorated race, and servitude partakes 
of the stain of slavery. There, in- 
deed, all meanness isin the word— 
Menial. Such perpetual supervi- 
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sion does a coloured servant require, 
that an American matron must be 
her own housekeeper—almost her 
own slave. The place of master of 
an establishment—that is, father of 
a family—is, in house affairs, there 
no sinecure. “A butler is out: of 
the question. He would much ras 
ther know that the keys of his cel« 
lar were at the bottom of the Hud- 
son, than in the pocket of black 
Cesar.” Some families, under this 
torment, have tried Irishmen. Nei- 
ther Scotchmen nor Englishmen 
will accept a situation considered 
degrading by all untainted by the 
curse of African blood. Pat pockets 
the cash, puts his richest brogue on 
the disgrace, and the moment he has 
got the requisite number of dollars 
in an old worsted stocking, “ starts 
off to the back country.” Thus are 
some houses menialed by a constant 
succession of very odd whites, who 
would make queer work “ among 
buhl tables, or-molu clocks, gigantic 
mirrors, cabinets of Japan, and dra- 
peries of silk and velvet.” As it is, 
no white servant is ever stationary in 
aplace. It is said pleasantly, “ He 
comes a mere clodpole, and is no 
sooner taught his duty than he ac- 
cepts the Chiltern Hundreds; and 
a new writ must forthwith be issued 
for a tenant of the pantry. Now, 
though annual elections may be very 
good things in the body politic, the 
most democratic American will pro- 
bably admit, that, in the body domese 
tique, the longer the members keep 
their seats the better. Habits of of- 
fice are of some value in a valet, as 
well as in a secretary of state; and 
how these are to be obtained by 
either functionary, as matters are at 
present ordered in this country, I 
profess myself at a loss to under- 
stand.” 

It becomes, under such a system 
of domestic economy, no easy mat- 
ter for a foreigner to find his way 
to the wished-for port. The process 
of opening the front-door is so sim- 
ple, that, after waiting during no 
very considerable segment of human 
life, you may hope to get entrance 
into the hall; but there the menial, 
black, brown, or white, pure African, 
mixed mulatto, or tight boy of the 
sod, leaves you to your conjectures 
on the geography of the solitary 
place. 
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«“ When you enteran American house, 
either in quality of casual visitor or in- 
vited guest, the servant never thinks of 
ushering you to the company; on the 
contrary, he immediately disappears, lea- 
ving you to explore your way, in a navi- 
gation of which you know nothing, or to 
amuse yourself in the passage by count- 
ing the hat-pegs and umbrellas. In a 
strange house, one cannot take the liber- 
ty of bawling for assistance, and the choice 
only remains of opening doors on specu- 
lation, with the imminent risk of intru- 
ding on the bedroom of some young lady, 
or of cutting the gordian knot by esca- 
ping through the only one you know any 
thing about. I confess, that the first 
time I found myself in this unpleasant 
predicament, the latter expedient was the 
one I adopted, though I fear not without 
offence to an excellent family, who, ha- 
ving learned the fact of my admission, 
could not be supposed to understand the 
motive of my precipitate retreat.” 


Hitherto we have been with the 
Author of Cyril Thornton in the best 
society of New York, that is in Ame- 
rica; for there is none better either 
in Boston, Washington, Baltimore, or 
Philadelphia. We have been in gen- 
tlemen’s houses. But suppose we 
take a meal, or if not hungry, see a 
meal taken in a tavern, afloat or 
ashore. And first for a shore hotel. 


* At New York, the common dinner 
hour is three o'clock, and I accordingly 
hurried back to the hotel. Having made 
such changes and ablutions as the heat 
of the court-rooms had rendered neces- 
sary, I descended to the dar, an apart- 
ment furnished with a counter, across 
which supplies of spirits and cigars are 
furnished to all who desiderate such 
luxuries. The bar, in short, isthe loun- 
ging place of the establishment; and 
here, when the hour of dinner is at hand, 
the whole inmates of the hotel may be 
found collected. On the present occa- 
sion, the room was so full, that I really 
found it difficult to get farther than the 
door. At length a bell sounded, and no 
sooner did its first vibration reach the 
ears of the party, than a sudden rush 
took place towards the diningroom, in 
which —being carried forward by the 
crowd—lI soon found myself. The ex- 
treme precipitation of this movement 
appeared somewhat uncalled for, as there 
was evidently no difficulty in procuring 
places ; and-on looking round the apart- 
ment, I perceived the whole party com- 
fortably seated. 

“To a gentleman with a keen appe- 
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tite, the coup dail of the dimner-table 
was far from unpleasing. The number 


of dishes was very great. The style of 
cookery neither French nor English, 
though certainly approaching nearer to 
the latter, than to the former. The 
dressed dishes were decidedly bad, the 
sauces being composed of little else than 
liquid grease, which, to a person like 
myself, who have an inherent detestation 
of every modification of oleaginous mat- 
ter, was an objection altogether insuper- 
able. On the whole, however, it would 
be unjust to complain. If, as the old 
adage hath it, ‘in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom,’ so may it be 
averred, as equally consistent with human 
experience, that in the multitude of 
dishes there is good eating. After seve- 
ral unsuccessful experiments, I did dis- 
cover unobjectionable viands, and made 
as good a dinner, as the ambition of an 
old campaigner could desire. 

“ Around, I beheld the same scene of 
guiping and swallowing, as if for a 
wager, which my observations at break- 
fast had prepared me to expect. In my 
own neighbourhood there was no con- 
versation. Each individual seemed to 
pitchfork his food down his gullet, with- 
out the smallest attention to the wants 
of his neighbour. If you asked a gen- 
tleman to help you from any dish before 
him, he certainly complied, but in a man- 
ner that shewed you had imposed on 
him a disagreeable office ; and instead of 
a slice, your plate generally returned 
loaded with a solid massive wedge of 
animal matter. The New York carvers 
had evidently never graduated at Vaux- 
hall. 


“Brandy bottles were ranged at in-~ 
tervals along the table, from which each 
guest helped himself as he thought pro- 
per. As the dinner advanced, the party 
rapidly diminished; before the second 
course, a considerable portion had taken 
their departure, and comparatively few 
waited the appearance of the dessert. 
Though brandy was the prevailing beve- 
rage, there were many also who drank 
wine, and a small knot of three or four 
(whom I took to be countrymen of my 
own) were still continuing the carousal 
when [ left the apartment. 

“ An American is evidently by no 
means a convivial being. He seems to 
consider eating and drinking as neces- 
sary tasks, which he is anxious to dis- 
charge as speedily as possible. I was at 


first disposed to attribute this singularity 
to the claims of business, which, in a 
mercantile community, might be found 
inconsistent with more prolonged en- 
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joyment of the table. But this theory 
was soon relinquished, for I could not 
but observe, that many of the most ex- 
peditious bolters of dinner spent several 
hours afterwards, in smoking and loung- 
ing at the bar.” 

We cannot charge our memory 
with any such extraordinary Ordi- 
nary as this in England. In Scotland, 
certainly, there is nothing to be 
compared to it. Our Ordinaries 
are dull and slow. No want of 
victuals, and fair knives and forks 
are played; but the performers eat 
with a steady rather than a voracious 
appetite; and he who, on being 
twice requested to help you to no 
very difficult dish, does so with an 
air of bienseance and beneficence, 
does not pass, during the remainder 
of the afternoon or evening, for the 
Singular Gentleman. He may bean 
Oddity, but on other grounds. In 
England we have seen very spirited 
Ordinaries—especially at Newmar- 
ket. All men seek to shun goose, as 
if it were the Glasgow Gander him- 
self; and even turkey is in bad odour. 
Chops, and steaks, and stews, if not 
within reach of some men, are with- 
in the power of others; and prudent 
people, who know how to make up 
their books, manage to dine at the 
cost of little perspiration. Indeed, 
should Mr Gully happen to preside, 
all is decorum; especially if the 
company be so fortunate as to see 
him faced by Crutch Robinson. 

Last time we breakfasted in a 
steam-boat was on the Clyde, be- 
tween Bowling Bay and Greenock. 
The utmost order was in the cabin. 
The Steward had a still steadiness 
that performed wonders, and con- 
trasted finely with the admirable 
agility of a couple of incomparable 
chaps, misnamed waiters, who waited 
on nobody, but like necromancers, 
or rather ministering spirits, be- 
dropt the plates of all, each with 
a Loch Fine herring of unutterable 
richness, “ fat, fair, and forty,” shi- 
ning like silver ore, in a circle of 
beauty and delight, that almost drew 
tears from our eyes. Open your 
mouth, and in went a muftin. Muf- 


fins they might not be; but as any 
muffins were they melting in their 
delicious oiliness—nor ever ate we 
such a dozen of eggs. We are haunt- 
ed by that Ham. Nobody seemed to 
cut him—who could? 


He fell off, 
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in crimson flakes 
edged with snow, lovelier than sun- 


spontaneously, 


set clouds. Hotching was that hen 
with clusters of yellow grapes—you 
know what we mean—as full of egg- 
ies far off the shell, as Cairngorm is 
of Scotch pebbles, but needing no 
setting, and without a flaw. Under 
the shadow of the Glenlivet, himself 
a host, and of greenest crystal, stood 
his mild coadjutors, coffee-pot and 
tea-pot, of the polished tin. You 
might have believed there were a 
dairy of cows chewing their cud in 
the hold, such was the cream. Butthe 
butter—it must have dropped from 
heaven—churned by the Zephyrs in 
the Milky Way. We were all Chris- 
tians—but one Cockney—and we ate 
devoutly—even he seemed to feel 
pious—and when all was over, when 
all had floated away like a divine 
dream, never heard we such a Grace. 
We saw before us a future Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, and 
felt that were he translated to Edin- 
burgh, the annuity-tax would be paid 
without a murmur, and no man need 
to consent to be liberated from pri- 
son, nor yet disposed to go in—such 
was the unction of that Grace as it 
grew into a Prayer. 

Contrast that breakfast with this, 
on board an American Steamer, and 
bless your stars that you were born, 
and hope to live and die, in Scot- 
land. 


“The scene at breakfast was a cu- 
riosity. I calculated the number of 
masticators at about three hundred, yet 
there was no confusion, and certainly no 
scarcity of provision. As for the wait. 
ers, their name might have been Legion, 
for they were many, and during the 
whole entertainment, kept skipping 
about with the most praiseworthy acti- 
vity, some collecting money, and others 
engaged in the translation of cutlets and 
coffee. The proceedings of the party in 
re breakfast, were no less brief and com- 
pendious afloat, than I had observed 
them on shore. As for cating, there 
was nothing like it discoverable on board 
the North America. Each man seemed 
to devour, under the uncontrollable im- 
pulse of some sudden hurricane of appe- 
tite, to which it would be difficult to find 
any parallel beyond the limits of the 
Zoological Gardens. A few minutes did 
ihe business. The clatter of knives and 
voices, vociferous at first, speedily waxed 
faint and fainter ; plates, dishes, cups, and 
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saucers disappeared as if by magic; and 
every thing connected with the meal be- 
came so suddenly invisible, that but for 
internal evidence, which the hardiest 
sceptic could scarcely have ventured to 
discredit, the breakfast in the North 
America might have passed for one of 
those gorgeous, but unreal visions, which, 
for a moment, mock the eye of the 
dreamer, and then vanish into thin air.” 


What is this? Is it grosser greedi- 
ness and gluttony, vaster voracity, 
and intenser agony of enjoyment 
than are known on this side of the 
Atlantic ? Or, with the same passion, 
the same power, and the same plea- 
sure in its gratification, does all the 
difference lie not in the Men but in 
the Manners of America? ’Tis a 
puzzle. We are not entitled to say 
they are a hundred or a thousand 
years behind us in eating; for we 
read of no people, in the annals of 
history, who so gobbled; in no ex- 
tant memorials of the “ Fames 
Edendi,” read we of such monstro- 
sities, in prose or verse. True, the 
Charaibes, who were cannibals, eat 
the Arrowauks in a very masterly 
manner; and so to this day do some 
anthropophagical tribes of the Indian 
Seas. But they keep to one dish— 

lain roast—nicely browned under 
eaves. The Americans, like Mam- 
moths and Mastodontons, are omni- 
vorous. The Author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton theorizes on the phenomena, 
but does not “ pluck out the heart 
of the mystery.” The following 
passages, however, are picturesque. 

“* Tue truth is, that instead of being 
free, a large proportion of the American 
people live in a state of the most degrad- 
ing bondage. No liberty of tongue can 
compensate for vassalage of stomach. 
In their own houses, perhaps, they may 
do as they please, though I much doubt 
whether any servants would consent to 
live in a family who adopted the barbar- 
ous innovation of dining at six o’clock, 
and breakfasting at eleven. But on the 
road, and in their hotels, they are assur- 
edly any thing but freemen. Their hours 
of rest and refection are there dictated 
by Boniface, the most rigorous and iron- 
hearted of despots. And surely never 
was monarch blessed with more patient 
and obedient subjects! He feeds them 
in droves like cattle. He rings a bell, 
and they come like dogs at their mas- 
ter’s whistle. He places before them 
what he thinks proper, and they swallow 
it without grumbling. His decrees are 
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as those of fate, and the motto of his 
establishment is, ‘Submitor starve.’ ~ 

‘¢ No man should travel in the United 
States without one of Baraud’s best chro. 


nometers in his fob. In no other coun- 
try can a slight miscalculation of time be 
productive of so much mischief. Woe 
to him whose steps have been delayed 
by pleasure or business, till the fatal hour 
has elapsed, and the dinner-cloth been re- 
moved. Ifhe calculate on the emana- 
tion from the kitchen of smoking chop or 
spatchcock, he will be grievously de- 
ceived. Let him not look with con- 
tempt on half-coagulated soup, or frag- 
ments of cold fish, or the rhomboid of 
greasy pork, which has been reclaimed 
from the stock-barrel for his behoof. Let 
him accept in meekness what is set be- 
fore him, or be content to go dinnerless 
for the day. Such are the horns of the 
dilemma, and he is free as air to choose 
on which he will be impaled.’’ 


It must be noble stemming, in 
these stupendous steam-boats, “ up 
those great rivers, great as any 
seas ;” and with all their internal 
horrors we should much prefer them 
to land-carriage. We hope our Trans- 
atlantic brethren will not be angry 
with us, for quoting an American 
stage-coach. 

“On the following morning we were 
afoot betimes, and after a tolerable break- 
fast at a most unchristian hour, left 
Providence at seven o’clock, and I en- 
joyed my first introduction to an Ame- 
rican stage-coach. Though what an 
Englishman accustomed to the luxuries 
of * light-post coaches,’ and Macada- 
mised roads, might not unreasonably con- 
sider a wretched vehicle, the one in 
question was not so utterly abominable 
as to leave a Frenchman or an Italian 
any fair cause of complaint. It was of 
ponderous proportions, built with tim- 
bers, I should think about the size of 
those of an ordinary waggon, and was 
attached by enormous straps to certain 
massive irons, which nothing in the mo- 
tion of the carriage could induce the 
traveller to mistake for springs. The 
sides of this carriage were simply cur- 
tains of leather, which, when the heat 
of the weather is inconvenient, can be 
raised to admit a freer ventilation. In 
winter, however, the advantages of this 
contrivance are more than apocryphal. 
The wind penetrates through a hundred 
small crevices, and with the thermome- 
ter below zero, this freedom of circula- 
tion is found not to add materially to 
the pleasures of a journey. The com- 
plement of passengers inside was nine, 
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divided into three rows, the middle seat 
being furnished with a strap, removable 
at pleasure, as a back support to the 


sitters. The driver also receives a com- 
panion on the box, and the charge for 
this place is the same as for those in the 
interior, The whole machine indeed 
was exceedingly clumsy, yet perhaps not 
more so than was rendered necessary by 
the barbarous condition of the road on 
which it travelled. The horses, though 
not handsome, were strong, and appa- 
rently well adapted for their work, yet 
I could not help smiling, as I thought 
of the impression the whole se¢ out would 
be likely to produce on an English road. 
The flight of an air balloon would create 
far lesssensation. If exhibited as a spe- 
cimen of a fossil carriage, buried since 
the deluge, and lately discovered by Pro- 
fessor Buckland, it might pass without 
question as the family coach in which 
Noah conveyed his establishment to the 
ark. Then the Jehu! A man in rusty 
black, with the appearance of a retired 
grave-digger. Never was such a coach- 
man seen within the limits of the four 
seas. 

“Though the distance is only forty 
miles, we were eight hours in getting to 
Boston. The road, I remember to have 
set down at the time, as the very worst 
in the world, an opinion, which my sub- 
sequent experience as a traveller in the 
United States, has long since induced me 
to retract. It abounded in deep ruts, 
and huge stones which a little exercise 
of the hammer might have converted 
into excellent materials. English readers 
may smile when one talks seriously of 
the punishment of being jolted ina stage- 
coach, but to arrive at the end of a jour- 
ney with bruised flesh and aching bones, 
is, on the whole, not particularly plea- 
sant. For myself, I can truly say, that 
remembering all I have occasionally en- 
dured in the matter of locomotion on 
the American continent, the martyr to 
similar sufferings shall always enjoy my 
sincere sympathy. On the present oc- 
casion, to say nothing of lateral con- 
cussion, twenty times at least was I 
pitched up with violence against the roof 
of the coach, which, being as ill provid- 
ed with stuffing as the cushions below, 
occasioned a few changes in my phreno- 
logical developements. One of the pas- 
sengers, however,—a grave valetudinarian 
—assured me, that such unpleasant ex- 
ercise was an admirable cure for dyspepsy, 
and that when suffering under its attacks, 
he found an unfailing remedy in being 
jolted over some forty or fifty miles of 
such roads as that we now travelled. At 
the moment, I certainly felt more incli- 
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ned to pity him for the remedy than the 
disease.” 


But perhaps the accommodations 
at the inns on the road compensate 
for all such sufferings—especially 
the beds. Our traveller had passed 
nearly three weeks in Boston; and 
the festivities of Christmas being 
over, he got into the mail-stage to 
return to New York. It was no great 
shakes. “ Old and rickety ; and the 
stuffing of the cushion had become 
so conglomerated into hard and irre- 
gular masses, as to impress the pas- 
sengers with the conviction of being 
seated on a bed of pebbles.” The 
weather was most dismal. The wind 
roared among the branches of the 
leafless trees, and beat occasionally 
against the carriage in gusts so vio- 
lent as to threaten its overthrow. 
At length the clouds opened, and 
down came a storm of snow, which, 
in afew minutes, had covered the 
whole surface of the country as 
with a winding sheet. The mail- 
stage arrived at Worcester, and the 
hotel (not the Hop-Pole) was, like 
the landlady, in a thriving way. 


* As the county court,—or some 
other,—was then sitting, the inn was 
crowded with lawyers and their clients, 
at least fifty of whom already occupied 
the public salon, which was certainly 
not more than twenty feet square. The 
passengers were left to scramble out of 
the coach as they best could in the dark, 
and afterwards to explore their way 
without the smallest notice, beyond that 
of a broad stare from the master of the 
house. On entering the room, I stood 
for some time, in the hope that a party 
who engrossed the whole fire, would 
compassionate our half-frozen condition, 
and invite our approach. Nothing, how- 
ever, was farther from their thoughts 
than such benevolence. ‘ Friend, did 
you come by the stage?’ asked a man 
immediately in my front. ‘ I guess you 
found it tarnation cold.’ I assured him 
his conjecture was quite correct, but the 
reply had not the effect of any relaxation 
of blockade. I soon observed, however, 
that my fellow-travellers elbowed their 
way without ceremony, and by adopting 
Rodney’s manceuvre of cutting the line, 
had already gained a comfortable posi- 
tion in rear of the cordon. I therefore 
did not hesitate to follow their example, 
and pushing resolutely forward, at length 
enjoyed the sight and warmth of the 
blazing embers. 

“In about half an hour, the ringing 
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of a bell gave welcome signal of supper, 
and accompanying my fellow-passengers 
to the eating-room, we found a plentiful 
meal awaiting our appearance. On the 
score of fare there was certainly no cause 
of complaint. There were dishes of 
beef-steaks—which in this country are 
generally about half the size of a news- 
paper,—broiled fowl, ham, cold turkey, 
toast—not made in the English fashion, 
but boiled in melted butter,—a kind of 
crumpet called waffles, &c. &e. The tea 
and coffee were poured out and handed 
by a girl with long ringlets and ear-rings, 
not remarkable for neatness of apparel, 
and who remained seated, unless when 
actually engaged in the discharge of her 
functions, Nothing could exceed the 
gravity of her expression and deport- 
ment, and there was an air of cool indif- 
ference about her mode of ministering to 
the wants of the guests, which was cer- 
tainly far from prepossessing. This New 
England Hebe, however, was good-look- 
ing, and with the addition of a smile 
would have been pleasing. 

“ Having concluded the meal, I amu- 
sed myself on our return to the public 
room, by making observations on the 
company. The clamour of Babel could 
not have been much worse than that 
which filled the apartment. I attempted 
to discriminate between lawyer and 
client, but the task was not easy. Tiere 
was in both the same keen and callous 
expression of worldly anxiety; the same 
cold selfishness of look and manner. 
The scene altogether was not agreeable ; 
many of the company were without shoes, 
others without a cravat, and compared 
with people of the same class in England, 
they were dirty both in habit and person, 
It is always unpleasant to mingle in a 
crowd, with the consciousness that you 
have no sympathy or fellow-feeling with 
the individuals that compose it. I there- 
fore soon desisted from my task of obser- 
vation, and having fully digested the con- 
tents of a Worcester newspaper, deter- 
mined on retiring for the night. 

“‘ The process in England in such cir- 
cumstances, is to ring for the chamber- 
maid, but in America there are no bells, 
and no chamber-maids. You therefore 
walk to the bar, and solicit the favour of 
being supplied with a candle, a request 
which is ultimately, though by no means 
immediately, complied with. You then 
explore the way to your apartment unas- 
sisted, and with about the same chance 
of success as the enterprising Parry in his 
hunt after the north-west passage. Your 
number is 63, but in what part of the man- 
sion that number is to be found, you are 
of course without the means of probable 
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conjecture. Let it be supposed, however, 
that you are more fortunate than Captain 
Parry, and at length discover the object 


of your search. If you are an English- 
man, and too young to have roughed it 
under Wellington, you are probably, what 
in this country is called ‘ mighty parti- 
cular ;’ rejoice in a couple of comfort- 
able pillows, to say nothing of a lurking 
prejudice in favour of multiplicity of 
blankets, especially with the thermome- 
ter some fifty degrees below the freezing 
point. Such luxuries, however, it is ten 
to one you will not find in the uncurtain- 
ed crib in which you are destined to pass 
the night. Your first impulse, therefore, 
is to walk down stairs and make known 
your wants to the landlord. This is a 
mistake. Have nothing to say to him. 
You may rely on it, he is much too busy 
to have any time to throw away in hu- 
mouring the whimsies of a foreigner; 
and should it happen, as it does some- 
times in the New England States, that 
the establishment is composed of natives, 
your chance of a comfortable sleep for 
the night, is about as great as that 
of your gaining the Thirty Thousand 
pound prize in the lottery. But if there 
are black, and, still better, if there are 
Irish servants, your prospect of comfort 
is wonderfully improved. A douceur, 
judiciously administered, generally does 
the business, and when you at length re- 
cline after the fatigues of the day, you 
find your head has acquired at least six 
inches additional elevation, and the su- 
perincumbent weight of woollen has been 
largely augmented. 

“It was at Worcester that I received 
this most useful information. Being in 
want of the above-mentioned accommo- 
dations, I deputed my servant to make 
an humble representation of my ne- 
cessities to the landlord. The flinty 
heart of Boniface, however, was not 
to be moved. The young lady with 
the ringlets and ear-rings was no less in- 
exorable, but, luckily for me, a coloured 
waiter was not proof against the elo- 
quence of a quarter dollar. In five mi- 
nutes the articles were produced, and as 
sailors say, ‘ I tumbled in’ for the night, 
with a reasonable prospect of warmth 
and comfort.”” 


We find we have quoted so large- 
ly from these most amusing scenes, 
many more of which are sprinkled 
over the volumes, that we have little 
room left for “ graver matter.” But 
here is a passage equally amusing 
and instructive, and while it diverts, 
will set people a thinking :— 
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“ It is the fashion to call the United 
States the land of liberty and equality. 
If the term equality be understood sim- 
ply as implying, that there exists no pri- 
vileged order in America, the assertion, 
though not strictly true, may pass. In 
any wider acceptation it is mere non- 
sense. There is quite as much practical 
equality in Liverpool as in New York. 
The magnates of the Exchange do not 
strut less proudly in the latter city than 
in the former; nor are their wives and 
daughters more backward in supporting 
their pretensions. In such matters le- 
gislative enactments can do nothing. 
Man’s vanity, and the desire of distinc- 
tion inherent in his nature, cannot be 
repressed. If obstructed in one outlet, it 
will only gush forth with greater vehe- 
mence at another. The most contemp- 
tible of mankind has some talent of mind 
or body, some attraction—virtue—ac- 
complishment—dexterity—or gift of for- 
tune,—in short, something real or ima- 
ginary, on which he arrogates superiority 
to those around him. The rich man 
looks down upon the poor, the learned on 
the ignorant, the orator on him unblessed 
with the gift of tongues, and ‘ he that 
is a true-born gentleman, and stands upon 
the honour of his birth,’ despises the ro- 
turier, whose talents have raised him to 
an estimation in society perhaps superior 
to his own. 

* Thus it is with the men, and with 
the fairer sex assuredly it is not different. 
No woman, conscious of attraction, was 
ever a republican in her heart. Beauty 
is essentially despotic—it uniformly as- 
serts its power, and never yet consented 
to a surrender of privilege. I have cer- 
tainly heard it maintained in the United 
States, that all men were equal, but never 
did I hear that assertion from the lips of 
a lady. On the contrary, the latter is 
always conscious of the full extent of her 
claims to preference and admiration, and 
is never satisfied till she feels them to be 
acknowledged. And what zephyr is too 
light to fill the gossamer sails of woman’s 
vanity! The form of a feature, the 
whiteness of a hand, the shade of a ring- 
let, a cap, a feather, a trinket, a smile, a 
motion—all, or any of these, or distinc- 
tions yet finer and more shadowy, if such 
there be—are enough, here as elsewhere, 
to constitute the sign and shibboleth of 
her fantastic supremacy. It is in vain, 


therefore, to talk of female republicans ; 
there exists, and can exist, no such being 
on either side of the Atlantic, for human 
nature is the same on both. 

“In truth, the spirit of aristocracy 
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displays itself in this commercial commu- 


nity in every variety of form. One en- 
counters it atevery turn, ‘T’other night, 
at a ball, I had the honour to converse a 
good deal with a lady, who is confessedly 
a star of the first magnitude in the he- 
misphere of fashion. She enquired what 
I thought of the company. I answered, 
‘that I had rarely seen a party in any 
country in which the average of beauty 
appeared to me to be so high.’ 

“¢* Indeed !’ answered my fair compa- 
nion, with an expression of surprise; ¢ it 
would seem that you English gentlemen 
are not difficult to please; but does it 
strike you, that the average is equally 
high as regards air, manner, fashion 2” 

“*In regard to such matters,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I certainly could not claim for the 
party in question any remarkable distinc- 
tion; but that, in a scene so animated, 
and brilliant with youth, beauty, and 
gaiety of spirit, I was little disposed to 
play the critic.’ 

“* ¢ Nay,’ replied my opponent, for the 
conversation had already begun to assume 
something of the form of argument, ¢ it 
surely requires no spirit of rigid criticism, 
to discriminate between such a set of 
vulgarians, as you see collected here, and 
ladies who have been accustomed to move 
in a higher and better circle. Mrs 
is an odd person, and makes it a point to 
bring together at her balls all the riff-raff 
of the place—people whom, if you were 
to remain ten years in New York, you 
would probably never meet anywhere 
else. I assure you, there are nota dozen 
girls in this room that I should think of 
admitting to my own parties.’ 

“ Thus driven from the field, I ventu- 
red to direct her notice to several ele- 
gant and pretty girls, about whom I ask- 
ed some questions. ‘Their attractions, 
however, were either not admitted, or 
when these were too decided to allow of 
direct negation, the subject was ingeni- 
ously evaded. If I talked of a pretty 
foot, I was told its owner was the daugh- 
ter of a tobacconist. If I admired a 
graceful dancer, 1 was assured (what I 
certainly should not have discovered) 
that the young lady was of vulgar man- 
ners, and without education. Some were 
so utterly unknown to fame, that the 
very names, birth, habits, and connex- 
ions, were buried in the most profound 
and impenetrable obscurity. In short, a 
Count of the Empire, with his sixteen 
quarterings, probably would not have 
thought, and certainly would not have 
spoken, with contempt half so virulent of 
these fair plebeians, The reader will 
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perhaps agree, that there are more ez- 
clusives in the world than the lady-pa- 
tronesses of Almack’s. 

“T shall now give an instance of the 
estimation in which wealth is held in 
this commercial community. Ata party 
a few evenings ago, the worthy host was 
politely assiduous in introducing me to 
the more prominent individuals who 
composed it. Unfortunately, he consi- 
dered it necessary to preface each repeti- 
tion of the ceremony with some prelimi- 
nary account of the pecuniary cireum- 
stances of the gentleman, the honour of 
whose acquaintance was about to be con- 
ferred on me. ‘Do you observe,’ he 
asked, ‘ that tall thin person, with a cast 
in his eye, and his nose a little cocked? 
Well, that man, not three months ago, 
made a hundred thousand dollars by a 
single speculation in tallow. You must 
allow me to introduce you to him.’ 

The introduction passed, and my zea- 
lous cicerone again approached, with in- 
creased importance of aspect—‘ A gen- 
tleman,’ he said, ‘ worth at least half a 
million, had expressed a desire to make 
my acquaintance.’ This was gratifying, 
and, of course, not to be denied. A 
third time did our worthy entertainer re- 
turn to the charge, and before taking my 
departure, I had the honour of being in- 
troduced to an individual, who was sta- 
ted to be still more opulent than his pre- 
decessors. Had I been presented to so 
many bags of dollars, instead of to their 
possessors, the ceremony would have 
been quite as interesting, and perhaps 
less troublesome. 

“ The truth is, that in a population 
wholly devoted to money-getting, the re- 
spect paid to wealth is so pervadingly 
diffused, that it rarely occurred to any 
one, that it was impossible I should feel 
the slightest interest in the private cir- 
cumstances of the gentlemen with whom 
I might chance to form a transient ac- 
quaintance. It is far from my intention, 
however, to assert, that many of the 
travelled and more intelligent order of 
Americans could be guilty of such sottises 
as that to which I have alluded. But it 
is unquestionably true, that the tone of 
conversation, even in the best circles, is 
materially lowered by the degree in which 
it is engrossed by money and its various 
interests. Since my arrival, I have re- 
ceived much inyoluntary instruction in 
the prices of corn, cotton, and tobacco. I 
am already well informed as to the repu- 
ted pecuniary resources of every gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, and the annual 
amount of his disbursements. My stock 
of information as to bankruptcies and 
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dividends is very respectable ; and if the 
manufacturers of Glasgow and Paisley 
knew only half as well as I do, how 
thoroughly the New York market is 
glutted with their goods, they assuredly 
would send out no more on speculation.” 


Now to all this it may be, and has 
been objected, that this is almost as 
truea picture of great part of Britishas 
of American society ; but the objec- 
tionshews, that they who made it, stu- 
pidly or wilfully misunderstood the 
whole meaning of the writer. Nay, the 
objector will not look at these words 
— There is quite as much practical 
equality in Liverpool as New York,” 
The picture is for the consideration 
of all those with whom “ it is the 
fashion to call the United States the 
land of liberty and equality.” It is no 
such land. Nor will it do to say, 
that the respect there paid to wealth 
is in truth paid to the talent and in- 
tegrity proved by its acquisition. 
If it be so, surely not more there than 
here; and yet here one’s ears are 
dinned with perpetual noisy slang, 
from these very encomiasts on all 
that is American, against the purse- 
pride of upstart merchants and ma. 
nufacturers, most of whom, instead 
of being upstarts, have been slowly 
raising themselves up from a hum- 
ble condition to one that is truly 
high, by the most laborious and inde- 
fatigable perseverance. Is purse- 
pride prevalent in America? It is, 
and in all its forms and spirits. Is 
wealth there worshipped in basest 
idolatry? It is, and in all shapes of 
superstition. Does the goddess Fa- 
shionreignin America? She does,and 
sets her silliest absurdities as rules 
and laws for social life. She is there 
the Queen of Balls; and her various 
vicegerents there below, the Lady 
Patronesses of the chosen circles, the 
Almze Matres of American Almacks’s, 
tosave their divinity from profanation, 
often still the dance during a whole 
winter, alarmed lest some vulgar 
vagrants from unaccredited coteries 
should intrude themselves into the 
celebration of her higher mysteries. 
Exclusives in a land of liberty 
and equality! And’tis needless to say 
how far more offensive such tyran- 
nies must be, in countries where the 
distinctions they establish, are a//on 
the score of wealth, than in those 
where wealth is with difficulty ena- 
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bled to force or flatter its way, and 
where high birth has always the as- 


cendency, tempering intolerance 
even by its dignified hauteur, and 
shedding an elegant, if a false lustre, 
over Fashion, that seems, if it be not, 
something finer far than Fortune, and 
illegitimate sister of Honour and of 
Grace. 

Of the “ Men and Manners” with 
whom the Author of Cyril Thornton 
was familiar in New York, it is need- 
less to say he formed a highly fa- 
vourable opinion—for he had chiefly 
to do with a “ very small portion of 
the population, composed almost en- 
tirely of the first-rate merchants and 
lawyers.” Even their manners, he 
admits, have a plainness, and even 
bluntness, somewhat startling at first 
to asophisticated European. “ Ques- 
tions are asked with regard to one’s 
habits, family, pursuits, connexions, 
and opinions, which are never put in 
England, except in a witness-box, 
after the ceremony of swearing on 
the four Evangelists.” We never 
were in a witness-box. But we have 
a hundred times heard (and some- 
times been ourselves) persons in 
private parties in England and in 
Scotland, cross-examined on private 
points, by gentlemen who appeared 
for the prosecution, somewhat in the 
style of Garrow; and have wished 
that Adolphus, Alley, or Phillips, had 
been at hand, that we might have 
given him a handsome retaining fee, 
to prove that the other prisoners were 
not so guilty as they looked, and in 
our own affliction, that we were 
not Christopher North. In the very 
highest society we daresay there is 
nothing of this ; but in the very high- 
estsociety we do not choose to move, 
though next time we go to London 
we shall certainly call on the King. 
In the best society of America there 
must, no doubt, be far more of it than 
here; foreducated people have “been 
brought up under a social regime 
more tolerant of individual curiosity 
than is held in Europe to be com- 
patible with good manners.” They 
are, however, quite aware, Our tra- 
veller says, of high breeding when 
they see it, and are not to be imposed 
on by the pretensions of the gaudy 
or shabby genteel. “ With them, 
vulgar audacity will not pass for po- 
lished ease ; nor will fashionable ex- 
terior be received for more than it is 
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worth.” An impostor could not pass 
there—and play his pranks as in the 
Park of London, Baron Geramb 
might have shorn his whiskers, and 
hanged himself ; and ’tis to the credit 
of their fineness of tact, that they 
shrink back from a Cockney, just as 
we do in Great Britain. So much for 
their manners—by and by of their 
minds—but now for their hearts. Are 
they in the right place? “I do as- 
sert, that in no other country I have 
ever visited, are the charities of life 
so readily and so profusely offered 
to a stranger as in the United States. 
In no other country will he receive 
attentions so perfectly disinterested 
and benevolent; and in none, when 
he seeks acquaintance, is it so pro- 
bable that he will find friends.’ A 
few words of their minds :— 


“ Though I have unquestionably met in 
New York with many most intelligent 
and accomplished gentlemen, still I think 
the fact cannot be denied, that the ave~ 
rage of acquirement resulting from edu- 
cation is a good deal lower in this coun. 
try than in the better circles of England. 
In all the knowledge which must be 
taught, and which requires laborious 
study for its attainment, I should say the 
Americans are considerably inferior to my 
countrymen. In that knowledge, on the 
other hand, which the individual acquires 
for himself by actual observation, which 
bears an immediate marketable value, 
and is directly available |in the ordinary 
avocations of life, I do not imagine the 
Americans are excelled by any people in 
the world. They are consequently better 
fitted for analytic than synthetic reason- 
ing. In the former process they are fre- 
quently successful. In the latter, their 
failure sometimes approaches to the ludi- 
crous. 

‘“* Another result of this condition of 
intelligence is, that the tone even of the 
best conversation is pitched in a lower 
key than in England. The speakers evi- 
dently presume on an inferior degree of 
acquirement in their audience, and fre- 
quently deem it necessary to advance de- 
liberate proof of matters, which in the 
old country would be taken for granted. 
There is certainly less of what may be 
called floating intellect in conversation. 
First principles are laboriously establish- 
ed, and long trains of reasoning termi- 
nate, not in paradox, but in common- 
place. In short, whatever it is the ob- 
vious and immediate interest of Ameri- 
cans to know, is fully understood. 
Whatever is available rather in the ge- 
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neral elevation of the intellect, than in 
the promotion of individual ambition, 
engrosses but a small share of the public 
attention. 

“ In the United States one is struck 
with the fact, that there exist certain 
doctrines and opinions which have de- 
scended like heirlooms from generation 
to generation, and seem to form the sub- 
ject of a sort of national entail, most feli- 
citously contrived to check the natural 
tendency to intellectual advancement in 
the inheritors. The sons succeed to these 
opinions of their father, precisely as they 
do to his silver salvers, or gold-headed 
cane; and thus do certain dogmas, poli- 
tical and religious, gradually acquire a 
sort of prescriptive authority, and con- 
tinue to be handed down, unsubjected to 
the test of philosophical examination. It 
is at least partially attributable to this 
cause, that the Americans are given to 
deal somewhat too extensively in broad 
and swecping aphorisms. The most 
difficult problems of legislation are 
here treated as matters on which it 
were an insult on the understand- 
ing of a schoolboy, to suppose that 
he could entertain a doubt. Enquire 
their reasons for the inbred faith, of 
which they are the dark though vehe- 
ment apostles, and you get nothing buta 
few shallow truisms, which absolutely 
afford no footing for the conclusions they 
are brought forward to establish. Tue 
Americans seem to imagine themselves 
imbued with the power of feeling truth, 
or, rather, of getting at it by intuition, 
for by no other process can I yet dis~ 
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cover that they attempt its attainment. 
With the commoner and more vulger 
truths, indeed, I shouid almost pronounce 
them too plentifully stocked, since in these, 
they seem to imagine, is contained the 
whole valuable essence of human know- 


ledge. It is unquestionable, that this 
character of mind is most unfavourable 
to national advancement; yet it is too 
prominent not to find a place among the 
features which distinguish the American 
intellect from that of any other people 
with whom it has been my fortune to be- 
come acquainted.” 


Here he is speaking of the Best; 
and he does so in many other pas- 
sages with a friendly freedom which 
ought not to be offensive to any free 
American. We shall discuss him 
in another Number, the subject of 
national character; but meanwhile 
mention, that in his opinion, “neither 
in the manners nor in the morals of 
the great body of the traders is there 
much to draw approbation from an 
impartial observer. Comparing them 
with the same classes in England, 
one cannot but be struck with a cer- 
tain resolute obtrusive cupidity of 
gain, and a laxity of principle as to 
the means of acquiring it, which I 
should be sorry to believe formed 
any part of the character of my coun- 
trymen.” Whata field yet lies before 
us! And with him and other guides, 
we cannot doubt that as we proceed, 
there will open upon us many inte- 
resting prospects. 
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